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FOREWORD 


“War is today a social problem of catastrophic force and overshadowing urgency. 
The basis of war is power, and power is a product of science. Science is therefore 
deeply involved in this problem, and scientists have a particular duty toward its 
solution. For the establishment of national policy on war—or peace—the public 
needs to learn the relevant facts and discuss their meaning. We believe that it 
is the obligation of scientists to make these facts known, to estimate the conse- 
quences of alternative policies, and, if need be, to seek new solutions.” This 
statement reflects the view of the Committee on Science in the Promotion of ` 
Human Welfare of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
A group of social scientists and practitioners of unconventional warfare were asked 
to contribute to this volume in much the same spirit. 

There are 104 members of the United Nations. Since 1945, thirty-five of these 
nations were affected on their own territory in one way or another by unconven- 
tional warfare. The ever increasing prominence of this type of warfare as an 
instrument of gaining political power and its importance to the national interest of 
the United States are the reasons for presenting this subject to the public. 

‘Phe most sincere words of appreciation ought to be expressed here to Mrs. Aina 
Kruger, my research assistant at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences at Stanford. Her editorial and: secretarial assistance was indispensable in 
the preparation of the volume. 

J. K. ZAWODNY 


1 “Science and Human Survival,” Science, Vol. 134, No. 3496 (December 29, 1961), p. 2080. 
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Unconventional Warfare: One Military View 


By Wirrram P. YARBOROUGH 


. ÅBSTRACT: Unconventional warfare—itself part of the 
broader area known as special warfare—encompasses guerrilla 
warfare, escape and evasion, and conduct of subversion against 
hostile states during wartime. The specific modes, of uncon- 
ventional warfare pursued depend upon the general war con- 
text. Although nuclear war or large-scale conventional war 
would produce opportunities for unconventional warfare ac- 
tivity, the brush-fire war and cold war situations currently 
bring guerrilla and counterguerrilla actions into constant inter- 
play. The unconventional, or Special Forces, soldier differs 
from the conventional soldier in degree; as well as being skilled 
in weaponry, demolition, communications, and medical aid and 
sanitation, he must possess high integrity and loyalty, tolerance, 

- endurance, and stability, and he must be capable of decision and 
leadership in an alien environment. The United States 
counterinsurgency concept contemplates aggressive operations 
ranging from civil actions to fill voids into which communism 
could move to actual participation in guerrilla~hunting beside 
Free World colleagues whom the United States has helped 
train. The power of special warfare as an instrument lies 
more in the surging force of human will and values than in 
weaponry. In terms of allocation of manpower, training time, 
and resources, all military logic indicates a rising importance of 
special warfare as a part of any of the types of conflict in which 
the United States is likely to become involved. 


Wiliam P. Yarborough, Brigadier General, United States Army, is Commanding 
General of the United States Army Special Warfare Center and Commandani of the 
United States Army Special Warfare School, Fort Bragg, North Carolina. He is a 
graduate of the United States Military Academy (1936), the Command and General 
Staf College, the British Staf College, and the United States Army War College. He 
has been Chief of the Troop Information and Education Department, Armed Forces | 
Information School; a faculty member of the Advanced Study Group, United States 
War College; Provost Marshal of United States Forces, Austria; and Deputy Chief of 
the United States Military Advisory Assistance Group to Cambodia. He has com- 
manded a parachute infantry company, a parachute infantry battalion, a regimental 
combat team, an infantry battle group, a counterintelligence corps group, and a military 
intelligence group. . 
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2 _ THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


HE Spanish and Portuguese in- 
habitants, by their guerrilla warfare, 
e did what their armies could not do and 
that was, evict the invader. Napoleon, 
during his early wars, had the inhabit- 
ants, even of the enemy’s country, with 
him, for he brought liberty which their 
own governments denied them. He al- 
ways came as a deliverer, but in going to 
Spain and Portugal he came as a con- 
queror.” 1 | 

Although the United States Army 
presently considers unconventional war- 
fare to encompass the interrelated fields 
of guerrilla warfare, escape and evasion, 
and conduct of subversion against hos- 
tile states during wartime, unconven- 
tional warfare is itself part of the 
broader area known as special warfare. 
The latter, in addition to unconven- 
tional warfare, includes psychological 
warfare and counterinsurgency opera- 
tions. In order to evaluate more log- 
ically the place of special warfare 
together with its included activity—un- 
conventional warfare——within the over- 
all military art-science, it is necessary to 
examine our understanding of the term 
“war,” 

Webster’s definition of war is obvi- 
ously less than adequate. Such a com- 
plex man-made phenomenon is not sus- 
ceptible to description in a single phrase 
or sentence. War, like a hurricane or 
natural cataclysm, presents innumerable 
faces and facets and creates responses 
and reactions from the things both ani- 
mate and inanimate which it touches. 
These very reactions then themselves 
become part of the fabric of war and 
wax, wane, billow, and precess, con- 
founding over-all description and defy- 
ing exact categorization. In the ulti- 
mate, the parable of the blind men and 
the elephant applies to war. From the 
point of view of the simple soldier, war 
is one thing; from that of his mother, 


1 Colonel, William K. Naylor, Principles of 
Strategy (Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1921). 


another; from General Sherman, a third; 
and from the head of a state, yet an- 
other, - : 

' Clausewitz, Jomini, Foch, Liddel 
Hart, J. F. C. Fuller, and our own 
Hanson Baldwin have rung many phil- 
osophical changes on the theme of war. 
They have done both their contempo- 
raries and historians a great service in 
clothing what is essentially an abstrac- 
tion in a carapace of words for many to 
see and sense. But,-in spite of the 
scholarly skill and erudition of the many 
military philosophers who have tried, 
none has been able to. define war, its 
nature, and its.aims in an all-inclusive 
manner. 


WAR AND SPECIAL WARFARE 


Recorded history.reveals many aims 
and purposes of war, some legitimate 
and sober, some ludicrous and feather- 
brained. Today, we can say, from the 
point of view of the Free World, that 
war is an extreme measure to be used 
where hecessary to remain free and to 
assist others who yearn for freedom but 
do. not have the means or the opportu- 
nity to achieve it. 


Nuclear war 


In vastly oversimplified terms, the 
nature of war as we conceive it today 
can be described as a four-headed 
monster. Its most awful face is an all- 
out nuclear holocaust, the unveiling of 
which can only result in destruction on 
a scale not yet experienced by mankind. 
In all-out nuclear war, classical tactical 
objectives become comparatively mean- 
ingless. No terrain feature can be held 
under nuclear attack of sufficient power. 
No time is wasted searching for enemy 
weak spots to attack—with unrestricted 
nuclear firepower, enemy strength should 
be attacked instead. Inaccuracies in 
intelligence bearing upon suspected 
enemy locations can, under nuclear 
conditions, be compensated by increas- 
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ing weapon yields so that probable error 
assumes less and less importance. With 
a nuclear warhead, enemy numbers. are 
significant only as related to the magni- 
tude of “kill” which is possible. 

It seems logical to assume that the 
havoc wrought by a wartime nuclear 
exchange would result in a high degree 
of fractionalization both of large tactical 
formations and, certainly, 
logistic support complexes. Numerous 
targets suitable for attack by guerrillas 


would surely appear. Since supply and- 


logistics for regular formations would 
become vastly more difficult, the wide 
organizational and procedural gaps be- 
tween those formations and guerrilla 
organizations would narrow by degrees. 
Command and control centers, com- 
munications, supplies, and transporta- 
tion would become prime targets for all 
types of military formations, both to 
deny them to the enemy and for the 
attackers to make use of themselves. 
Therefore, antiguerrilla operations would 
be essential for any organized group of 
fighting men that wished to continue to 
eat, move, and shoot. 

There is no doubt as to the capability 
to destroy completely and utterly when 
nuclear weapons are used without re- 
straint. Yet, there is grave and wide- 
spread doubt as to what “winning” an 
all-out nuclear war really means. Friend 
and foe alike look upon all-out nuclear 
war with such deep respect for its hor- 
rendous consequences that its likelihood 
presently appears to be less than that of 
other forms of conflict. 


Conventional war 


‘The second face of war is large-scale 
conventional warfare, which in the past 
has resulted in the attainment of na- 
tional objectives. Because of imminent 
danger of escalation into a nuclear con- 


flict, it does not appear to be looked 


upon favorably by responsible strate- 


of their | 


_the postwar framework 


gists. However, in the case of large- 
scale conventional warfare, our conven- 
tional forces operating within certain 
enemy territory would expect to be sup- 
ported by indigenous guerrillas organ- 
ized, equipped, and to some degree 


directed by forces now in training in 


the Free World. 

These guerrilla assets could reach 
almost astronomical figures if the psy- 
chological appeal of the Free World 
were strong enough. Their effect upon 
enemy rear services could be so devas- 
tating that forward combat elements 
would have to be redeployed in ever 
greater numbers in order to cope with the 


‘problem. The guerrillas, if given enough 


real hope of ultimate freedom from 
Communist imperialism, could conceiv- 
ably be a major factor contributing to 
victory for the Free World. Inciden- 
tally, plans for guerrilla operations on 
the scale which might attend an all-out 
nonnuclear war against communism 
would have to consider most carefully 
into which 
hundreds of thousands of former ir- 
regular warriors would fit. 


| Brush-fire war 


Special warfare is also applied in the 
case of the third face of war—small 
“wars” periodically flare into white heat 
in one area and then, as the firemen 
appear, subside into a quiescent glow 
only to break out in another locale, 
often far distant from the first. Here, 
guerrilla and counterguerrilla actions are 
in constant interplay. 


Cold war 


Finally, there is the cold war, which 
is being waged at this very moment 
with all of the ferocity of other forms 
of mortal combat and which has been 
waged since the Free World first dis- 
covered the aggressive pattern of com- 
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munism. Cold war, sometimes defined 
as a state of subbelligerency, and brush- 
fire wars are not only most likely to 
occur, they are occurring. 

Both brush-fire wars and the warm 


edges of cold war frequently involve 


guerrilla and counterguerrilla operations 
as an integral element. Hence, there 
is a case for ceasing to look upon these 
operations and their concomitant psy- 
chological facets as being unconven- 
tional. If brush-fire and cold-war opera- 
tions are considered the norm, as they 
appear to be, and, in fact, constitute 
one of the stardard faces of war, the 
term “unconventional” does not apply. 


AMERICAN SPECIAL FORCES 


The patterns of Communist aggression 
have been in use for some years, and 
it does not require genius to determine 
that the Communist conspiracy is seek- 
ing to entrap and crush the Free World. 
This movement—which has caused un- 
told terror, hopelessness, misery, and 
disaster to millions—is not vulnerable to 
military attack alone. If the Free World 
is to realize the aims of freedom, it is 
necessary to determine how best to 
attack the enemy or temporarily to de- 
fend against him in order ultimately to 
dissuade him, by deadly combat if need 
be, from his purpose. 

Since communism in the cold war and 
during periods of subbelligerency uses 
guerrilla operations and ‘psychological 
warfare for its major aggressive effort, 
it follows that counterguerrilla opera- 
tions, coupled with sustained psycholog- 
ical support, might well constitute the 
Free World’s immediate counterattack. 


Tasks 


Countering guerrillas’ introduced into 
a country by an outside power or raised 
from indigenous population by a power 
hostile to the duly constituted govern- 
ment requires a great deal more than the 
antiguerrilla security troops of a maneu- 


vering army. Naturally, the latter re- 
quire special training, equipment, or- 
ganization, and control, but their task 
is to exterminate the guerrilla, not to 
win him over; they simply try to pro- 
vide security to the army ‘they support. 
while that army seeks .a military de- 
cision. The former includes not only: 
the tactical military operations char- 
acterized by accurate intelligence and 
high speed of action but also the psy- 
chological separation of the guerrilla 
from popular support and from his 
own hostile indoctrination, whatever its 
source. l 

An American counterguerrilla soldier — 
sent to the aid of an ally must him- 
self inspire confidence in that ally. He 
must possess military skills to such a 
marked degree that it is worth while to 
provide him on a special basis to operate 
in an area well removed from his own 
country and in a completely foreign 
environment. . Because such counter- 
guerrilla advisers are apt to be relatively 
few in number, each will be looked 
upon by his host army as embodying 
everything that has to do with United 
States aims, the state of training of its 
soldiers, and the attitude of ‘Americans 
toward the indigenous people. 


Skills and characteristics 


The Special Forces soldier should be 
skilled in the fields of weaponry, dem- 
olitions, communications, and medical 
aid, including sanitation measures em- 
ployed in preventative medicine activity. | 
He must be able to impart his knowl- 
edge both quickly and effectively to 
persons with little or no military back- 
ground and who have limited or no 
capabilities in English, He must have 
a highly developed sense of integrity 
and loyalty and greater tolerance, en- 
durance, and stability than are required’ 
of many other regular soldiers. Whereas, 
in most army units, the lack of these 
characteristics can be overcome by close 
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and continuous supervision of officers 
and noncommissioned officiers, such 
supervision is not normally exercised 
over a Special Forces soldier during an 
operational mission. 


We must be able to depend on our 


Special Forces soldier to do his job 
under all circumstances. In addition 
to having the necessary physical and 
mental development, he must have that 
firmness of character and purpose that 
enables him to perform his duty during 
long periods of isolation under adverse 
living and climatic conditions. He must 
be able to bear unusual hardship or 
suffering. During combat, military com- 
manders can and often do send individ- 
ual soldiers who have approached the 
limit of their endurance out of the battle 
zone for the necessary rest, relaxation, 
or treatment. In all probability, it will 
be impossible to do the same for com- 
mitted Special Forces soldiers. 

The Special Forces soldier must be 
able to influence those indigenous per- 
sonnel and their leaders with whom he 
finds himself affiliated on an opera- 
tional mission. Owing to the ever 
present risk that any demonstrated or 
even suspected act of. disloyalty on the 
part of a committed Special Forces 
soldier could disaffect the indigenous 
forces and cause complete failure of the 
mission, the soldier’s loyalty to his mis- 
sion, to his nation, and to the con- 
temporary indigenous personnel must 
be unquestionable. Though tolerance of 
the habits and beliefs of an indigenous 
people is the minimum by which the 
Special Forces soldier can gain their 
respect and confidence, demonstrated 
acts of loyalty to the local inhabitants 
and to his mission are most beneficial. 
The Special Forces soldier not only will 
be confronted with the problem of mak- 
ing the right decision more often than 
most soldiers, he also’ often have to 
make decisions alone and stripped of 
the normal cultural and psychological 


influences that constantly prompt a 
soldier to act in a manner accepted by 
his society. He must make an unhesitat- — 
ing response to the truth and proper 
act as defined by local customs, policies, 
and laws. In short, Special Forces seek 
to develop the type of individual soldier 
who has all of the military virtues which 
every outstanding soldier should have. 


Leadership qualities 


Small groups of regular Special Forces 
troopers, sent behind enemy lines to con- 
tact, organize, train, and help to direct 
friendly guerrillas, must obviously be 
composed of men who are leaders in 
every sense. The ideal qualities of 
leadership, as known to generations of 
Army officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers, are no different for regulars than 
they are for irregulars. The intelligence 
and sensitivity to understand the dif- 
ferent degrees of emphasis placed upon 
exercise of the various elements of 
leadership in connection with irregulars 
are prime requisites for a regular as- 
signed: to such a task. It is obviously 
not enough that the United States 
counterguerrilla soldier be expert in the 
use of weapons and know tactics and 
techniques. The battle for men’s minds 
and sympathies goes on around the 
clock. 

The potential of the United States 
Army to contribute to the counterin- 
surgency war now being waged through- 
out the Free World is enormous. Suc- 
cess in this war can result in arresting 
communism and in closing the ranks 
of free peoples against further attack. 
Activities 

The term “counter” has an unfortu- 
nate connotation, for it implies that the 
enemy throws the first punch and that 
we then fight back. The fact is that the 
enemy has long ago made the first ag- 
gressive moves and continues to build 
upon his initial actions. Subject, of 
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course, to. policy decisions and ap-. 


propriate agreements with other gov- 
ernments, our counteriInsurgency con- 
cept is anything but recessive or passive. 


It contemplates aggressive operations — 


ranging from civic actions aimed at 
filling the voids into which communism 
could move to actual participation in 
guerrilla-hunting beside Free World col- 


leagues whom we have helped to train. 


The power of special warfare as an in- 
strument lies less in weaponry than in the 
surging force of human will and values. 
For any government to expect guerrilla 
support in its hour of need, it must be 
a popular government. If it is liked 
by the people, even its capital may fall 
to the enemy without the government 


being overthrown. With an unpopular 


government, the opposite is likely. Not 
only will guerrillas add nothing to its 
strength and stability, they will work 
actively against it. 

The United States Army’s highly 
developed supply and logistic system, 
together with a pool of almost every 
conceivable skill required in . nation- 
building, lends itself to employment as 
an extremely flexible and valuable work- 
ing element of any country team engaged 
in supporting Free World strategy. 
It is not the policy of the United States 
Army to refuse assistance in areas only 
marginally military if the army has the 
capability of making a worth-while con- 
tribution to our national effort by help- 
ing. Individual soldiers and Special 
Forces teams are imbued with. this 
principle. They are soldiers first but 
willing and skilled participants in na- 
tion-building as well. 

Whereas counterguerrilla operations 
and the broader area of counterin- 
surgency operations are underway now 
in several parts of the Free World, 
offensive guerrilla operations are being 
conducted almost exclusively by the 
enemy. The latter has no compunction 
concerning offensive initiation of guer- 


rilla activities within target countries 
over which they wish to gain control. 

If the Free World’s passive policy to- 
ward conduct of guerrilla activities in- 
side Communist-dominated areas were to 
change, one result would certainly be 
that the enemy would have to divert 
resources not now being so used to 
counterguerrilla actions. It is certain 
that the Free World has extensive 
means with which to initiate and to 
support guerrilla activities inside the 
Communist domain if the Free World - 
were decide upon such a strategy. 


Special considerations 


From the point of view of dollars and 
cents, guerrillas are likely to be more 
economical to equip and supply than are 
their conventional colleagues. Guerrilla 
weaponry, and equipment, theoretically, 
comes mostly from the enemy’s stocks 
and much of their subsistence from the 
countryside. They will normally have 
little transportation and will have none 
of the heavy items which conventional 
formations require. A substantial price 
is paid for this austerity, however. 
Guerrillas cannot be expected to stand 
and fight against a conventional force 
except under the most unusual circum- 
stances. Guerrillas must be inspired, 
highly motivated people. Admittedly, 
the sources of motivation may be fair 
or foul, but strong motivation there 
must be. Guerrillas must have safe 
areas into which they can dissolve when 
strongly pressed by superior force. In- 
asmuch as all terrain over which military 
operations can be conducted does not 
lend itself to provision of such safe 
areas, - between guerrilla operational 
areas there will be significant gaps 
through which conventional forces may 
move free from harassment. On the 
other hand, there is no terrain through 
which trained counterguerrilla’ forces 
cannot move in pursuit of their quarry. 

Whereas special warfare is of vast _ 
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and compelling importance, the military 
would be professionally derelict and for- 
ever culpable if its other capabilities 
were abandoned or even seriously im- 
paired through overemphasis upon the 
branch of its art now called ‘“uncon- 
ventional.” 

Since no formula can determine what 
the proportion should be, the only pos- 


sible way to insure that our military -. 


balance keeps pace with our national 
requirements is to continue to pick the 


most highly qualified professionals to 


man our planning and command eche- 
Ions. The army’s education system is 
more than adequate to produce the 
planners and leaders needed. 


CONCLUSION 


It would seem that every type of 
warfare even remotely likely now and in 
the foreseeable future will of necessity 
involve military and paramilitary action 
in the special-warfare field. Although 
there is not likely to be a single cure-all 
for the military problems posed by the 
present combination of a nuclear stand- 
off and the constant aggressive march 
of militant communism,. special warfare 
strategy, tactics, and techniques appear 
to offer a broad beam of hope., The 
deep military significance of guerrilla 
. warfare, psychological, and counter- 
insurgency operations constitute a factor 
that cannot and will not be ignored by 
any competent military or governmental 
planner. 

There is and will be debate and 


wide difference of opinion concerning 
the emphasis which should be placed 
upon the allocation of manpower, train- 
ing time, and resources to support 
special warfare. There can be no pat 
answer to such a problem. Emphasis 
is and must be a function of continuing 
estimates of those tasks which lend 
themselves to accomplishment by special 
warfare means. Such estimates cannot 
be military alone but, of neccessity, 
must involve all pertinent political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological aspects of our . 
national strategy. World conditions are 
constantly changing, as are policies and 
tactics. Only our national aims and in- 
terests remain constant and provide the 
benchmarks by which our complex na- 
tional course is oriented. The United 
States Army’s Field Service Regulations 
state in this connection: “Military de- 
cisions are founded on reason and judge- 
ment which are the result of the com-’ 
parison of well-weighted ideas and not 
on a set of fixed methods.” All military 
logic seems to point to rising importance 
of special warfare as part of any of the 


types of conflict which our nation is 


apt to undertake. 

It is incumbent upon all those in 
whose hands our national destiny rests 
to know intimately and thoroughly the 
nature of special warfare so that they 
may plan for and direct its use to 
maximum advantage both separately 
and in concert with the constantly 
improving conventional military force 
which we are not likely to abandon 
until man renounces war itself. 


Guerrilla and Sabotage: Organization, Operations, 
Motivations, Escalation * 


By J. K. ZAWODNY 


ABSTRACT: Undergrounds—and guerrilla and sabotage units 
—are groups in frustration. They develop gradually, by 
discernable and symptomatic steps, in response to social and 
political discontents. Active members are volunteers and pre- 
sumably feel deeply the sense of frustration which is at the root 
of the movement. Although a local population -will not be 
totally involved in guerrilla and sabotage activities, a wide- 
spread popular sympathy with the movement is necessary for 
sustained operations. Counterterror measures appear to be 
important in motivating individuals to participate actively; in 
the hope of gaining security or revenge against the enemy. 
Cultural and geographical factors limit and influence methods 
of operation. The political or military background of the 
leadership also influences the choice of organizational and 
operational alternatives. Regardless, the application of vio- 
lence must be morally rationalized; control must be balanced 
against security in deciding how much to centralize; considera- 
tions of weapons availability must precede the appraisal of 
tactical possibilities and a formulation of strategy. Assuming 
success, the revolutionary movement contains the seeds of 
future counterrevolution, for no political leadership can satisfy 
all the aspirations of the rank and file, and recourse to violence 
may be taken again. Always, the local population is the key 
to success or failure in pursuing or combating guerrilla and 
sabotage operations. 


J. K. Zawodny, Ph.D., is a Fellow at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford. During World War II, he served with the Polish Underground . 
Movement, where he completed noncommissioned and officer schools. He has taught in 
international relations and political behavior at Princeton University and San Francisco 
State College. l 


* Research for this paper was done under the auspices of the Studies in International Con- 
fict and Integration at Stanford University. The findings were based on cross-cultural in- 
vestigation of underground and guerrilla activities in Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, France, and 
Italy, 1939-1945, and China, 1946-1949. Materials gathered from open sources by ORO under 
subcontract FY52-266-27 with the Department of the Army were useful in supplementing 
the data. 
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UERRILLAS and saboteurs, the 
armed forces of unconventional 
warfare, are the subject of this article. 
It cannot nor does it pretend to cover 
all of. the factors involved. Even for 
the further refinement and application 
of the generalizations proposed here, it 
would be necessary to give the most 
meticulous attention to the particular 
values of whatever cultural setting was 
under scrutiny and to determine whether 
the organization under consideration is 


Communist or non-Communist as each’ 


has characteristics peculiar to itself. A 
distinction between offensive and de- 
fensive unconventional warfare is also 
useful as there are important differences 
in their organization. This classifica- 
tion, incidentally, is merely a functional 
division of types and has nothing to do 
with strategy and tactics. Offensive 
unconventional warfare is the employ- 
ment of guerrilla and sabotage units in 
a country other than the one from which 
the initiative and assistance comes. For 
example, if the United States government 
were to drop such units in any area 
dominated by the Communists, it would 
be functionally offensive. If such activ- 
ities are organized by a people and di- 
rected against their indigenous govern- 
ment or against occupational forces 
which have seized their territory, such 


warfare would be functionally defensive.. 


Regardless of the type of warfare, its 
ideological basis, or the cultural setting 
in which it operates, however, that or- 


ganization popularly known as an under- . 


ground is mandatory and prerequisite 
for systematic and long-range activities 
of guerrilla and sabotage units. Even 
when the support comes from abroad, 
it is the organization which serves as 
the life line of information, supplies, 
replacements, financial and medical as- 
sistance, false documents, weapons, and 
so on for the guerrilla and sabotage 
units. 


` tion, 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


‘An underground is a social organiza- 
It has seven basic structural 
elements: 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


Headquarters, where the locus of 
formal power is crystallized; 
Intelligence; Sos 
Communication; 

Propaganda; 

Cadres in reserve and training; 
Logistics; 

Fighting arms—guerrilla and sab- 
otage units. 


Undergrounds, obviously, are organized 
not by frustrated mobs but by leaders, 
who build a network of communications, 
initiate interaction, assign responsibili- 
ties, and define awards. Their emer- 
gence is the inception of the organiza- 
tion. Past experience indicates that it 
is useless to speculate as to the time 
needed for setting up an underground 
organization because there are too many 
variables involved. In the case of the 
Polish experience during World War II, 
for example, systematically co-ordinated 
guerrilla and sabotage units began to 
operate two years after the German 
invasion. Recruitment begins within 
that segment of society which feels most 
oppressed by the status quo; and, in 
order to secure an influx of the rank and 
file, operational ideals must be kept 
broad enough to accommodate highly 
diversified latent aspirations. An in- 
teresting exception is in the recruitment 
of experts who are apt to be less dis- 
criminating about the leadership and 
its ideological objectives as long as 
they have an opportunity to perform.? 
One of the most important functions 
of the leaders with regard to establishing 
an organization using violence is to 


1K. Riezler, “On the Psychology of Modern ' 
Revolution,” Social Research, Vol. 10 (1943), 


- pp. 320-336. 
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provide an excuse for the release of 
aggression. Most men appear hesitant 
to engage in violence. without. moral 
justification. Shooting one’s way in and 
out of a bank and leaving several dead 
guards behind makes one a murderer 
when done for personal gain; when per- 
formed on behalf of patriotism, however, 
it makes a man a hero. By legalizing 
violence, leaders help to transform 
frustration into open aggression.? Gov- 
ernments-in-exile seem to be indispens- 
able in any long-range movement of 
magnitude, for they serve as a formal 
‘source of moral dispensation for acts 
of violence. 

The location of governments-in-exile 
‘abroad not only provides security for 
the symbols of legalism, which are so 
important to the membership as a moti- 
vational factor, but also affords the 
leadership an opportunity to plan and 
to train cadres and specialists in an 
atmosphere of peace and tranquillity. 
From abroad, furthermore, the leader- 
ship can seek and integrate information 
about the enemy from a broader range 
of. sources and co-ordinate action and 
command decision more easily and ef- 
ficiently than a local headquarters op- 
erating under enemy surveillance. One 
disadvantage of leadership from abroad 
-is the difficulty in maintaining control 
froma distance. During World War II, 
governments-in-exile and the 
manders of underground forces in the 
‘occupied countries experienced disagree- 


ments, and, occasionally, local com- 


manders countermanded orders. 
Without some centralization of au- 


2E. Frankel, “One Thousand Murderers,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
. Vol. 29 (1939), pp. 672-688; William Vogel, 
' Robert W. Baker, and Richard S. Lazarus, 
“The Role of Motivation in Psychological 
» Stress,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Vol. 56 (1958), pp. 105-112; 
Hans Seyle and Claude Fortier, “Adaptive 
Reaction to Stress,” Psychosomatic Medicine, 
Vol. 12 (1950), pp. 149-157. 


petition as leader, 
com- ` 


` of Underground Warfare,” 


thority, there cannot be an effective 


underground. However, in deciding on 
the degree of centralization to be super- 
imposed upon the structure; the leaders 
face the rather serious issue of control 
versus security. The more highly struc- 
tured the organizational framework, the 
more easily it is controlled—and, when 
penetrated by the enemy, the more 
easily collapsed. On the other hand, the 


‘more loosely tied the structure, the 


more ‘difficult it is for the enemy to 


‘penetrate it—and for the leaders to 


control it. 

Regardless of how well centralized, 
an underground is a highly pluralistic 
“society within a society.” Fierce, often 
parochial, loyalties: and local Robin 
Hoods compete with each. other, fre- 
quently distorting the interest of society 
for their own purposes. Transforma- 
tions of Robin Hoods into Jesse Jameses 
are not uncommon. This struggle gen-. 
erally begins within the organization 
even before it is capable of initiating 
well-co-ordinated action against the 
enemy. ' 

Competing interests within a move- 
ment result in a struggle for political 
leadership, and, ultimately, the struc- 
tural pattern of the organization will be 
designed by the-elite in power. When 
a military man emerges from the com- 
the organizational 
framework appears relatively central- 
ized, highly structured, and close knit.’ 


3 Luigi Longo, Un popolo all macchia [The 
marked people] (Verana: Arnoldo Mondadori, 
1947), pp. 197, 205; Stanford University, 
Hoover Institution and Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, A Collection of Ma- 
terials on the Resistance Movement in France, 
1940-1944, Box 1-7 (Ts W. W. II Under- 
ground. France C 697-Vault), passim; Po- 
land, Komisja Historyczna Polskiego Sztabu 
Głównego w Londynie, Polskie Sity Zbrojne w 
Drugiej Wojnie Światowej, Tom III: Armia 
Krajowa [The Home Army] (Londyn: In- 
stytut Historyczny im. Generała Sikorskiego, 
1950-1951), pp. 97-114; contra “The Strategy 
translated and 
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When the leaders are politicians, the 
organization seems rather loose and 
decentralized. In both instances, how- 
ever, there is a tendency to exaggerate 
the magnitude of the operations, the 
number of men under command, their 
capabilities, and their effectiveness. 

Generally speaking, the framework of 
the structure either hinges on natural 
topographical features of the territory 
or follows the character and occupation 
of the population. It is of the utmost 
importance from the standpoint of ef- 
fectiveness to utilize manpower in its 
natural setting. Peasant guerrillas will 
cringe at a single rifle shot echoing in 
the streets of a large city. City-dwelling 
sabotage units have no sense of direction 
in a forest. On one occasion, a whole 
sabotage unit was lost in a wooded area 
the size of a few city blocks. 

Very careful attention must also be 
paid to the ethnic composition of the 
country. Ethnic groups will tend to 
cluster within the organizational frame- 
work, and, though goal-value orientation 
may cut across the groups, there seems 
to exist a distrust of minorities when 
the system is in strife. 

It is of paramount importance ‘to 
recognize that the membership of all 
underground organizations is composed 


solely of volunteers—-with some excep-. 


tions in Soviet practices; hence, pre- 
serving discipline is often a problem, 
and sanctions have to be handled with 
great sensitivity and tact. However, 
when security is involved, procedures 
must be extremely ruthless, even if it 
means fratricide. 

With reférence to the fighting arms, 
a general distinction should be made 
between guerrilla and sabotage ‘units. 
Guerrillas engage in direct combat, with 
the enemy and, as a rule, do not dis- 


digested by the Military Review, Vol. 31 
(1951), pp. 77-79, from an article by Captain 
Sven Blindheim in Militaer Orientering (Nor- 
way), December 15, 1950. 


band after each action. They have an 
extremely . high degree of resilience; 
even suffering more than 50 per cent 
losses, they are still able to undertake 
action without immediate replacements 
—or, merely by their presence in an 
area, give the impression of being able 
to do so. Generally maintaining in- 
fantry organization, the size of the units 
can number. from 10-30 to 600-809 
men, depending on the terrain and as- 
signment. It seems that, regardless of 
the ideological objectives of the move- 
ment, the upper socioeconomic strata 
supply very few of the rank-and-file 
guerrillas and rich peasants are also 
relatively absent.* 

Sabotage units are relatively small, 
composed predominately of city dwellers, 
and generally disband after their activ- 
ities. Since sabotage requires highly 
specialized technical. training, these 
units are unable to function without re- 
placements; and they try to avoid direct 
contact with the enemy. 


OPERATIONAL STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


No other form of warfare demands 
such a precise assessment of capabilities 
in strategic planning as does guerrilla 
activity, and in no other form of warfare 
is this principle so often broken. The 
order of procedure of conventional 
forces is: strategy, tactics, and weapon 
requirements. With guerrillas, the pro- 
cedure is practically reversed: upon the 
availability of weapons and the tactical 
possibilities rests the consideration of 
strategy. Among the most important 
considerations are (1) strength of the 
group (ratio of membership to available 
weapons), (2) attitude of the indigenous 
people, (3) strength of the enemy, (4) 
terrain and climate, (5) co-ordination, 
when possible, with the conventional 
forces of an ally. Upon the assessment 


4For an example see Enciclopedia Italiana, 
1938-1948, p. 687. 
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of these categories, three major decisions 
have to be made. Should strategy be 
based upon activities covering the whole 
territory, or upon activities in limited 
areas only? Under which conditions 
will action occur, under whose orders, 
and co-ordinated by whom? The third 
decision concerns the priority of stra- 
tegic objective, and, in this respect, 
utmost attention must be given to the 
cultural values of the groups in conflict 
because these values—as much as the 
capabilities—-often affect the choice 
of strategy. 

Basically, there are four strategic ob- 
jectives of guerrillas: (1) enhance the 
solidarity of the in-group; (2) under- 
mine the strength of the enemy; (3) 


prepare for a general uprising; and (4) | 


gain control of the territory by revolu- 
tion. Each of these objectives calls for 
different kinds of activities by guerrillas 
and for the assignment of different types 
of operational targets. The objectives 
can be pursued at the same time or in 
any order of priority most suitable to 
the demand of the moment. 

From historical data concerning the 


tactical employment. of guerrillas, one 


compressed sentence on tactics can be 
drawn: If, during a guerrilla attack, the 
enemy has a chance to reload his weap- 
ons, the action should be considered 
unsuccessful and abandoned. . Addi- 
tional tactical principles for guerrilla 
operations might be formulated: 


Do 

Be on the offensive. 

Act only by surprise. 

Preserve mobility. 

Imagination is the means to success. 

Co-ordinate actions with over-all 
strategy. 

Take care that food, shelter, cam- 
ouflage, and the enemy are as 
near each other as possible. 

Establish supply bases in the area 
of operations far in advance. 


Avom, under all circumstances, 
Antagonizing the local population. 
Undertaking positional warfare. 
Camping in valleys. 

The tactical assignments of guerrilla 
units may vary considerably. They can 
be used to disrupt communications and 
transportation, gather. intelligence, for 
killing or kidnapping enemy elite and 
collaborators, protect downed pilots of 
an ally, protect the indigenous popula- 
tion against banditry, protect local in- 
dustry and natural resources fiom ex- 
ploitation by the enemy, and, when 
possible, from the enemy’s troops. 

Although sabotage actions can be 
performed by guerrillas within the 
areas of their operation, it is com- 
monly’ accepted that the term par- 
ticularly applies to actions aiming spe- 
cifically at the enemy’s transportation, 
industrial resources, communications, 
and other sensitive nonhuman objects." 

5The following list of acts of sabotage 
performed by the Polish Underground Forces 
between January 1, 1941 and June 30, 1944 
is presented as an illustration. See Tadeusz 


Boér-Komorowski, The Secret Army (London: 
Victor Gollancz, 1951), p. 152-153. 


‘Railroad locomotive damages 6,930 
Locomotives held over and ene 

during repairs 803 
Trains derailed 732 
Trains set on fire 443 
Railroad cars damaged 19,058 
Railroad bridges blown up 38 
Railroad cisterns for fuel transport 

destroyed 4,167 
Railroad cars with wood shavings 

‘set on fire 150 
Military motor vehicles destroyed 4,326 
Aircraft destroyed—on the ground or 

by time bombs 28 
Tons of fuel destroyed 4,674 
Oil wells spiked 3 
Military store depots set on fire 122 
Major army stores set on fire and 

destroyed 8 
Faulty execution of aircraft-engine 

parts 4,710 
Faulty cast of gun barrels 203 
Damage to important machine tools 

in war plants 2,872 
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Because the complexity of these objects 
requires specialists, saboteurs can be 
considered the real artists of violence. 

Selected tactical rules of behavior 
for sabotage units might also be formu- 
lated: 


Do 

In selecting the personnel, the three 
most 
for a sabotage volunteer are in- 
tegrity, integrity, integrity. 

Plan—-spend one week of planning 
for one minute of anticipated 
action. 

Designate leaders for replacement 
within the group. 

Let other underground members 
deliver weapons and gear to the 
place of action. 

Arrive and depart from the place of 
action individually. 

“Get together” immediately after 
the action whenever possible. 


This is to provide an opportunity ` 


for releasing and relieving the 
pent-up tension—otherwise the 
participants might talk (even to 
a passer-by, as once happened). 
Do Not 
Carry identification papers. 


Improvise on the spot during action.. 


Bunch during the action. 


GUERRILLA AND SABOTAGE WEAPONS 


Ideally, tactical considerations should 
impose the technical requirements for 
the choice of weapons; desirable fea- 
tures include mobility, close-range ef- 
fectiveness, simplicity in operation, and 
adaptability for concealment. A good 
practical criterion, especially for sabo- 
tage activities, in regard to the adapt- 


Interruptions of electric power lines ie 
in the Warsaw network 638 


Complete stoppage of production in 5 
factories l 7 


Various acts of sabotage not enumer- 


ated above 25,145 


important characteristics . 


ability of a weapon for concealment is 
whether a girl could carry the weapon 
under her sweater without revealing it. 
Guerrillas and saboteurs have four 
sourcês of weaponry: assembly of those 
gathered in the community, homemade, 


_ those gained from the enemy, and sup- 


plies from friends abroad. As a rule, 
guerrillas prefer the conventional in- 
fantry weapons gained from the enemy 
because such weapons use ammunition 
which can also be stolen or won from 
the enemy. 

Not much inventiveness and initative 
have been shown in producing the kinds 
of weapons adaptable to unconventional 
warfare. This is an area calling for ex- 
tensive and sophisticated research. It 
can be said that specially designed 
weaponry would increase the combat 
efficiency of guerrilla and sabotage units 
by at least 50 per cent. 

Guerrillas are not generally equipped 
for night fighting, in which they ought 
to be eminently skillful. A need exists 
for infrared telescopic sights, infrared 
binoculars, and shotguns which would 
have the rapidity of fire of a water hose 
in action. The production of specialized 
weaponry for street fighting, such as 
“shoot around the corner” rifles with 
silencers and mortars the size of a beer 
can, would be extremely useful. The 
field of imagination and initiative in 
sabotage weaponry is boundless. Small 
high-pressure bombs to be planted in 
enemy planes, a pill causing decomposi- 
tion, chemicals to initiate combustion 
in a container the size of a fifty-cent 
piece, highly sensitive and small but 
powerful mines, and easily installed 
contraptions for derailing trains are ex- 
amples of weapons which would be. in 
demand by sabotage units. ` | 

Guerrilla and sabotage, operations 
would gain in efficiency by having at 
their disposal small drones which could 
be guided by remote control, disposable 
antitank bazookas, efficient and portable 
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radio receivers, highly effective gun 
silencers, long-range metal detectors (al- 
though this would work as well against 
them), specially designed remote-control 
balloons which could serve as a means 
of communication, transportation, and 
carrying explosives. 
could effectively apply  small-yield 
atomic weapons which might be used in 
future special warfare provided that the 
political and psychological implications 
of such use could be assessed correctly, 
particularly with regard to the impact 
on the population. 

It should be pointed out that the 
delivery of weapons into the hands of 
guerrilla and sabotage units can be a 
more difficult problem than their pro- 
duction. To sustain consistent efforts 
on the part of these specialists in vio- 
lence, weapons, ammunition, and med- 
icine must be supplied regularly.* During 
March and May 1944, the Soviet air 
force made more than 900 flights each 
month delivering supplies to guerrilla 
and sabotage units deep behind German 
lines.” Allied drops of supplies to 
European undergrounds during World 
War II amounted to hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds. Deliveries on such a 
scale require systematic and detailed 
planning based on a thorough knowl- 
edge of technical capabilities of the 
supply system.’ 


e Lt. Col. William C. Wilkinson, “Problems 
of a Guerrilla Leader,” Military Review, Vol. 
32 (1932), p. 27. 

™*Atomic War and Partisans,” translated 
and digested by Military Review, Vol. 37 
(1957), p. 106, from an article by a former 
Soviet Officer in Deutsche Soldaten Zeitung 
(Germany), 1956. 

8 The United States soldier, under combat 
= conditions, uses thirty-seven pounds of sup- 
plies per day, including: 

6 pounds of equipment 

5 pounds of fuel and oil 

20 pounds of ammunition 

6 pounds of miscellaneous articles, from 

bubble gum to toilet paper - 
If guerrillas used supplies on a comparable 


Finally, guerrillas 


EFFECTIVENESS OF OPERATIONS 


The effectiveness of guerrilla and 
sabotage units can be measured in two 
specific areas: their effects on the enemy, 
and their effects on the population— 
on whose behalf they presume to act. 
Not only physical destruction of the 
enemy resources, his soldiers, or ad- 
ministration ought to be considered but 
also the ability of guerrillas to tie up 
the enemy forces in a given territory. 
Their impact on the indigenous popula- 
tion is usually of a morale-building 
nature. The existence of the guerrillas 
and saboteurs annoying and destroying 
the enemy helps the population to ce- 
ment its antienemy attitudes and gives 
it, as a rule, quite a boost in terms of 
its cohesiveness, particularly when the 
local population is directly protected 
by guerrillas. The interaction with the 
population raises an extremely im- 
portant point. © 

The support of the indigenous popu- 
lation is an indispensable factor for 
the success of a long-range guerrilla 
movement. The broader the population 
base of the movement, the longer its 
life span and the greater the probability 
of its success. It is technically pos- 
sible to create and maintain for a very 
short time a guerrilla unit operating in 
the midst of a population which is 
hostile to it, but, even under the most 


basis, 25,000 men would use one million 
pounds per day. This amount of supplies 
would require 400 two and one-half ton 
trucks for transport. See Murray, Marine 
Corps Gazette (April 1954), Part 4, p. 58. 
Obviously, guerrillas are denied this kind of. 
comfort. Yet, indispensable equipment can 
weigh thousands of tons. The French under- 
ground alone, during World War II, received 
300,000 rifles and machine pistols, and some- 
one had to arrange for their purchase and 
delivery. See the account of Ferdinand Otto 
Miksche, Secret Forces: The Technique of 
Underground Movements (London: Faber 
and Faber, 1950), p. 148, note 1. 
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favorable conditions of climate and ter- 
rain, its life span will be very short. 
A great practitioner of guerrilla war- 
fare, T. E. Lawrence of Arabia, main- 
tained that about 2 per cent of the 
population is sufficient to organize a 
revolution, as long as the rest of the pop- 
ulation remains sympathetic. Whether 
this numerical ratio would apply in all 
cultural settings is questionable, but 
the validity of the thesis is beyond 
dispute. 

Another fact which ought to be men- 
tioned is that the guerrillas quite often 
can become effective against their own 
leadership! This is particularly con- 
spicuous when the objective—political 
power—has been achieved. Under this 
condition, the political leadership, rela- 
tively unknown to the fighting units for 
security reasons, has to emerge and as- 
sume responsibilities for the political 
program and objectives. The political 
leadership quite often feels it would be 
much safer to get the weapons away 
from the hands of the former combat- 
ants so that they can not exercise undue 
pressure on policy formation. However, 
the latter are reluctant to surrender 
their means of exercising pressure be- 
fore their political and social aspirations 
are fulfilled. 

No political leadership can satisfy all 
aspirations of guerrillas and saboteurs; 
consequently, each movement relying on 
violence contains a potential seed of 
future counterrevolution in those of its 
own rank and file who emerge from the 
struggle dissatisfied and who are con- 
ditioned to use violence as a means for 
solving their problems. 


LIVING CoNDITIONS 


Ideally, saboteurs are responsible for 
their own lives and maintenance out- 
side of action, but guerrilla units have 
more or less a life of hardship, depend- 
ing on the degree of. co-operation and 
‘assistance rendered by the indigenous 


population. Under certain conditions, 
they can live relatively easy lives 
among the peasants; under combat 
conditions, their lives are devoid of the 
niceties of the ordinary combat in- 
fantry man who has logistic support 
behind him. It is amazing what a dry 
lump of sugar, a cigarette, or a warm 
smile from a woman can do for the 
morale of a guerrilla engaged in combat. 
Since speed and concealment are two 
very important factors, guerrillas have 
to be prepared to move in terrain at any 
time of the day or night in any season 
and regardless of the state of the 
weather. It appears that only the most 
physically well-adapted men or women 
can survive the deprivations involved 
in guerrilla fighting longer than several 
months, especially in the winter. -Lack 
of security and identity, bad food, and 
fear of being wounded, with the realiza- 
tion of improper medical attention, are 
the most basic problems. 

Guerrilla fighting is probably the most 
vicious form of human warfare. Under 
situations of particular stress, guerrillas 
kill not only their prisoners but even 
their own wounded. The intensity of 
feelings involved and the sacrifices in- 
curred are peculiar to guerrilla fighting, 
as are the conditions under which they 
operate. 


MOTIVATION 


In an underground movement, all men 
participate because they want to; they 
are volunteers.- Since there is no legal 
machinery enforcing their membership, 
it can be assumed that the personal re- . 
wards resulting from joining the move- 
ment must be greater than the anticipated 
consequences of discovery. The motiva- 
tional factors of guerrillas and sabo- 
teurs are of particular importance be- 
cause they are most exposed to physical 
destruction or the direct threat of it. 
They not only can be killed in action, 
but those caught with weapons can 
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usually expect immediate death— 
whether they participate in intra- 
societal or intersocietal warfare. How- 
ever, consequences notwithstanding, men 
join the units. | 

A definitive study of the motivational 
factors of guerrillas and saboteurs is 
beyond the scope of this article; how- 
ever, one important aspect is submitted 
for consideration, namely, the intensity 
of perceived threat to an individual and 
its end results. Although motivational 
factors of the members of guerrilla and 
sabotage units might be of the same 
kind as the members of conventional 
forces (physiological, sociological, psy- 
chological, political, and so on, and 
related to a variety of causes), the per- 
ception of threat to the security of an 
individual might, in its intensity, be 
peculiar to the unconventional fighter. 
Contrary to popular preconception, it 
is quite possible that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, the men who join guerrilla 
` units may find a greater degree of 
security than otherwise. 
. The point is that guerrillas and sabo- 
teurs are highly elusive and apt to avoid 
the direct consequences of their activi- 
ties. The enemy will quite often direct 
its counteractivities against the local 
population. There are two reasons for 
this: tactical, the destruction of the 
guerrillas and saboteurs’ base, and psy- 
chological, the search for a scapegoat— 
frustration resulting from the inability 
to find the real perpetrators of the act of 
violence may be released by seizing any- 
one who by implication can be charged 
with the action, assistance, or knowledge 
of it. As a result of this nonselective 
counterterror, it is quite possible that 
the indigenous population, resenting 
such terror and being fearful of it, may, 
as in Poland and the Soviet Union dur- 
ing World War I, swell the ranks of 
the guerrillas and saboteurs, seeking 
among. them protection and immediate 
security as well as an opportunity for 


direct revenge against the enemy. Thus, 
the more nonselective counterterror the 
enemy applies, the more underground . 
fighters he will produce. Of course, 
the applicability of this thesis may be 
affected by the cultural values of a given 
society, the personality dynamics of an 
individual, and whether the guerrillas 
themselves exercise selective or non- 
selective terror against the indigenous 
population. It is quite possible that, 
were both the guerrillas and the enemy 
to apply nonselective terror at the same 
time, the local population would be- 
come apathetic and resentful of both. 
The presence of frustration and mass 
anxiety, particularly when fortified by 
perceived threat to the. individual, seems 
to be the necessary climate for the 
emergence of groups engaged in un- 
conventional warfare. Manifestations 
of mass anxiety may differ from culture 
to culture, but they are discernable and 
symptomatic. For example, on the level 
of the lower social stratum in Eastern 
Europe, there will be a tendency to 
hoard gold and cooking fats, shoe leather, 
shoes, and woolen clothing. In the 
same area, there will also be increased 
consumption of alcohol, hooliganism, 
geographic mobility, and increased at- 
tendance in the churches, especially 
among the young. An underground 
movement, particularly guerrilla and 
sabotage activities, may indeed serve as. 
a cathartic device to relieve individual 
and mass frustrations.® Guerrilla units, 


? Sam I. Stein, “The Major Cause of War- 
fare—Emotional Incompetency; The Emo- 
tional or Psychogenic Factor of Behavioral 
Control,” Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Disease, Vol. 112 (1950), pp. 66-74; Dorwin 
Cartwright and Ronald Lippit, “Group Dy- 
namics and the Individual,” International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, Vol. 7 
(1957), pp. 86-102; Talcott Parsons, “Certain 
Primary Sources and Patterns of Aggression - 
in the Social Structure of the Western World,” 
Psychiatry, Vol. 10 (1947), pp. 167-181; L. B. 
Hill, “The Use of Hostility as Defense,” Psy- 
choanalytical Quarterly, Vol. 7 (1938), pp. 


t 


as the regular army, do not necessarily 
represent the noblest of human motiva- 
tions; quite often these units are sewers 
of personal frustrations, having little or 
no link with patriotism, and, as it was 
mentioned, ideological objectives must 
be so broadly defined that they can en- 
compass the latent content of all guer- 
rillas’ aspirations. 


ESCALATION 


According to at least one sociologist, 
four symptomatic stages can be dis- 
cerned in the organizational growth of 
a clandestine movement: ?° 


(1) The preliminary stage of indi- 
vidual excitement and unrest. 

(2) The popular stage of collective 
excitement and unrest. 

(3) The formal stage of formulation 
of issues. l 

(4) The institutional stages of legal- 
ization and societal organization. 


Auro Rosselli, a former Italian parti- 
san, phases the individual’s integration 
with the organization and the develop- 
mental stages—also symptomatic—of 
the guerrilla units as follows: +¥ 


(1) A potential member announces 
his readiness to join the unit and 
waits for contact and the call. 
(Contact with the group is tenu- 
ous.) 

(2) When the responsive elite emerges 
and supplies are gathered, a unit 


254-264; P. Reiwald, “Zur Psychologie der 
Massen-aggression” [Toward a Psychology of 
Mass Aggression], Schweizerische Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, Vol. 4 
(1945), pp. 102-109; Sigmund Freud, Group 


Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (New ` 


York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1951), 
pp. 10-11. 

10 Rex D. Hopper, “The Revolutionary 
Process: A Frame of Reference for the Study 


of Revolutionary Movements,” Social Forces, 


Vol. 28 (1950), p. 270, note 1. 
11 Auro Rosselli, “Guerrilla Warfare As It 
Really Is,” Harpers Magazine, August 1953, 
pp. 77-82. 
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is organized and the man called 
in. (Integration with the group. 
Reconciliation of individual ob- 
jectives with those claimed by 
the leadership.) . 

A member of a guerrilla unit 
wants to become a regular—to 
have the identity, status, and 
security inherent in it. This is 
the stage where the units become 
larger, burdened with parapher- 
nalia, and, thus, less active and 
efficient. Moreover, the group 
starts to have demands of its 
own, and the individual’s target 
values may change and become 
group acquired and group ori- 
ented. 


(3) 


CONCLUSION 


As compared with juvenile gangs, 
mobsters, and crime syndicates—all of 
which use violence—peculiar to the 
emergence of the unconventional fighter 
is the preoccupation with political ideals 
and claimed lack of opportunity for 
political self-assertion through formally 
recognized channels. Therefore, in the 
long view, guerrilla and sabotage units 
are not a tactical problem; they are a 
problem of organizational and political 
behavior and ought to be treated as 
such. This approach involves the 
utilization of political science, psy- 
chology, social psychology, sociology, 
and other social and behavioral dis- 
ciplines. Its findings would allow or 
promote a correct assessment of the 
members’ perceptions of the sources of 
threat and their ideas of “for” and 
“against” which, when properly used, 
could prevent the emergence of guer- | 
rillas and saboteurs by arresting and 
destroying their growth at various stages 
of organizational development-—these 
stages are symptomatic and discernable 
although they may differ from culture 
to culture—or serve toward the propaga- 
tion and enhancement of their growth. 
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Honest and meticulous appraisal could 
also indicate whether violent counter- 
measures or remedial civil actions should 
be applied in combating such units. 

The arrangement of the invasion of 
Cuba in the spring of 1961 and the 
maintenance of Special Forces trained 
at Fort Bragg indicate that the United 
States government is becoming more 
aware of this type of warfare and its 
potentials. In view of this, four un- 
solicited suggestions are being submitted 
here for the consideration of policy- 
makers. 

First, it is advisable to reassess the 
usage of the word “rebel” in American 
parlance. 
diciously in our press or in the pro- 
nouncements of our governmental of- 
ficials. It appears that a guerrilla or 
saboteur fighting on the side with which 
we sympathize is apt to be labeled a 
“heroic patriot,’ while the same man 
fighting against our allies will be called 
a “rebel” or worse. In both instances, 
he may be a patriot as far as he is 
concerned, and we do not help his cause 
or ours by giving him an insidious label. 

A second comment, also related to 
semantics, is that the word: “insur- 
gency,” or “insurgent,” in some parts 
of the earth has a venerable and long- 
established meaning and connotation of 
fighting for freedom, liberty, and abol- 
ishment of tyranny. The United States 
Special Forces’ manual refers to- the 
Forces preparations and training for 
counterinsurgency activities among other 
tasks. It is possible that, in some coun- 
tries, this may mean to the indigenous 


people that the United States soldier is" 


being trained to fight against those who 
want liberty and freedom. 


This label is not used ju- 


Third, in view of the feelings and 
attitudes of the guerrillas in giving up 
their weapons prior to fulfillment of 
their expectations, an instruction in a 
current United States army manual 
dealing with unconventional warfare 
sounds a bit naive: %* 


As friendly conventional forces move into 
the areas of the guerrilla operations, the 
ability of guerrilla forces to support mili- 
tary operation gradually ceases. At this 
time the guerrilla organization should be 
demobilized without delay. 


The disarmament of such units by an 
ally is a political decision, not a tactical 
one, and should be handled on the level 
of high command and not by company 
or battalion commanders. Undergrounds, 
and particularly guerrilla units, are 
groups in frustration, and, when threat- 
ened, they may turn their weapons on 
the source of the threat—any source. 
Finally, there is no more effective 
weapon for combating sabotage and 
guerrilla activities than marshaling at- 
titudes of the local population against 
them. The inability to do this implies 
ineptitude or a lack of: vision of the - 
political leadership. This has been 


.proven again and again by colonial 


powers in their dealings with move- 
ments demanding social justice and 
political self-assertion. These powers 
not only have driven the movements 
underground but, by applying terror 
directly against them, have also fanned 
the intensity of the movements and 
stimulated them to counterviolence. 


12 U, S., Department of the Army, Guerrilla 
Warfare and Special Forces Operations (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958), p. 131. 
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Antiguerrilla Operations 


By Cuartes T. R. BoHANNAN * 


ABSTRACT: The four basic approaches to antiguerrilla opera- 
tions are extermination or resettlement of the civilian popula- 
tion which includes supporters of the guerrillas, with concurrent 
military or police action against the guerrillas; military action 
against the guerrillas with incidental attention to civilians; 
surrender to the guerrillas; and co-ordinated political, psy- 
chological, welfare, and military actions designed to convince 
both civilians and guerrillas that their legitimate aspirations can 
best be achieved by co-operation with the government and that 
continued guerrilla activity will be increasingly unpleasant, un- 
successful, and ultimately fatal. All approaches have been 
employed repeatedly, but only the fourth has succeeded in 
achieving the objectives of the antiguerrilla forces while re- 
specting the human rights of the civilian population. Mag- 
saysay in the Philippines, having experienced the first three 
approaches, successfully employed the fourth, dramatically 
offering the Communist-led guerrillas, the Huk, their sup- 
porters, and the civilian population as a whole the choice of all- 
out force or all-out friendship. This approach requires nearly 
the same energy, intelligence, resourcefulness, and dedication 
as a successful guerrilla movement. Like such a movement, 
success is in large measure dependent on the behavior of troops 
in contact with civilians, and forceful, dynamic leadership seems 
an essential. 


Charles T. R. Bohannan, Lieutenant-Colonel, Army of the United States, Retired, Kens- 


ingston, Maryland, was assigned to the Philippines during most of the years 1944-1955 
with duties involving close contact with guerrilla and antiguerrilla forces. He also has 
studied, at firsthand, problems of similar operations in Indo-China, Colombia, and 
elsewhere. Before entering active military service, he was an anthropologist with special 
He is the author of various articles in pro- 


fessional publications. ; 


* The opinions expressed herein are those of the author and are not to be considered in any 
way as reflecting official views or policies of the United States Army. Philippine incidents 
reported are based on statements by participants to the author or on his personal observations. 
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IND ’em, Fight ’em, Finish ’em”— 
once taught in United States mili- 
tary instruction as basic to successful 
action .against an enemy—well sum- 


marizes the three fundamental problems: 


in combat operations against guerrillas. 


A myriad of secondary problems—usu- . 


ally including communications, trans- 
portation, and doctrinaire thinking— 
are often encountered and often con- 
tribute to the failure of antiguerrilla 
Operations, but these may be solved or 
circumvented. However, unless the 
three “F” missions are accomplished, 
the operations must fail. 
Finding the guerrillas is difficult. 
What is unique about most effective 
guerrillas is their integration with the 
indigenous population. As Mao Tse- 
tung said, the guerrilla must move 
among the civilian population like a 
fish swims in the sea. In inhabited 
areas; the elimination of informal hit- 
and-run fighters who lack popular sup- 
port is normally handled by the police. 
In unpopulated areas, such fighters pre- 
sent no more than a challenge in 
stalking. | 

Fighting them—forcing the guerrillas 
to fight under circumstances which give 
the antiguerrilla forces a reasonable 
chance of success—poses many major 
problems. To know where the guerrillas 
are is not enough; it is necessary for 
the antiguerrilla forces to arrive before 
the guerrillas leave. Moving troops 
without guerrillas learning of the move- 
ment long before their position is 
reached may be almost impossible. 

Finishing guerrillas by military action 
presents almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties if the guerrillas enjoy a measure 
of popular support. It is operations 
against such guerrillas that have long 


been a headache to military com- 


manders, particularly since it became 
unfashionable to exterminate or to en- 
slave the guerrillas and the civilian pop- 
ulation from whom they draw their sup- 
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port.’ However, finishing the guerrillas 
does not necessarily imply the death, 
capture, or formal surrender of every 
member of their forces; making further 
guerrilla activity impractical for lack 
of support can finish the guerrillas as 
effective opponents. 

There are four basic approaches which - 
may be employed when a government is 
obliged to undertake antiguerrilla opera- 
tions: - 

(1) Area clearance—operations de- 
signed to exterminate or to capture and 
transplant both the active guerrillas and 
the civilian populace from among whom 
they draw their support. 

(2) Fighting the guerrillas—mount- 
ing military, including police, operations 
against the guerrillas while ignoring or 
seeking to seal off the civilian population. 

(3) Surrender—surrendering to the 
guerrillas and their civilian supporters 
or making an effective peace with them 
—which usually amounts. to the same 
thing. 

(4) Stealing their thunder—taking 
political, psychological, economic, and 
social actions affecting both civilians 
and guerrillas designed to draw support 
away from the guerrillas and to attract 
it to the government, accompanied 
by continuing closely co-ordinated com- 
bat operations against the active guer- 
rillas. This inseparable combination of 
military and civil action must usually 
be continued until the guerrilla move- 
ment is not only inactive but obsolete. 

Virtually all possible combinations of 
these four approaches have been em- 
ployed in the last fifteen years, as in the 
last 150 years. Each has repeatedly 
been acclaimed successful. Each has 
had apologists who have insisted that 
failure was caused by lack of hardware 
or ineffective action. But, only the 
fourth has succeeded in achieving the 
objectives of antiguerrilla forces while 
respecting the human rights of the civil- 
ian population. — 
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~ AREA CLEARANCE 


One of the most successful examples 
of area clearance was the extermination 
or capture of guerrillas and resettlement 
of their supporters by the British in 
Malaya. Though the guerrilla problem 
was solved, the cost of the operations 
made it a Pyrrhic victory—troop and 
auxiliary strength were increased until 
the guerrillas were outnumbered by 
forty or fifty to one. No nation could 
afford many such victories, nor are there 
likely to be many situations in which 
this method can be employed at so small 
a cost as in Malaya, where the guerrilla 
supporters were an easily identified and 
generally unpopular minority. 

The Chinese Communists seem to 
have employed a wholesale area slaugh- 
ter-clearance policy successfully in re- 
cent years, as have, perhaps on a less 
drastic scale, the Russians. What is 
essentially only a variation of this 
method is the employment of terror or 
retaliatory measures against civilians and 
captured guerrillas. The war-crimes 
trials after World War II demonstrated 
the danger to the vanquished of em- 
ploying these tactics. The generally 
poor results achieved by the Germans 
with this method in World War II 
attest its limited effectiveness, unless 
wholesale extermination is accomplished. 
It is doubtful whether many com- 
manders outside the Communist sphere 
or Africa would be either willing or 
permitted to employ such methods. 


Philippine experience with the Huk 


Experiences in the campaigns against 
the Huk, a Communist-directed guer- 
rilla movement in the Philippines, ad- 
mirably illustrate the weakness of an 
approach which offers no effective alter- 


t Abbreviation of Hukbalahap, itself an 
acronym for “Hukbo ng Bayan Laban sa 
Hapon,” Peoples Anti-Japanese Army. 
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native to death or terror as a deterrent 
to the guerrillas and their supporters 
among the population. From 1946 
through most of 1950, as many as 
25,000 Philippine government troops 
and auxiliaries sought to destroy some 
12,000 guerrillas. Perhaps 150,000 per- 
sons among the nearly 2,000,000 popu- 


‘lation. were sympathizers and supporters 


of the Huks.? 

Effective detention of captured guer- 
rillas or their active supporters would 
have required either suspension of con- 
situtional guarantees—writ of habeas 
corpus—or granting the Huk belligerent 
status. Neither action was politically 
possible during this period. This meant, 
in practice, that the ‘enemy captured 
today was likely to be shooting at one 
again tomorrow. Though neither the 
armed forces nor the government ap- 
proved, a tacit policy of liquidation of 
those found under arms and of terroriz- 
ing or maltreating their supporters 
seemed the only feasible: solution. 

When the guerrillas learned that 
prisoners taken by the enemy were 
seldom if ever seen again, they naturally 
developed a strong antipathy to sur- 
rendering under any circumstances. 
More than that, they made of this 
alleged extermination program a massive 
propaganda weapon, one enthusiastically 
wielded by the press and radio. 

The press and radio, many of whose 
members were openly sympathetic to 
the guerrillas, had—and left their audi- 
ences—-no doubt over who was to blame 
for these conditions. One widely read 
columnist and popular radio commen- 
tator wrote and said: ? 


2Estimate by Philippine Army intelligence 
officers, communicated personally to author. 
This refers only to “Huklandia,” Centra] 
Luzon area, largely riceland fringed by rain- 
forest covered mountains and swamp, and 
does not include Huk or anti-Huk forces 
elsewhere, et 

8 Source withheld by request. 7o 
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One has to look to the pithecoid savages 
of Japan, and the gangsters of Nazi Ger- 
many for examples of the pitiless ferocity 
with which our Filipino stormtroopers, the 
bully boys of General Castafieda and their 
` civil guard allies make war on the civilian 
population of Luzon. In the name of 
peace and order villages and settlements 
are ruthlessly shelled and then afterwards 
looted, the charming Japanese practice of 
zoning is revived, prisoners are shot while 
conveniently trying to escape, searches and 
seizures without warrant are made, indi- 
vidual rights are suspended, and Huks -or 
captured persons suspected as Huks, tor- 
tured and killed. . . . The government 
cannot hide behind the convenient fiction 
that it has nothing to do with the brutal 
forces that represent it. The government 
is no better and no‘worse than the agencies 
through which it expresses its will... . The 
MP’s [Philippine constabulary organiza- 
tion] can murder and loot and kill with 


impunity; the law apparently does not 


apply to them. 


The same theme, usually in more 
temperate language, was echoed vir- 
tually’ throughout the press for four 
years. The effect was to diminish sub- 
stantially, if not destroy, popular con- 
fidence in the elected government and 


to bring odium upon the troops seeking. 


to protect it. So serious was this that 
probably by mid-1950 those whose at- 
titude toward government and Huks 
alike could be expressed as “A plague 
on both your houses” far outnumbered 
those who favored and supported either 
side. E 

To its credit, the Philippine govern- 
ment, under the administration of Pres- 
ident Elpidio Quirino, realized the ur- 
gent necessity of drastic reorientation of 
its antiguerrilla operations. A new ap- 
proach. was adopted, one which would 
have meant political and quite possibly 
physical death to its proponents if it 
had failed. This will be dealt with in a 
later section. Other governments faced 
with similar problems, those’ of Rojas- 


Pinilla in Colombia and the last Batista 
regime in Cuba to cite two, failed to 
see that they could not last long enough 
to stem a revolt by brutál repression, 
and they, in consequence, fell. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS AGAINST 
GUERRILLA FORCES 


Military operations against guerrilla 
forces may be considered as falling into 
two general classes, conventional and 
unconventional. Both assume much 
greater importance with the develop- 
ment of contemporary weapons. which 
make wide dispersal of conventional 
forces mandatory, thereby inviting 
vastly increased guerrilla harassment. 


Conventional operations 


The term “conventional” applies to 


those operations undertaken by regu- 


larly constituted elements of thé mili- 
tary acting in general accordance with 
doctrine for operations against a con- 
ventional enemy. ‘These operations usu- 
ally require troop strength vastly greater 
than that of the guerrillas and are in- 
ordinately expensive in terms of ma- 
terial. They will seldom finish a guer- 
rilla force but may so harass it as to 
make it ineffectual as long as the harass- 
ment continues. l 

Conventional military operations are 
not infrequently successful against in- 
experienced quasi-guerrillas, guerrillas 
strange to the area of operations, and/or 
guerrillas not enjoying significant sym- 
pathy or support from the local popula- 
tion. Successes seem most often to 
result from adequate, timely intelligence 
about the guerrillas and the exploitation 
of a guerrilla weakness—such as slip- 
shod security or disregard of the basic 
strategic principle that guerrillas should 
never seek to hold terrain against an 
enemy in possibly equivalent or greater 
strength. 

The one major success which Jap- 
anese forces scored against the Huk 
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guerrillas, an attack on their Mount 
Arayat redoubt in 1943, was a success 
solely because the guerrillas foolishly 
sought to hold their position. The same 
guerrillas showed how well they learned 
this lesson when in 1947 troops of the 
Philippine government undertook an al- 
most identical encirclement operation 
against the same mountain. Approxi- 
mately the same number of equally well- 
trained troops were employed. The 
Huk refused to be engaged in the posi- 
tional warfare. Few if any of the Huk 
were killed, captured, or seriously in- 
convenienced, but mistakes in identifi- 
cation of friendly elements resulted in 
substantial casualties among govern- 
ment forces. 

Conventional operations have met 
with many successes and more failures. 
Individual conventional actions against 
guerrillas often fail because of inepti- 
tude of conception and/or execution. 
The 1947 operation against Mount 
Arayat was inept in both. The com- 
mander, despite six-years acquaintance 
with guerrillas, thorough training, and 
some experience in conventional war- 
fare, failed- to realize that the operation 
required at least five times as many 
troops as were available. Similar failures 
to appreciate the problems and require- 
. ments of encirclement operations abound 
in writings on antiguerrilla operations. 
Dien Bien Phu is a classic example of a 
bold concept failing because of execrable 
execution. 


Unconventional operations 


For present purposes, unconventional 
military operations may be defined as 
those operations conducted by military 
personnel for which there are no direct 
. precedents in contemporary conven- 
tional military doctrine. They are in- 
tended to gain information of, .make 
contact with, harass, destroy, or capture 
guerrillas. Tactics range from introduc- 


` guerrilla forces. 


ing into guerrilla channels supplies or 
information calculated to disadvantage 
or destroy the guerrillas, through dis- 
guising soldiers as guerrillas or sup- 
porters, to adopting practices at variance 
with tactical doctrine for conventional 
warfare. Unconventional methods are 
by far the most economical of personnel 


and materials, and their practice is 


limited only by the ingenuity, resources, 
and ethical standards of those who are 
responsible for them. 

Unconventional military operations 
against guerrillas make many pages of 
Philippine history. Perhaps the most 
famous incident was the capture in 1901 
of General Emilio Aguinaldo, com- 
mander of the Philippine insurrectionary 
One of the oldest of 
military ruses, that of pretending to 
belong to the enemy forces, was em- 
ployed. Aguinaldo, then hiding in a 
remote area peopled by loyal supporters, 
was captured by an American officer, 
supposedly the prisoner of Filipino in- 
surrectos—-who were actually soldiers in 
the United States service. The details 
and ethics of this operation have been 
the subject of bitter controversy, but 
the impact of this successful, albeit 
flimsy, ruse was tremendous. 

The Huks suffered their heaviest com- 
bat loss as a result of a similar opera- 
tion mounted by a Philippine Consta- 
bulary battalion commander in 1948. 
Approximately fifty soldiers and officers 
selected from a regular combat unit 
were carefully trained in speech, act, 
thought, and appearance. They became 
Huks in all but loyalties. Retreating 
from a sham battle, they left the high- 
way fringe and entered an area con- 
trolled by the Huk. The group soon 
encountered a Huk outpost where they 
gave their cover story of being on a 
contact mission from another area. 
Their story was accepted, and they were 
guided to a rendezvous where they 


fraternized with Huk forces and were 
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interviewed by staff officers of the Huk 
high command. 

On the sixth day, the Huk forces, 
which now outnumbered the under- 
cover group three to one, seemed chilly 
and suspicious in their attitude. Fearing 
that the ruse had been detected, the 
commanding officer of the group sig- 
naled an immediate attack. Twenty 
minutes later, when the action ended, 
the infiltrating unit found it had killed 
double its own number of Huks while 
suffering negligible losses. As action 
began, a radio message was flashed to 
the commander who had conceived the 
operation. His troops, already alerted, 
moved immediately, saturating the area 
and, in the next three days, picking up 
many of the Huk survivors of the first 
encounter. From some of the Huks 
captured it was learned that the genuine 
guerrillas had become suspicious of the 
newcomers because their ammunition 
seemed too new and shiny. 

Many benefits were reaped from this 
operation, which destroyed about one 
per cent of the total enemy force. Much 
valuable tactical and strategic intel- 
ligence, particularly about Huk sup- 
porters, was gained during the five days 
of fraternization. Huk morale was 
lowered, and they became so suspicious 
of other units that, in the following 
months, there were several heavy-fire 
fights with severe casualties between 
Huk units unexpectedly encountering 
one another. 

At the opposite end of the gamut of 
successful unconventional operations was 
an extremely simple device called the 
Eye. A large staring eye in a triangle 
was printed on four by five inch slips 
of paper. Disguised patrols posted these 
in places and along routes known to be 
frequented by Huks and their civilian 
supporters. Partly because of its un- 
canny appearance, partly because it 
suggested the rituals of respected ethical 
and religious groups, the Eye had a 


strong effect on unsophisticated Huks 
and caused the virtual abandonment of 
many places of rest and routes of travel. 
It was not the direct cause of any known 
surrenders, it probably led to no deaths, 
but it did add to-the harassment which 
is one of the most important elements of 
successful operations against a guerrilla 
enemy. 

Unconventional military operations 
are by no means limited to disguises and 
dirty tricks. Departures from orthodox 
doctrine and special training and equip- 
ping of combat personnel are often of 
value and should be adopted whenever 
good judgment and thorough apprecia- 
tion of the situation and terrain indicate 
their advisability. One of the most 
useful practices in antiguerrilla opera- 
tions is the habitual employment of 
small patrols as the major combat effort, 
giving such patrols standing orders to 
attack any enemy they contact. Given 
adequate support, communications, and, 
above all, information of the enemy, a 
small number of trained guerrilla hun- 
ters can kill or force into submergence 
among the civilian population a far 
larger number of guerrillas.- Too often 
such specialized forces have been im- 
properly used. Often, in fact, they have 
been committed to relatively static roles 
in support of already static conventional 
troops, hence their value has been lost. 
When well-conceived unconventional 
operations have failed, it has usually 
been due to half-hearted or ineffectual 
support. It is to be emphasized, how- 
ever, that successes in such operations, 
or any military actions, are seldom if 
ever sufficient to eliminate a guerrilla 
problem. 


SURRENDER TO GUERRILLAS 


Because of the historical precedents, 
surrender as an approach to antiguer- 
rilla operations must be borne in mind. 

As an initial approach, surrender ap- 
peals only to sympathizers of the guer- 
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rillas and other confirmed enemies of 
the administration. As the antiguerrilla 
operations continue and become more 
expensive in lives and material with 
success still far away, a negotiated 
end to the struggle becomes appealing. 
As operations drag on, political, eco- 
nomic, and moral purposes and objec- 
tives of the struggle become blurred by 
a host of secondary issues, which are 
artiully exploited by propagandists seek- 
ing to create in those not personally 
committed a wish for peace at any price. 

In the case of a small nation engaged 
in internal strife, where the prestige 
and support of major powers are lent to 
the opposing sides, external pressures 
for seeking an accommodation or refus- 
, Ing one may increase. These pressures 
when perceived by the indigenous forces 
can create resentment and/or obscure 
the casus belli. Such perceptions can 
provide a strong motive for seeking 
peace among those who seem to share 
a common nationality. Major powers, 
fearing a possible expansion of local 
strife into world war or fearing that 
their own troops may be required, not 
infrequently press for a negotiated peace 
between government and revolutionaries. 

These phenomena have been repeated 
time and again in the past twenty years. 
The latest example is Laos, where nego- 
tiations seem likely to result in the total 
victory of the insurrectionary forces. 
Surrender has not been confined to 
small countries. France, in effect, sur- 
rendered to the Viet Minh rebels at 
the Geneva conference in 1954. Nor 
has the phenomenon been confined to 
guerrilla warfare. The Korean “peace” 
urged and accepted by the United States 
is perhaps the most outstanding recent 
example. Allied policies and actions in 
Russia immediately after World War I 
and in China after World War II 
amounted to surrender. 


Generally speaking, if success in anti- . 


guerrilla operations is not soon achieved, 


the pressure for peace at any price will 
increase until a government finds that 
the only alternative to its dissolution is 
an accommodation with the enemy. 
These are, in fact, the only choices 
presented by unsuccessful antiguerrilla 
operations. 


STEALING THEIR THUNDER 


“Stealing their thunder” is an old 
North American colloquialism for out- 
doing an opponent in the very things 
in which he claims excellence. The term 
seems applicable to a concept of anti- 
guerrilla operations based on making 
support of the government more ap- 
pealing than subversion. This involves 
offering an opportunity to achieve legiti- 
mate aspirations within the legal polit- 
ical order to those discontented with 
or opposing the government. At the 
same time it is essential to make a con- 
tinuance of guerrilla opposition un- 
pleasant, unprofitable, and ultimately 
fatal. Acceptable justification for turn- 
ing from opposition to support must be 
provided. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the 
scope, application, and results of this 
approach is the “All-out Friendship or 
All-out Force” program of Ramon Mag- 
saysay. He was the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense for the Republic of the 
Philippines from 1950 to 1953 and 
undertook the required drastic reorienta- 
tion of anti-Huk operations. Most of 
the techniques and principles which he 
employed are applicable to problems 
often encountered in antiguerrilla opera- 
tions; and, therefore, they merit study 
in detail. 

Land for the landless and equal 
justice for all were the most appealing of 
the Huk’s announced objectives. Mag- 
saysay offered, and gave, the services 
of the armed forces to help those sin- 
cerely and peacefully seeking these ob- 
jectives. The Huks claimed, and most 
people believed, that the government 
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and the armed forces were venal, in- 
efficient, and unjust. Magsaysay pledged 
that these conditions would be elimi- 
nated as fast and as far as he and the 
armed forces could do so. Within a 
matter of weeks, almost every person in 
the area of operations had seen evi- 
dence that that chief of the armed 
forces meant what he said and that the 
armed forces were acting accordingly. 
In addition to the examples which they 
saw, they heard of many others through 
an effective publicity campaign. 


Attraction program 


One of the most dramatic operations 
in the attraction program was one called 
“Candy for Kids.” Troops on the 
march had customarily entered in- 
habited areas in an exaggerated combat- 
alert guise, weapons pointing in all di- 
rections as though immediate assault 
might be expected. In villages, the 
inhabitants would disappear; in towns, 
the troops were treated as a bad odor. 
Magsaysay ordered the troops to enter 
inhabited areas as though coming among 
friends—friends who might be attacked 
by the common enemy on short notice. 
The troops were supplied with candy 
and chewing gum to give to the chil- 
dren of their “friends.” Within a few 
weeks, the children were welcoming 
government troops as Santa Claus in 
formation, even in those villages where 
every family had at least one member 
with the Huk. The children became 
most persuasive propagandists, and un- 
witting intelligence agents of the army. 
Moreover, their presence was far better 
protection against surprise attack than 
any showy alert. 

Patrols often had been forced to 
subsist by requisitioning food from 
farmers. So did the Huk, but with 
seemingly better justification. Mag- 
saysay required patrols to carry ample 
rations and medical supplies not only to 
meet their own needs but also to give 


to needy civilians, especially those suf- 
fering from Huk requisitions. Treating 
a peasant, who had been forced to 
contribute to the Huk, as a fellow- 
citizen in need of help, rather than as a 
supporter of the enemy, often estab- 
lished a feeling of obligation which led 
to active assistance. 

Huk propaganda had long exploited 
the common belief that the peasant had 
no redress against constant abuse and 
injustice by government officials, the 


` soldiery, and the rich and influential. 


Magsaysay made it known that for five 
cents anyone could send him a telegram 
complaining of a specific wrong. Within 
twenty-four hours a special section in 
his office would start action on and 
answer each telegram. If a poor man 
really needed a lawyer but could not get 
one, the nearest member of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps (army legal 
section) went to his assistance. If the 
complaint was against a member of the 
armed forces, and was substantiated, 
justice was swift, exemplary, and public. 
Using existing legislation, intended for 
quite another purpose, the army estab- 
lished resettlement projects where sur- 
rendered or captured Huks who gave 
evidence of sincere desire to become 
loyal, peaceful landowners were given 
an opportunity to do so. When combat 
operations permitted, troops built roads 
and schoolhouses and rehabilitated vil- 
lages deserted from fear of the Huk. 
In short, the armed forces employed 
maximum ingenuity in demonstrating 
their status as servants of the people. 
These policies, and the punishment 
meted out in instances of their con- 
travention, were publicized by every 
available means, with maximum emphasis 
on establishing credibility. Commercial 
mass-communications media voluntarily 
sang paeans, for the most part, and 
their enthusiasm was the more effec- 
tive because of their past years of 
virulent criticism. Special communica- 
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tions media, ranging from newspapers 
to road and river shows, were estab- 
lished to inform places which were not 
reached by regular, commercial media. 


Early results 


The first major reward for this cam- 
paign to win public trust came within 
two months, in a way that would not 
have been possible had it not been for 
Magsaysay’s personal courage and talent 
for persuasion. An assassination agent 
sent by the Huk arranged a secret con- 
ference with Magsaysay, but, because of 
the announced aims of his target, he 
listened before he fired. After listening, 
he gave Magsaysay information which 
permitted the capture of the directing 
body of the Philippine Communist party 
and its files. This coup was so sensa- 
tional that it enabled Magsaysay to 
prevail upon the president to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus, a measure 
previously regarded as political suicide. 
Magsaysay took the responsibility, faced 
down a suddenly doubting press, and 
publicly and clearly staked his reputa- 
tion, if not his life, on the results. With 
the writ of habeas corpus suspended, the 
armed forces could, for the first time 
legally, hold in custody those taken in 
the act of rebellion or assisting the 
rebels, Had this authority been abused, 
it could well have caused the overthrow 
of the constitutional government. As it 
was wisely and honestly used, under a 
glare of publicity, it not only contrib- 
uted greatly to the successful prosecu- 
tion of antiguerrilla operations but also 
enhanced the prestige of the armed 
forces. 

However, the massive “attraction 
program,” as Magsaysay called the 
civilian support and propaganda opera- 
tions, would have been ineffective if not 
impossible had there not simultaneously 
. been equally vigorous and effective com- 
bat operations against the guerrillas. 
‘Civilians can not be convinced that an 


army is their protector unless it can 
fairly often meet and beat the enemy— 
in short, can protect them. 


Combat operations 


From the outset, Magsaysay made it 
known that he expected every member 
of the armed forces to do at least two 
things—-to be an ambassador of good 
will and to contribute directly to captur- 
ing or killing Huks. Himself a success- 
ful guerrilla leader, he had a withering 
contempt for organization, for theory, 
and for any training except that received 
on the job. The armed forces, on the 
other. hand, were well versed in theory 


‘and organization, they greatly respected 
training, and they had been so long 


engaged in anti-Huk operations as to 
accept them as a way of life—action 
against the enemy was of secondary 
importance, and the welfare of civilians 
ran a poor third. The head-on collision 
of these diametrically opposite points of 
view was bound to create an explosion, 
and, to the credit of all concerned, the 
explosion was under the enemy. 

Magsaysay promised an early end to 
the war; he demanded action. Initia- 
tive, ingenuity, and success were re- 
warded, their absence punished. No 
commander, even of the most isolated 
platoon, could go to bed sure that he 
would not be awakened before dawn by 
an irate defense secretary personally in- 
quiring why he was sleeping, how many 
Huks he had killed, and what he knew 
about the enemy, the civilians, and his 
own command. Inadequate answers 
were likely to result in immediate relief, 
punishment, or most thorough and pain- 
ful remonstrance. As a result, those 
who did not become enthusiastic about 
the defeat of the enemy as an end in 
itself became enthusiastic about it as a 
means of relieving the pressure from 
Magsaysay. 

Initially, action was incessant patrol- 
ling, often in disguise. As popular sup- 
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port and greater effort began to bring 
timely intelligence, specific combat oper- 
ations were mounted. Often, to avoid 
premature discovery by the guerrillas, 
the attacking forces were smaller than 
those attacked. Occasional large, con- 
ventional operations were mounted, pri- 
marily for their value in maintaining 
pressure against the guerrilla, but com- 
bat successes usually were the result of 
small, often impromptu, operations. 

By his statements and actions, Mag- 
saysay won acceptance for the position 
that the armed forces, and the govern- 
ment, were the efficient protectors and 
benefactors of the citizenry, seeking 
their. well-being and the achievement of 
their legitimate goals. This also estab- 
lished the logical contraposition that 
Huk guerrillas who remained active were 
the enemies of the people and did not 
merit popular support. The armed 
forces then, through helping and protect- 
ing the people by their effectiveness in 
hunting Huks, laid upon the people a 
moral obligation to support them. 

The value and the mutual reinforce- 
ment of the two campaigns, that seeking 
popular support and that seeking the 
. Huk, quickly became apparent to the 
most doubting. As civilian support was 
achieved, the armed forces received in- 


formation and assistance which en-. 


abled them to find and fight the enemy. 
This led to more efforts to win civilian 
co-operation, which, coupled with the 
proven effectiveness of the armed forces, 
led to the civilians proffering yet more 
information and assistance, and so on 
and on. As civilian and military per- 
sonnel were rewarded for useful ideas, 
information, and actions, more were 
` spurred to seek these rewards. 

Within six months, the Huk move- 
ment ceased to offer a serious threat 
to the stability of the government. In 
little more than a year, the operations 
became substantially a consolidation of 
victory, the elimination of possibilities 


for resurgence of major guerrilla activ- 
ity, and the mopping up of so-called 
hard-core or die-hard Communist in- 
surrectionaries, 

The “Finish ’em” phase was never 
completed. With active guerrillas re- 
duced to'perhaps 200 in 1954, other 
political, economic, and social problems, 
to be- expected in a country which had 
been a battlefield for thirteen years, 
seemed to demand attention to the 
exclusion of the remnants of the Huks. 
The -Huk effort still smoulders, but - 
government, governed, and Communists 
all concentrate now on other problems. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Successful operations against a sub- 
stantial, popular, guerrilla movement 
have few but inexorable prerequisites. 
The first of these is a firm choice from 
three possibilities: ) 

(1) Extermination or custodial re- 
location of the guerrillas and their pos- 
sible supporters——usually all or a ma- 
jority of the population, at least in the 
area of operations. 

(2) Surrender to the guerrillas and 
their supporters. 

(3) Winning popular support away 
from the guerrillas: while confronting 
the latter with an enforced choice 
among permanent submergence, sur- 
render, or death. 

If the first option is elected, the re- 
quirements for success are military 
means moderately superior to the guer- 
rillas, and unshakeable political power-— 
in which case the guerrillas offer little 
threat anyway. 

If the second option is chosen, the 
requirement is for a willingness to lose 
everything or to accept a reversal of 
roles, that is, for the supporters of 
the surrendering government to become 
guerrillas. l 

The third option demands more intel- 
ligence and effort than either the first 
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or the second, yet its ultimate cost may 
be far less than either of them. In 
most situations, it requires, as its sine 
qua non, a moral justification for which 
popular enthusiasm can be aroused. 
Usually required are military capabil- 
ities substantially greater than those of 
the guerrilla and ability, dedication, and 
effort not substantially inferior to his. 
An understanding of the principles of 
guerrilla warfare, and of the motiva- 
tion of these particular guerrillas and 
their supporters, is prerequisite to 
SUCCESS. 

The antiguerrilla forces possess many 
advantages. Usually they control the 
major arteries of transportation and 
communications, especially the mass 
media. Basic armament is seldom a 
problem. Above all, total physical and 
moral resources available are usually far 
greater. This means that the fighters 
do not have to spend much of their time 
seeking food, shelter, essential muni- 
tions, and medicines, and the propa- 
gandists can call upon established and 
respected authority for support of their 
statements. 


Developing an adequate comprehen- 
sive plan of campaign is not difficult, 
granted a thorough knowledge of the 
culture and society which form the 
environment and the knowledge, qual- 
ities, and materiel referred to above. 
The difficulty often seemingly and 
sometimes actually insuperable is the 
effective implementation of the plan, 
especially by an elected government. 

Implementation is sometimes, but far 
less often than it would seem, sub- 
stantially handicapped by a lack of 
capable personnel. The greatest ob- 
stacle to implementation is inertia and 
insistence, in effect, on business as usual. 
Unless adequate means can be developed 
to overcome this inertia, or to push the 
inert to one side, success of the opera- 
tions is doubtful. Unless representatives 
of the government can develop and 
exhibit an enthusiasm and determina- 
tion to win popular support comparable 
to that displayed on behalf of the 
guerrillas, failure is probable. Perhaps, 
in the final analysis, the essential in- 
gredient of success is a leader with the 
personal dynamics of a Magsaysay. 
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International Law and Its Protection for Participants 
m Unconventional Warfare 


By MORRIS GREENSPAN 


ABSTRACT: Unconventional warfare is governed by inter- 
national law. In the context of the cold war, it must be con- 
sidered in relation to both international and internal war. In 
international war, volunteers are lawful, as are troops belonging 
to an authority not recognized by the enemy. Guerrillas are 
lawful combatants if they belong to an organized resistance 
movement of a party to the conflict, are commanded by persons 
responsible for their subordinates, wear a fixed distinctive sign, 
carry their arms openly, and obey the laws and customs of war. 
Lawful participants in a levée en masse must comply with the 
last two conditions. In countering guerrilla activity, reprisals 
may not be used against prisoners of war or civilians in occu- 
pied territory. Hostages may, in general, not be taken. If in- 
habitants in guerrilla areas are deported, their welfare must be 
safeguarded. Captured unlawful combatants can only be sen- 
tenced by a' competent tribunal. In occupied territory, the 
death penalty against an unlawful combatant is only possible 
if the pre-occupation law of that territory allowed it. Espio- 
nage, sabotage, corruption, and propaganda may be employed 
in war. In civil and colonial war, both sides must obey the 
code laid down in Article 3 of the Geneva Conventions of 1949. 
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NCONVENTIONAL warfare is not 
a particularly apt term from the 
standpoint of international law. The 
world “unconventional” could be mis- 
interpreted to imply a type of warfare 
not in accord with the international con- 
ventions which are a major source of the 
laws of war. In fact, this expression is 
meant to describe unusual or unorthodox 
ways of carrying the fight to an enemy. 
It cannot imply the repudiation of in- 
ternational law in conducting those 
hostilities. 
Unconventional warfare, however 
startling or novel the aspects it may 
take on, is governed by international 
law. This must be stressed at the out- 
set because, more than orthodox forms 
of warfare, unconventional warfare of- 
fers a temptation to the participant to 
be a law unto himself. The reasons for 
this are the peripheral nature of these 
hostilities, the greater initiative afforded 
the participant, and the remoteness 
of the control exercised over his actions. 
Law in all warfare is the result of a 
balance between necessity and human- 
ity. Rejected is the idea that “neces- 
sity knows no law.” ‘Those who take 
part in war must conform to that law. 
Those who do conform receive its pro- 
tection; those who do not are punishable. 
We shall here discuss,. in relation to 
unconventional warfare, the conditions 
which the participants must meet in 
order to receive that protection. 


Forms oF UNCONVENTIONAL WAR 


Considered within the context of the 
cold war, unconventional warfare must 
be related both to international and to 
internal conflict. The essence of uncon- 
ventional warfare is that it should take 
forms which the opposing side finds dif- 
ficult to counter, not only in the mili- 
tary sphere, but also in diplomatic ex- 
changes and the forum of world opinion. 


It is a shapeless and insidious kind of 
warfare that often avoids the title of 
war; it is fought by subterranean armies 
composed of volunteers, revolutionists, 
guerrillas, spies, saboteurs, provocators, 
corrupters, subverters; it is a waging of 
war not only by military means but 
politically, economically, and psycholog- 


ically. 


This kind of war is not designed to 
overturn a state by hard blows; rather, 
it nibbles at the foundations of the state, 
removing the underpinning by a process 
of erosion, until the whole structure 
crumbles and falls. It is a war that in 
“peace” time operates at a level below 
that of outright provocation, and the 
instigators do not appear in the open. 
Yet, by taking over state after state 
in this fashion, the world balance of 
power may be effectively shifted from 
one side to the other without outright, 
all-out war. 

This type of warfare has been par- 
ticularly compatible with the Com- 
munist doctrine of continuing revolu- 
tion—appealing over the governments of 
other states to strata in their popula- 
tions which the Communist movement 
considers particularly susceptible to its 
propaganda. Besides advocating class 
warfare within the states of the Western 
bloc, it also tries to make use of libera- 
tion movements and the emerging na- 
tionalism of dependent peoples and 
colonial areas. 

Revolution is, therefore, a prime ele- 
ment in the tactics of the Communist 
bloc. In fact, most of the armed con- 
flicts since World War II which have 
brought the Western bloc face-to-face 
with the Communist bloc have nomi- 
nally been of an internal nature. The 
dividing line between international and 
internal war is often exceedingly tenu- 
ous. It will, thus, be necessary to con- 
sider unconventional warfare from both 
these aspects. 
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UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE IN 
INTERNATIONAL WAR 


International war occurs between in- 
dependent states or in a civil war where 
the rebels have been. accorded belligerent 
status. 
declared or undeclared, the laws of war 
still apply. This point is particularly 
important, because the tendency today 
is to fight wars without admitting they 
exist. Under international law, as 
evidenced by Hague Convention III? 
of 1907, hostilities should be preceded 
by a declaration of war, and the omis- 
sion of such a warning can have very 
serious consequences, especially as an 
element in the proof of aggression. 
However, a state of war between two or 
more powers is always a question of 
fact. Once this has been established, 
the laws of war come into play. They 
apply equally to the conduct of war 
which is justifiable and that which is 
not. 


VOLUNTEERS AND GUERRILLAS 


A tactic employed by the Communist 
states in pursuing the cold war is to use 
so-called volunteers from among their 
nationals as a means of intervening in 
a conflict involving other parties. The 
purpose is to support that side whose 
victory would be most advantageous to 
them. Since regular forces of the state 
may be sent in, as the Communist 
Chinese did in Korea, the term “volun- 
teers” is an obvious fiction. Its use is 
simply an attempt to avoid formal par- 
ticipation in the war, with all the con- 
sequences that flow from becoming a 
belligerent. 

The success of this tactic must depend 
on the complaisance of the opposing 
side. The latter may choose to accept 
the fiction; or, it may treat the interven- 
tion as an act of war. This is a matter 


1 Relative to the Opening of Hostilities. 


Whether international war is . 


of policy to be settled at the highest 
level. 

In’ any case, it is clear that the so- 
called volunteers are lawful belligerents 
and must be treated as such by the side 
against which they are fighting. Under 
international law, it is lawful for a 
neutral to serve with the armed forces of 
a foreign belligerent. By doing so, he 
abandons his neutral status and is as- 
similated to the troops he joins. 

It should also be mentioned here that 
troops belonging to a government or 
authority not recognized by an enemy 
are also entitled to be treated as lawful 
combatants. This includes those serv- 
ing in a formation such as the Free 
French Forces of General de Gaulle in 
World War II, in the army of a puppet 
government set up by an occupying 
power, or in the revolutionary armies of 
subject peoples which seize the opportu- 
nity of a war-in-being to liberate them- 
selves. Armies serving under govern- 
ments-in-exile would be entitled to be 
treated as lawful combatants. 


Guerrillas and guerrilla warfare 


The legal status of guerrillas is much 
more complicated. Guerrillas—partisans, 
resisters—inhabit, somewhat appropri- 
ately, a rather ill-lit boundary land in 
international law. They lurk on the 
dividing line between legal and un- 
lawful combatants. Guerrillas, as their 
name implies, engage in the “little 
war,” a protracted war of hit-and-run, - 
of innumerable skirmishes, of countless 
pinpricking attacks that drain the 
enemy’s lifeblood. “They must not at- 


2See Hague Convention V (1907), Art. 17 
(Concerning the Rights and Duties of Neutral 
Powers and Persons in War on Land). 

3 Geneva Convention I (1949), Art. 13, 
sec. 3 (Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces 
in the Field); Geneva Conyention II (1949), 
Art. 13, sec. 3 (Wounded, Sick and Ship- 
wrecked Members of Armed Forces at Sea); 
Geneva Convention ITT (1949), Art. 4 (Pris- 
oners of War). 
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tempt to crunch the core; they must 
only nibble at the surface and the 
edges.” 4 Mao Tse-tung sums up the 
nature of this war as: “Enemy ad- 
vances, we retreat; enemy halts, we 
harass; enemy tires, we attack; enemy 
retreats, we pursue.” 5 . 

Historically, guerrilla war has been 
the war which the militarily weak wage 
against the militarily strong, but today 
it has been adopted as a tactic by mili- 
tarily strong powers. States of the Com- 
munist bloc have long maintained guer- 
rilla forces as part of regular military 
establishments. This may be regarded 
as an outgrowth of their revolutionary 
tradition and their claim to derive sup- 
port from the masses. In fact, guerrilla 
war is what Clausewitz described as 
“a people’s war,” € one which depends 
on the intimate support of the popula- 
tion at large. 

This very term pinpoints the chief 
legal difficulty in regulating guerrilla 
war. It is that of distinguishing be- 
- tween the combatants and the noncom- 
batants in a population where so many 
may be helping the effort of the guer- 
rillas. Yet civilized warfare demands 
such a distinction. 


Legal status since World War II 


During World War IT, the legal status 
of guerrillas under the laws of war was 
the subject of considerable controversy. 
Powers such as the Soviet Union which 
made extensive use of them asserted 
their legality,’ while Germany and 


4 Karl von Clausewitz, On War, trans. by 
O. J. Matthijs Jolles (New York, 1943), p. 
459. 

5Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works (New 
York, 1955), Vol. 1, p. 212, cited in Henry A. 
Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy (New York, 1957), p. 347. 

6 Clausewitz, op. cìi, p. 457. 

T See I. P. Trainin, “Questions of Guerrilla 
Warfare in the Law of War,” American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 40 (1946), 
pp. 534-562. 


Japan summarily executed them as un- 
lawful combatants. The question was 
subsequently deliberated in the formu- 
lation of the four Geneva Conventions 
for the Protection of War Victims of 
1949, 

As a result, a common provision was 
introduced into the three conventions 
which relate to the wounded, sick, and 
shipwrecked of armed forces and to 
prisoners of war. This provides that 
irregular armed forces belonging to a 
party to a conflict, including organized 
resistance movements, are recognized as 
lawful combatants, provided they com- 
ply with four conditions. This recogni- 
tion is afforded whether or not these 


‘forces operate inside or outside their 


own territory and whether or not that 


‘territory is occupied. It applies whether 


the combatants operate on land, at sea, 
or in the air. 

The four conditions are (1) they 
must be commanded by a person re- 
sponsible for his subordinates, (2) they 
must wear a fixed distinctive sign recog- 
nizable at a distance, (3) they must 
carry arms openly, (4) they must con- 
duct their operations in accordance with 
the Jaws and customs of war. 

These four conditions are not new. 
They repeat Article 1 of the Hague 
Regulations Respecting the Laws and 
Customs of War on Land, annexed to 
Hague Convention IV, 1907, which ap- 
plied them to militia and volunteer 
corps not forming part of the regular 
army. What is new is that they are now 
specifically applied to resistance move- 
ments, a general term which embraces 
guerrillas. 


Organization 


Before discussing the four conditions, 
it must be noted that, for’ a resistance 
movement to qualify for legality, it must 


8 In each of Geneva Conventions I and II 
(1949), Art. 13, sec. 2 and Geneva Conven- 
tion III (1949), Art. 4, sec. 2. 
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be “organized.” The Geneva Conven- 
tions do not define the term, but im- 
plicit in its use is a systematic relation- 
ship of the parts to'the whole. Implied 
is a central direction of the movement 
to which the individual bands compos- 
ing it must be subordinated and are 
responsive. While guerrilla bands will 
exercise a much greater degree of initia- 
tive than units of the regular forces, 
those that acknowledge no authority but 
their own and individual combatants 
without affiliation would appear to be 
excluded from the protection of the 
provision. It is possible to conceive, 
however, that there may be more than 
one organized resistance movement 


working for a particular party to a 


conflict. 

Indeed, the requirement of organiza- 
tion should not be construed too 
strictly. “A people’s war ... should, 
like a kind of nebulous vapory essence, 
nowhere condense into a solid body,” 
said Clausewitz.° By the very nature 
of their warfare, resistance workers and 
guerrillas operate in small bands, which 
may vary in size. from no more than 
ten 1° to a few hundred There may 
be hundreds of thousands of such 
bands 1? working for a particular side, 
and, since they all operate in the rear 
of the enemy, it is obvious that their 
operations demand looseness and flexi- 
bility in organization, with bands merg- 
ing together and splitting up whenever 
the situation demands it. It must also 
be borne in mind that, while guerrilla 
warfare may be planned beforehand in 


preparation for an emergency, many: 


9 Clausewitz, op. cit., p. 459. 

10 Ché (Ernesto) Guevara, Guerrilla War- 
fare (New York, 1961), p. 37, recommends not 
more than four or five members for bands 
operating in suburban areas. 

11C, Aubrey Dixon and Otto Heilbrunn, 
Communist Guerrilla Warfare (London, 1954), 
pp. 69~70. 

12 Ibid., p. 62. 


bands will spring up spontaneously 
without waiting for directions from 
above. ) 
There is also the question of how the 
enemy, having laid their hands on mem- 


-bers of the resistance, will know that 


their prisoners did belong to an organ- 
ized movement under the terms of the 
Geneva Conventions. Prisoners of this 
kind will usually say as little as pos- 
sible about themselves or any organiza- 
tion to which they belong. No prisoner 
of war under questioning is bound to 
disclose more than his name, rank, date 
of birth, number (army, regimental, 
personal, or serial) or, failing such a 
number, equivalent information.’ He 
should also carry an identity card with 
the same information.* Ordinarily, a 
prisoner providing such information or 


producing such a card will have estab- 


lished that he is a member of an organ- 
ized movement. The wearing of a fixed 
distinctive sign will also indicate this. 
However, it is possible to envisage 
circumstances where members of resist- 
ance movements do not have such cards, 
or a prisoner may be unwilling to pro- 
vide the minimum information specified 
above concerning his identity, since this 
disclosure may jeopardize his comrades 
and reveal his organization. Certainly 
he is not bound to disclose his organiza- 
tion. .Is such a person to be regarded 
as an unlawful combatant? Geneva 
Convention JII says that refusal to 
provide the minimum information speci- 
fied may only be punished disciplin- 
arily.” It is obvious, therefore, that in 
weighing the status of a prisoner who 
may be a member of the resistance, a 
broad view should be taken of all the 
factors applicable to him in order to 
determine whether he is a member of 
an organized movement. His case will 


18 Geneva Convention III (1949), Art. 17. 
14 Ibid. 
15 Ibid. 
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never be as simple as that of a prisoner 
from the regular armed forces.’ 

The requirement that an organized 
resistance movement must belong to a 
party to the conflict should also be con- 
strued with reference to the circum- 
stances in which resistance movements 
arise. The Geneva Conventions do not 
say that these forces should be actually 
authorized by their own government. 
It is sufficient if they do in fact belong 
to that particular side. This matter of 
authorization will recur in discussing 
the qualifications of commanders in 
resistance movements. 


Responsibility of commanders 


The first of the four conditions 
previously mentioned requires that ir- 
regular forces must be commanded by 
a person responsible for his subordi- 
nates. This means that the commander 
must exercise effective control over those 
under him. He will .be answerablé 
under international law for failure to 
exercise measures of control within his 
power and appropriate to the circum- 
stances.17 The commander may receive 
his authority as an officer commissioned 
by his government, but alternatively he 
may derive his leadership from the force 
of his own personality or a position of 
authority previously held, or he may be 
elected by his troops. State authoriza- 
tion is not essential. 


Distinctive sign 


The second condition applicable to 
recognized irregular forces is that of 
having a fixed distinctive sign recogniz- 
able at a distance. Those familiar with 
traditional guerrilla warfare may find 
this condition hard to reconcile with the 


16 For the authority which determines the 
prisoner’s status, see below under Antiguer- 
rilla Action. 

17 See Morris Greenspan, The Modern Law 
of Land Warfare (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1959), p. 480 ff. 


$ 


very nature of such warfare. One of 
the chief strengths of the guerrilla has 
always been his ability to submerge him- 
self in the general population. The 
guerrilla has been indistinguishable from 
the peasant tilling his field or the worker 
at his machine, because that is what he 
was in between his exploits. The enemy 
soldier never knew who might strike the 
next blow at him, because it might 
come from any member of the civilian 
population, male or female, young or 
old. 

The corollary of this, of course, was 
that the occupation forces tended to 
regard the entire civilian population as 
their active enemies, to be dealt with 
as such, Guerrilla and antiguerrilla 
struggles have always had a reputation 
for extreme savagery, in which the civil- 
lan population was always the loser. 

The solution of the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 1949 for this dilemma is to re- 
quire resisters who aspire to the status 
of lawful combatants to wear a fixed 
distinctive sign which will announce 
their quality to the enemy. The sim- 
plest way of fulfilling this condition is 
that taken by regular armed forces, 
which is to wear a uniform. However, 
uniforms may not be available to resist- 
ance forces, especially to those raised in 
haste behind the enemy lines or spring- 
ing into being spontaneously. The 
poverty of an occupied country may 
also be a stumbling block. 

For those who do not wear a complete 
uniform, but only a fixed distinctive 
sign, the following considerations apply. 
The sign must be fixed; that is, it must 
be a sign that cannot be taken off the 
clothes at a moment’s notice. It should 
be either an essential part of the re- 
sister’s outer clothes or sewn on those 
clothes—-for instance, armlets sewn on 
the sleeves of a civilian jacket. 

The question is complicated by the 
tendency to clothe modern regular 
armies in inconspicuous uniforms of a 
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protective coloration. Should a guer- 
rilla, therefore, be forced to render him- 
self more noticeable than a regular 
soldier? The answer, of course, is no. 
But just as the regular soldier is, in 
fact, distinguishable from a civilian, so 
the resister should be distinguishable 
from the civilian ‘population in which 
he operates. Indeed, the matter of a 
distinguishing sign is more important 
in relation to the guerrilla, who fights 
at close quarters, than to the modern 
regular soldier who fights at a consider- 
able distance. 

No specific distance is laid down at 
which the resister should be recognizable 
as a combatant, but logically it follows 
that the distance at which it is possible 
for the naked eye to recognize a civilian 
should also be the distance at which it 
should be possible to distinguish a re- 
sister, since the purpose is to distinguish 
between the two. 


Special circumstances 


‘It often becomes necessary for guer- 
rillas to clothe themselves as best they 
can. Frequently, enemy uniforms are 
utilized. In such circumstances, the 
uniform should be stripped of the dis- 
tinctive signs which indicate the enemy 
soldier and marked with the signs of the 
guerrilla combatant. Although the steel 
helmet of a soldier forms an important 
feature of the silhouette which renders 
him identifiable, it would not appear 
justifiable on that account alone to 
deprive guerrillas of the use of enemy 
steel helmets from which enemy mark- 
ings have been removed. In any case, 
steel helmets in these days tend to a 
common pattern, and more than one 
army has helmets of an identical shape. 

What if guerrillas wear enemy or 
neutral uniforms or civilian clothes 
under their own uniforms? The’ ques- 
tion cannot be considered free from 
controversy, but the material point 
seems to be how they are dressed when 


théy actually open fire. It seems to be 
accepted that the enemy flag, his mark- 
ings, or his uniforms may be used as 
a ruse to approach him, or to withdraw, 
just as enemy colors are used for the 
same purposes in naval warfare. It 
would, however, be a war crime actually 
to engage in combat under the cover of 
such insignia. 

In the circumstances of guerrilla war- 
fare, which is waged in the rear of. the 
enemy, it must be recognized that the 
resister will often take measures to con- 
ceal his identity both in approaching 
the enemy and escaping from him. If 
he attacks in enemy or civilian garb, 
then obviously he will be liable to 
punishment as an unlawful combatant. 
But, so far as the enemy in combat is 
concerned, the important point is the 
outward appearance of those engaging 
him, not what they may have on under- 
neath. Further, it would seem that 
guerrillas not wearing their distinctive 
sign who defend themselves from sur- 
prise attack without having time to as- 
sume their sign should not be con- 
demned as unlawful combatants on that 
account alone, especially since the at- 
tacking troops know they are engaging 
guerrillas. 

The guerrillas are not obliged to com- 
municate the nature of their distinctive 
sign to the enemy, but unfortunate mis- 
understandings may accrue if they do 
not. All guerrillas in the same resist- 
ance movement should adopt the same 
sign; this would also provide evidence 
that the movement was organized. 

The insistence that the guerrilla 
should fight in his own uniform would 
seem to favor those countries with large 
tracts of marsh, mountain, forest, or 
jungle, as against the small, thickly 
populated, highly industrialized coun- 
tries. In the latter, it would be very 
difficult for uniformed men to conceal 
themselves from the observation of the 
occupation forces. It seems obvious 


that guerrillas operating under such 
circumstances would find it necessary 
to adopt some disguise most of the time 
and only use their insignia when actually 
engaged in operations. However, should 
their operations take place by night, a 
time particularly favored by guerrillas, 
they must still observe the rule regard- 
ing the fixed distinctive sign. 

Aircraft used by guerrillas should be 
correctly marked to indicate their na- 
tionality and military character if the 
occupants wish to claim the character of 
lawful combatants. Vessels of war used 
for naval operations by guerrillas should 
display the flag of their party to the 
conflict before attacking enemy vessels. 


Weapons 


The third condition applicable to ir- 
regular forces is that they must carry 
their arms openly. A pistol or hand 
grenade concealed under clothing would 
be an example of infractions of this 
condition. 


Laws and customs of war 


The fourth condition is that irregular 
forces must conduct their operations in 
accordance with the laws and customs of 
war. Belligerents employing guerrillas 
and those in authority over them must 
instruct them in those laws and customs. 
Particularly, guerrillas should be warned 
against using “treachery, denial of quar- 
ter, maltreatment of prisoners of war, 
wounded, and dead, improper conduct 
toward flags of truce, pillage, and un- 
necessary. violence and destruction.” 18 
Killing and wounding by treachery in- 
‘clude acts of assassination. The use of 
poison and poisoned weapons is pro- 
hibited,?® as are all arms, projectiles, or 

ts U. S., Department of the Army, The 
Law of Land Warfare, Field Manual FM 27- 
10 (Washington, 1956), par. 64d. Cf., Great 
Britain, War Office, Manual of Military Law, 
Part III (The Law of War on Land) (London, 


1958), par. 95. 
19 Hague Regulations (1907), Art. 23, sec. a. 
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material calculated to cause unnecessary 
suffering.2? Such would be dumdum 
bullets and the like. Prisoners may in 
no circumstances be killed in order to 
dispose of them in case of necessity. If 
the guerrillas for any reason find it 
necessary to disencumber themselves of 
their prisoners, the latter should be 
released unharmed. Guerrillas must be 
punctilious in observing the laws of 
war, because it is especially. easy for 
guerrilla warfare to degenerate into 
atrocities. 

Related in kind to resistance move- 
ments, but distinguished from them in 
international law, is the levée en masse. 
This is the spontaneous springing to 
arms of the mass of the population of 
an invaded country. It differs from an 
organized resistance movement in that 
this is an unorganized movement and is 
only recognized as lawful in a territory 
not yet effectively occupied by the 
enemy forces. Lawful combatants of 
this category need comply with only 
two of the conditions applicable to other 
irregular troops, namely, they must 
carry arms openly and respect the laws 
and customs of war.”* In their case, it 
is not insisted that they be commanded 
by a person responsible for his sub- 
ordinates or that they wear a fixed 
distinctive sign. 


ANTIGUERRILLA ACTION 


In countering guerrilla activities, the 
forces of an occupying power must 
strictly abide by the rules of warfare. 
Nothing inflames a guerrilla movement 
more than atrocities inflicted because of 
its activities. In fact, it has not been 
unknown for guerrillas to incite the 
occupying forces to atrocities against 
the civilian population for this very 
purpose. ` 


20 Tbid., Art. 23, sec. e. 

21 Ibid., Art. 2; Geneva Convention III 
(1949),. Art. 4A, sec. 6; in each of Geneva 
Conventions I and II (1949), Art. 13, sec. 6. 
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In the past, reprisals have been the 
chief excuse for the abandonment of 
the rules of war. Given the circum- 
stances of guerrilla warfare, the institu- 
tion of reprisals has too often resulted in 
a vicious circle of cruelty and savagery. 
Today, reprisals in warfare can only be 
exercised within very narrow limits. 
Prisoners of war are protected from re- 
prisals,?* and so are civilians and their 
property in the territories under oc- 
cupation.”* Neither may prisoners of 
war ** or civilians be used as hostages.?® 
Torture and cruelty against them are 
forbidden.”® 

Since a successful guerrilla movement 
must rest on the co-operation of the gen- 
eral population where it is based, a 
favored tactic of an occupant is to 
evacuate the population from guerrilla- 
infested areas to cut off sources of sup- 
ply and support. Such evacuations are 
still permissible, but only under the 
strict safeguards laid down by Article 
49 of Geneva Convention IV, 1949.’ 
The welfare of the displaced inhabitants 
must be safeguarded, and, in general, 
they must not be deported outside the 
bounds of the occupied territory. 

Of particular importance in the treat- 
ment of captured irregular combatants 
is Article 5 of Geneva Convention III, 
1949. This, in effect, provides that only 
a competent tribunal can determine the 
status of persons accused of being un- 
lawful combatants. It is not for the 
troops capturing them to adjudge their 
status. The matter must be left to a 
competent higher military authority, 
who must refer the case to a competent 
tribunal if it is decided to charge the 


22 Geneva Convention III (1949), Art. 13; 
see also ibid., Art. 87. 

23 Geneva Convention IV (1949), Art. 33 
(Protection of Civilian Persons). 

24 See note 22 supra. 

25 Geneva Convention IV (1949), Art. 34. 

26 Geneva Convention JIT (1949), Art. 87; 
Geneva Convention IV (1949), Art. 32. 

27 See Greenspan, op. cit., p. 267 ff. 


prisoners with being unlawful com- 
batants. Summary execution is abso- 
lutely forbidden. Until their status is 
determined, the captured guerrillas must 
be treated as prisoners of war. 

An effective means in the past for 
suppressing guerrilla movements has 
been the employment of captured guer- 
rillas against their former comrades. 
Today, this will be hardly possible in 
international war. It is illegal to coerce 
prisoners into enlistment with the en- 
emy forces. Neither may a guerrilla 
who is a prisoner of war enlist volun- 
tarily in those forces. This follows 
from Article 7 of Geneva Convention 
III, 1949, which provides that prisoners 
of war may in no circumstances re- 
nounce any part of their rights under 
that convention. 

Before leaving the subject of guer- 
rillas, it should be noted that regular 
troops, including commandos and air- 
borne troops, who engage in guerrilla 
tactics in the rear of the enemy do not 
come under the classification of guer- 
rillas. They are regular troops operat- 
ing in uniform and must be treated as 
such.”8 


ESPIONAGE, SABOTAGE, CORRUPTION, 
AND PROPAGANDA 


It will not be possible here to go into 
much detail on these matters. How- 
ever, it should be recorded that espio- 
nage is a lawful part of war. Yet the 
spy who is caught and is lawfully con- 
victed is punishable. The saboteur, too, 
who operates without complying with 
the conditions that denote the lawful 
combatant, must be prepared to suffer 
his punishment. In occupied territory, 
the infliction of the death penalty for 
these offenses is restricted by the pro- 


28 U. S., Department of the Army, The Law 
of Land Warfare, op. cit, par. 63; Great 
Britain, War Office, Manual of Military Law, 
Part III, of. cit., par. 105. 
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visions of Article 68 of Geneva Conven- 
tion IV, 1949. 

Regarding offenses against the oc- 
cupying power, this article provides that 
the occupant may, in effect, only im- 
pose the death penalty in three types of 
cases, if at all. The three categories of 
offenses are espionage, serious acts of 
sabotage against the military installa- 
tions of the occupying power, and inten- 
tional offenses which have caused the 
death of one or more persons. Yet, even 
in. the cases specified, the death penalty 
may be inflicted only if such offenses 
were punishable by death under the law 
of the occupied territory which was in 
force before the occupation began. 
Further, the death penalty may not be 
pronounced unless the attention of the 
court has been particularly called to the 
fact that, since the accused is not a 
national of the occupying power, he is 
not bound to it by any duty of. alle- 
giance. 

Persons who knowingly assist in espio- 
nage and sabotage are liable to the same 
punishment as the principals. Women 
are equally punishable with men. Young 
people in occupied territory who are 
under eighteen years of age at the time 
of their offense may not be sentenced 
to death.” j 

It would, therefore, appear that un- 
lawful combatants who undertake hos- 
tilities.against the occupying power are, 
_ on capture, protected from the death 
penalty except in the conditions stated. 

It should be noted, however, that a 
number of parties to this treaty, in- 
cluding the United States and the 
United Kingdom, have reserved their 
right to impose the death penalty. for 
such offenses regardless of whether the 
pre-occupation law of the territory made 
them punishable by death. 

Bribery, too, is a valid method of 
making war. Propaganda, also, is, 
whether directed at undermining the 

28 Geneva Convention IV (1949), Art. 68. 
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enemy forces or subverting his whole 
system of government. 


PUNISHMENTS 


Acts of unconventional warfare which 
are punishable under international law 
fall into the general category of war 
crimes. In principle, all war crimes, 
except where specific rules provide 
otherwise, are punishable by the death 
penalty. However, since international 
Jaw does not provide graded penalties 
for crime in the way municipal law does, 
the death penalty indicates only the 
range of a judge’s discretion in imposing 
a punishment, not the punishment which 
he must or should impose. Although 
the main purpose in punishing war 
crimes in unconventional war is to 
deter people from committing them, the 
punishment should also be proportioned 
to the actual offense. Corporal punish- 
ment is forbidden. 

While there is little doubt that a 
belligerent state will seek to punish 
those who commit war crimes against it, 
it is also under a duty to punish those 
of its own people, including members 
of its armed forces, who commit war 
crimes against the enemy. Justice is a 
two-way street. In fact, the doctrine 
of universality of jurisdiction authorizes 
even third states, not parties to the con- 
flict, to judge and to punish war crimes 
committed in a war between others 
which peculiarly offend against the 
whole of mankind. 


UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE IN CIVIL 
AND COLONIAL WAR 


In the past, the conduct of war not 
international in nature has, in the main, 


. been regulated by the domestic laws of 


the states concerned. International law 
has had little to say in this regard until 
a war became international in char- 
acter, this is, the rebel party received 
recognition as a belligerent. Even so, 


some authorities have long claimed that 


‘te 
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those international laws for the conduct 
of war which are of a purely humani- 
tarlan’ nature are fully applicable to 
civil war in which the rebels have not 
achieved belligerent status.2° This 


would include the rules for the treat- 


ment of the wounded, sick, and dead, 
prisoners of war, the noncombatant 
civilian population, and the forbidding 
of barbarous weapons and methods of 
war. 

However, opinion has not been united 
on the application of such rules, and the 
conduct of civil and colonial war has 
often fallen far short of this humani- 
tarian standard. Reinforcing the view 
that at least a minimum of humani- 
tarian rules must govern the conduct of 
any internal war, the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 1949 laid down an international 
code governing the conduct of such con- 
` flicts. These regulations are contained 
in an article common to the four con- 
ventions—Article 3 in each—and are 
applicable whether the rebels have bel- 
ligerent status or not. Participants in 
unconventional warfare in internal war 
must comply with those standards. 

According to these regulations, non- 
combatants, prisoners, wounded, and 
sick, regardless of race, color, creed, sex, 

or social standing, must be treated hu- 
-manely. Their murder, mutilation, 
cruel treatment, and torture are for- 
bidden in all circumstances. Forbidden 
also are the taking of hostages, outrages 
on personal dignity, and sentences and 
executions without previous judgment 
by regularly constituted courts affording 
universally recognized judicial guaran- 
tees. 

Both the government and the rebel 
side are under legal obligation to apply 


30 See, for example,’ Antoine Rougier, Les 
Guerres Civiles et Le Droit des Gens (Paris, 
1903), p. 234 ff.; James W. Garner, “Questions 
of International Law in the Spanish Civil 
War,” American Journal of Internattonal Law, 
Vol. 31 (1937), p. 66. ` 


these provisions at the very least, but 
they are also urged in Article 3 to bring 
into force, by special agreements, the 
other provisions of the four Geneva 
Conventions. The International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross is authorized to 
intercede with the parties to see that 
the provisions of the article are carried 
into effect. 

Article 3 undoubtedly represents an 
advance in the humanization of internal 
conflict. However, there have been nu- 
merous indications that even this mini- 
mum code is often being ignored, even 
in states which have bound themselves 
to carry it out as parties to the Geneva 
Conventions. In internal conflicts dur- 
ing recent years, many contraventions 
of Article 3 have been reported by the 
news media and have been illustrated 
by photographs and shown on film. Itis 
to be hoped that, in the future, parties 
to civil and colonial conflict will respect 
their obligations in law much more 
scrupulously. If they are not moved by 
higher motives or fear of punishment, 
the interests of. their side should in- 
fluence them to follow the dictates of 
humanity and reason. Terror, outrage, 
and atrocity refute the cause which 
employs them. As such, they are ulti- 
mately self-defeating. 


REALISM AND THE LAW 


Considering the lack of definition 
which obscured the legal status of much 
of unconventional war as recently as 
World War II, the present law on this 
subject represents decided progress. 
There are still obscure pockets in that 
law and some critics still object to 
aspects of the law as, it stands. In 
particular, they find unrealistic the 
definition of a lawful guerrilla as laid 
down by the Geneva Conventions of 
1949. Concerning this, however, it will 
be appreciated that the definition ar- 
rived at by the Diplomatic Conference 
of Geneva in 1949 represents an honest 
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compromise of the views of delegates 
drawn from all quarters of the globe, 
who were only too well aware of the 
difficulties in arriving at any definition. 
It was necessary to find a modus vivendi 
which would protect as far as possible 
not only the guerrilla himself but the 
soldier opposing him and the population 
in the territory where they operated. 
The definition agreed upon concedes 
something to all three of them. 

Only. accumulating experience will 
show how well this definition has been 
framed, but it may be recalled that 
other elements of the law of war have 
been denounced in the past as un- 
realistic, such as the Hague Regulations 
of 1907 in relation to occupied ter- 
ritories, and yet those rules worked out 
quite well where any honest attempt 
was made to put them. into operation. 
In fact, they have been preserved to the 
present day. 

Not to be forgotten in relation to un- 
conventional warfare is that warring 
states may in no sense attempt to snatch 
an advantage over the other side by 
imposing their own arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of when those laws apply. The 
laws for the conduct of war apply to all 
kinds of international war, whether re- 
garded as just or not. These rules 
apply, also, irrespective of the ideologies 


of the states engaged, and no state can 
exclude the application of those rules 
as a means of imposing its own par- 
ticular ideology. In terms of the con- 
temporary scene, this means that both 
Communist and non-Communist states, 
being bound by the same international 
rules of warfare, must apply them uni- 
formly. Guerrillas, whether they be- 
long to a Communist or non-Communist 
state, are subject to the same rules and 
treatment no matter how the war arises 
and whether it is regarded as just or 
unjust by one side or the other. 

In the case of civil and colonial war, 
there is still a dangerous gap in the ap- 
plication of even the minimum safe- 
guards laid down by Article 3 of the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949. This code 
applies to all internal wars, even though 
the rebel party has not achieved bel- 
ligerent status, but, since it does not 
apply to what might be characterized 
as mere banditry or riots, a great deal 
is left to the discretion of the parties as 
to when the code comes into operation. 
Recent history, as indicated above, has 
not led one to base too sanguine expec- 
tations on a reasonable exercise of that 
discretion. It would seem that some 
attempt should be made to define more 
closely the circumstances in which these 
rules come into operation. 


Cuba: A Case Study of a Successful Attempt to Seize 
Political Power by the Application of 
Unconventional Warfare 


By MERLE KLING 


ABSTRACT: The form of violence resorted to by Fidel Castro 
and his followers was guerrilla warfare. In contrast with the 
traditional coup d’état of Latin-American politics, the Cuban 
revolution led by Castro involved protracted military warfare 
and sweeping social, economic, and political changes. Among 
the factors which appear to correlate with Castro’s successful 
seizure of political power are the undermining of the moral 
authority of the regime of Fulgencio Batista; the exploitation 
of the charismatic qualities of Castro’s style of leadership; the 
attraction of support among the peasantry; the initial retention 
of middle-class adherents; the application of the military doc- 
trines of guerrilla warfare; and the neutralization of the power. 
of the United States. Lessons drawn from this seizure of 
power must be stated cautiously and, inevitably, will reflect 
our preconceptions. ‘The Cuban experience, however, suggests 
that guerrilla warfare is not exclusively a problem in military 
tactics, that publicity may promote the interests of a guerrilla 
movement, that the motivations of guerrilla leaders probably 
originate in distinctive traits of personality, that persons with 
rural backgrounds and residence provide indispensable support 
for a guerrilla army, and that each guerrilla movement appears 
to incorporate certain unique elements. An extensive commit- 
ment to guerrilla warfare, accordingly, may not represent the 
most appropriate response of a highly industrialized country 
to hostile guerrilla activity In another country. The United 
States, in order to cope with the problems associated with 
guerrilla warfare, requires a relevant model of the future which 
allows for change. 
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HE lessons we choose to learn from 

Fidel Castro’s rise to power in Cuba 
will reflect our preconceptions. For the 
initial angles of vision from which we 
observe human behavior, both in its 
violent and pacific aspects, set our 
boundaries of relevance in the selection 
of data. 

This analysis, for example, assumes 
that politics and war share common 
properties, since all political behavior, 
including the various kinds of warfare, 
is characterized by relationships of con- 
flict among individuals and groups who 
seek to expand their power and in- 
fluence. As a form of political behavior, 
warfare is distinguished by the extensive 
use of violence. When unconventional 
warfare is waged, the techniques of 
violence become diverse and flexible, and 
the ultimate stakes of the conflict com- 
prise control of the apparatus of govern- 
ment. Winners and losers in such a 
contest, accordingly, are judged with 
reference to their ability to command 
the institutions of government—courts, 
police organizations, military units— 
that demonstrate a capacity to enforce 
the most severe sanctions, including 
deprivation of life, for disobedience. By 
these criteria, Castro and his followers, 
in 1959, won in Cuba, and his opponents 
lost. And social scientists inherited the 
perplexing question: Why? 

In our quest for an answer, we, by 
drawing upon the public record of 
events, shall attempt (1) to differentiate 
the nature and consequences of Castro’s 
use of violence from the traditional role 
of violence in Latin-American politics, 
(2) to assemble the more prominent 
variables which appear to account for 
Castro’s effective seizure of power, and 
(3) to suggest generalizations and hy- 
potheses, derived from the Cuban ex- 
periences, which may serve to clarify 
the nature and functions of guerrilla 
warfare. 


CASTRO VERSUS TRADITION 


“Violence,” as William S. Stokes has 
observed, “seems to be institutionalized 
in the organization, maintenance, and 
changing of governments in Latin Amer- 
ica.” + Frequently in Latin America, 
shifts in governmental personnel have 
been accompanied by displays of mili- 
tary force. Under such circumstances, 
a relatively small military detachment 
occupies government buildings, the pres- 
ident and his close associates take refuge 
—asylum—in. a foreign embassy, and a 
new junta proclaims itself in control 
of the governmental administration. 
More than thirty Latin-American presi- 
dents, indeed, were displaced by such 
techniques between 1945 and 1955. 
Conforming to the restraints inherent 
in a coup d'état or golpe de estado or 
palace revolution, such revolts, while 
abruptly terminating the tenure of 
governmental personnel, do not disturb 
the prevailing pattern of social and 
economic relations. They ordinarily 
confine themselves to changing the 
composition of a group of officeholders 
by methods which are not formally 
authorized by written laws or constitu- 
tions. But their goals appear quite 


` limited, their effects are contained, their 


participants are few, and their periods 
of violence are of brief duration.? 

In the case of contemporary Cuba, 
while sporadic acts of violence have not 
been absent, Castro’s pursuit of power 
by unconventional means principally as- 
sumed the form of guerrilla warfare. 
The strife between Castro and his op- 
ponents has not been unmarked by 


t William S. Stokes, “Violence as a Power 
Factor in Latin-American Politics,” The Wesi- 
ern Political Quarterly, Vol. 5, No. 3 (Septem- 
ber 1952), p. 445. 

2 Merle Kling, “Towards A Theory of Power 
and Political Instability in Latin America,” 
The Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 9, No. 1 
(March 1956), pp. 21-35. 
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intermittent air raids, bombings, sabo- 
tage, kidnappings, and summary execu- 
tions; and relatively isolated acts of 
terrorism may have contributed to the 
demoralization of one or another party 
to the conflict at various times. But, 
prior to Batista’s departure from Ha- 
vana in January 1959, Castro and his 
supporters allocated the major share of 
their resources to a sustained campaign 
of guerrilla warfare. In the process of 
traveling to power by this unconven- 
tional route, they employed violence in 
a manner which deviated from tradi- 
tional Latin-American practice. 

What distinguishes the violence ac- 
companying Castro’s rise to power are 
the protracted nature of the military 
warfare, the broad range of the social 
and economic stakes involved in the con- 
flicts, and the threat to established sys- 
tems of decision-making. Since the ex- 
pansion of Castro’s power has not left 
previous social and economic institutions 
intact, and has drastically transformed 
the entire system by which decisions are 
reached within Cuba, the term “revolu- 
tion” rather than golpe de estado applies 
to the cluster of changes wrought by 
his employment of violence. And revolu- 
tions, as distinguished from coups d'état 
that ‘are symptomatic of the region’s 
chronic political instability, are rare in 
Latin America. | 

In contrast with the rapid execution 
of the golpe de estado, Castro and his 
followers engaged in a lengthy period of 
guerrilla warfare. It is true that Castro 
was not without experience in the more 
traditional employment of violence in 
Latin America. On July 26, 1953—his 
revolutionary movement later took its 
name from this date—he took part in a 
sanguine attack on Moncada Barracks 
in Santiago de Cuba, and, if this as- 
sault had proved successful, it is possible 
that Fulgencio Batista would have been 
removed as president, leading govern- 
mental personnel would have been 


shuffled, and social changes of only a 
very modest order introduced. Under 
such circumstances, Castro conceivably 
might have been a party to a coup d'état. 
But the attack on Moncada Barracks was 
repulsed. Castro was captured, brought 


‘to trial, delivered a dramatic oration in 


his defense which subsequently was pub- 
lished under the title of “History Will 
Absolve Me,” and was exiled. And the 
26th of July movement acquired mar- 
tyrs. 

When Castro returned to compete for 
power in Cuba in 1956, he no longer 
relied upon the traditional Latin-Ameri- 
can tactics of violence to overthrow the 
Batista government. In fact, he re- 
sorted to a type of combat—guerrilla 
warfare—which notably accelerates the 
rate of social change. Whatever may 
have been his intentions, his commit- 
ment to guerrilla warfare implied a pro- 
tracted military campaign of more than 
two years, sweeping economic changes, 
and radical modifications in the status 
and power of Cuban social groups. 

In the wake of Castro’s successful 
campaign of guerrilla warfare, accord- 
ingly, there came the confiscation of 
rural lands, the nationalization of for- 
eign and domestic properties, the estab- 
lishment of co-operative or government- 
managed farms, the expansion of social 
services, the suppression of opposition 
groups, the indefinite postponement of 
pledged elections, the replacement of 
Batista’s army by a new militia, the 
encouragement of a favorable climate 
for the activities of the Cuban Com- 
munist party, bitter denunciations of 
the United States, tensions with the 
Roman Catholic church, the inaugura- 
tion of measures of diplomatic and mili- 
tary co-ordination with the Sino-Soviet 
bloc of countries, and, on December 2, 
1961, a declaration by Castro that he 
considered himself a Marxist-Leninist 
and that Cuba would travel the road to 
communism under the direction of a 


$ 
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political party molded in the image 
of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union. Changes of this type and scope 
are not the usual concomitants of a 
golpe de estado in a Latin-American 
country. 


SOURCES OF SUCCESS 


It is doubtful that any key or de- 
cisive single factor can be isolated to 
account for Castro’s successful seizure of 
power. Every conceivable variable that 
can be correlated with his victory, of 
course, does not deserve equal weight. 
But an explanation which acknowledges 
the role of multiple factors, at least at 
this stage of our knowledge, seems to 
rest on the most substantial founda- 
tion of available evidence, and the con- 
juncture of perhaps six factors appears 
to correlate significantly with the rise 
to power of Castro and his supporters. 


Undermining the moral authority of the 
Batista regime 


Castro and his followers continuously 
challenged the legitimacy of Fulgencio 
Batista’s exercise of power. They 
pointed to his assumption of office by 
means of a coup d’état in 1952. They 
emphasized the dependence of his 
regime upon extreme measures of 
punishment, including torture. They 
denounced governmental corruption and 
venality. They contrasted the conspicu- 
ous luxury of the wealthy with the dis- 
mal poverty of the poor. They accused 
the regime of encouraging gambling and 
vice. They popularized a version of the 
Batista regime which portrayed it as 
brutal, dictatorial, illegal, and immoral. 
` Hence, their propaganda sought to make 
the Batista regime repugnant to good 
men regardless of their ideological 
persuasions. And, in retrospect, their 
propaganda was demonstrably effective; 
for, not only did it accelerate the dis- 
illusionment of. sectors of the Cuban 
population with Batista, but it placed 


. alone, 


the United States government in a 
defensive posture when it occasionally 
employed or assisted former members 
of the Batista regime after Castro’s 
consolidation of power. Their propa- 
ganda, indeed, simultaneously accom- 
plished the feats of prejudicing United 
States support of Batista—on the 
grounds that he was unworthy of aid 
from a government committed to the 
values of democracy—and exploiting 
Cuban nationalistic sentiments—on the 
grounds that Batista was an accomplice 
of foreign economic enterprise. To a 
considerable degree, consequently, the 
Batista regime, both at home and 
abroad, was discredited, and the moral 
bases for its authority destroyed. In 
the language of the United States White 
Paper on Cuba, issued April 3, 1961: 3 


The Cuban Revolution could not... have 
succeeded on the basis of guerrilla action 
It succeeded because of the rejec- 
tion of the regime by thousands of civilians 
behind the lines—a rejection which under- 
mined the morale of the superior military . 
forces of Batista and caused them to 
collapse from within. 


Charismatic leadership 


Dr. Fidel Castro Ruz easily qualifies 
as a charismatic leader. His political 
style is colorful, extreme, flamboyant, 
theatrical. He disdains established con- 
ventions and routinized procedures; he 
conspicuously departs from organiza- 
tional norms of behavior and appear- 


3U. S., Department of State, Cuba, De- 
partment of State Publication 7171, Inter- 
American Series 66 (Washington, D. C., April 
1961), p. 3. The same document also as- 
serted: “The character of the Batista regime 
in Cuba made a violent popular reaction al- 
most inevitable. The rapacity of the leader- 
ship, the corruption of the government, the 
brutality of the police, the regime’s indifference 
to the needs of the people for education, 
medical care, housing, for social- justice and 
economic opportunity—all these, in Cuba as 
elsewhere, constituted an open invitation to 
revolution.” Jbid., pp. 2-3. 
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ance. His beard, as well as the -beards 
of his guerrilla fighters, makes for a 
distinctive appearance. His recklessness 
in attacking Moncada Barracks, his 
defiant speech when brought to trial, his 
vociferous confidence in victory despite 
the initially disastrous results of his 
landing in Cuba in 1956 have conferred 
upon him a special reputation for cour- 
age and heroism. There is a mystique 
about his capacity to overcome adversi- 
ties. His preference for a combat uni- 
form likewise casts him in the role of 
a self-denying defender of deprived 
groups. Even his marathon television 
addresses serve to endow him with a 
unique identity and vaguely defined 
prowess. He thus lays claim to the 
magical qualities of ‘the charismatic 
leader. He is a man who can inspire 
legends. 

Particular importance, moreover, prob- 
ably attaches to charismatic leadership 
in contemporary Cuba. First, under- 
developed countries, with their large 
agrarian populations, often betray a 
propensity for leadership cast in a char- 
ismatic mold; and many features of the 
Cuban economy, despite .the country’s 
large urban population, conform to the 
patterns of underdeveloped countries. 
Secondly, the traditions of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries’ have not channeled polit- 
ical conflicts into stable, durable 
political parties; political conflicts, 
commonly, have assumed the form of 
struggles between strong individuals— 
caudillos—and their followings. There 
has been a cultural tendency in Latin 
America to define political battles in 
personal terms, and Cuba has not been 
immune to this tendency. Third, the 
morale of a guerrilla fighter especially is 
dependent upon an exalted view of his 
leader. Many circumstances in the life 
of a guerrilla fighter may demoralize 
him. His life is in danger. His con- 
ditions of daily life are uncomfortable, 
with few amenities. His food supply is 


uncertain. His familiar pattern of social 
relations is ruptured. His hour of 
triumph usually is remote. But faith 
in the extraordinary powers he attrib- 
utes to his leader may help to sustain 
him in his ordeals. Fidel Castro has 
been a leader who could evoke intense 
emotional responses of faith and loyalty. 


Attracting the peasantry 


In December 1956 a dozen men— 
the survivors of a band of eighty-two 
men who had sailed from Mexico on the 
yacht Gramma and had landed on the 
western coast of Oriente Province— 
escaped to the jungles of the -Sierra 
Maestra mountains in Cuba. Their 
mission was to overthrow the regime of 
Fulgencio Batista. But a dozen men, 
even when their numbers include Fidel 
Castro, Raul Castro, and Ernesto (Ché) 
Guevara, do not overthrow a govern- 
ment in command of substantial conven- 
tional military forces. In order to ac- 
complish their mission, this small corps 
of leaders obviously had to recruit nu- 
merous additional fighters. Since urban 
underground movements had proved in- © 
sufficiently powerful to overcome the 
forces of Batista, Castro, in pursuit of 
power, necessarily had to recruit his 
guerrilla troops from among the in- 
habitants of rural areas. He also had 
to rely upon members of the peasantry 
for information, or intelligence, supplies, 
and protection from the enemy. 

Whatever may have been the original 
motives of Castro and his associates, 
whoever may be the present beneficiaries 
of the Castro policies, and whatever - 
may be the ultimate fate of the Castro ` 
regime, the military imperatives of guer- 
rilla warfare in 1957 and 1958 dictated 
a program of drastic agrarian change. 
To increase the size of his guerrilla 
army, Castro had to appeal to the 
peasantry and to the unemployed rural 
inhabitants. His interest in obtaining 
power thus meant that he had to be- 
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come identified with policies holding 
out the promise of shifts in the pattern 
of landownership. For the composition 
of a volunteer army, the. military per- 
sonnel upon whom leaders rely for the 
attainment or exercise of their power, 
influences the social and economic de- 
cisions of the leaders; and Castro’s guer- 
rilla army, to a significant degree, was 
composed of discontented peasants and 
was dependent upon the sympathy, 
active and passive, of an agrarian popu- 
lation.t Not surprisingly, therefore, 
Castro’s movement became one of 
radical agrarian change. The sugar in- 
dustry, with its enormous impact on 
the Cuban economy, absorbed the labors 
of farmers and brought factories to rural 
areas. But it did not create a large 
agrarian population with a direct in- 
terest in the maintenance of the private 
ownership of land, and it could not 
provide employment throughout the 
year for rural workers. If the Cuban 
experience is representative, in fact, we 
can generalize that intrasocietal guer- 
rilla warfare is facilitated by a peasantry 
which does not possess the soil it culti- 
vates and a rural population which lacks 
adequate employment. 


Middle-class interests and values 


Some have described the Cuban revo- 
lution of 1958-1959 as a middle-class 
revolution. The leaders of the guerrilla 
troops could trace their backgrounds to 
middle-class professions, including medi- 
cine and law; the urban underground 
which co-operated with the guerrillas 
was composed of persons with middle- 
class origins; and political figures 
associated with middle-class interests 

4“Castro’s army was recruited primarily 
from the peasantry. The long-exploited 
guajiros gained new hope from Fidel’s promise 
of land, and many became adept students of 
guerrilla warfare.” Edwin Lieuwen, Arms 


and Politics in Latin America (rev. ed.; New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961), p. 264. 


helped to finance the original Castro 
expedition which sailed from Mexico. 
In his march to power, Castro did not 
deliberately antagonize these elements in 
Cuban society. On the contrary, he 
sought to enlist their sympathy and as- 
sistance. For this purpose, he exploited 
their resentment and hatred of Batista, 
promised to sponsor free elections and 


civil liberties, and avoided specific state- 


ments of social, economic, and foreign 
policy which might prejudice their al- 
legiance. After he conquered power, he 
even, transiently, rewarded non-Com- 
munist middle-class adherents with of- 
ficial governmental positions. Later, of 
course, businessmen and other middle- 
class groups, who originally had sym- 
pathized with the Castro movement, 
swelled the ranks of Cuban exiles. As 
he confessed in his speech of December 
2, 1961—in which he publicly pro- 
claimed his fealty to Marxism-Leninism 
—Castro initially concealed his hostility 
to the interests and values of these 
groups, because he did not wish to 
alienate “the bourgeoisie” at a time 
when his pursuit of power required the 
maintenance of a broad coalition of 
support. 


Applying guerrilla warfare 


The cadre of leaders around Fidel 
Castro was familiar with the principles 
of guerrilla tactics and adapted the 
doctrines of guerrilla warfare to the 
social conditions and geographical ter- 
rain of Cuba. It, in short, was com- 
posed of trained fighters. Before the 
invasion of Cuba in December 1956, 
this group was instructed and drilled 
in the tactics of guerrilla warfare in the 
mountains of Mexico by Alberto Bayo, a 
veteran of guerrilla warfare during the 
Spanish Civil War. The members of 
the group were aware of the need for 
recruiting young persons who could 
endure the hardships of guerrilla fight- 
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ing. They perceived the peasantry as a 
vulnerable target for their appeals. They 
had assimilated the lesson that special 
advantages are attached to surprise and 
hit-and-run maneuvers in guerrilla war- 
fare. They appreciated the protection 
provided by a cloak of secrecy over the 
details of military operations. They 
recognized the role of deception. They 
knew the value of a sanctuary which 
might be afforded by mountainous ter- 
rain. They arranged for the acquisition 
of arms and ammunition—from the 
enemy, from allies abroad, and from 
guerrilla~managed factories. They real- 
ized the importance of attention to de- 
tails, such as making shoes and tobacco 
available to their recruits. They im- 
plemented plans to spread propaganda 
by radio announcements and clandestine 
newspapers. They distinguished be- 
tween the functions of a member of an 
urban underground and a guerrilla army 
based in rural areas. They had learned 
that a small, determined nucleus could 
initiate guerrilla warfare and that a 
growing guerrilla band must be divided 
into relatively small detachments. They 
profited from the experiences of guerrilla 
movements in Asia with highly mobile 
tactics, and they shunned direct engage- 
. ments with the enemy from fixed posi- 
tions. After they came to power, in 
fact, Ernesto (Ché) Guevara wrote a 
manual on the subject: La Guerra de 
Guerrillas.5 


Neutralization of United States 


While it is impossible to attach precise 
weights to the various factors which 
contributed to Castro’s seizure of the 
governmental instruments of power in 
Cuba, the neutralization of the power of 

5 For versions in English, see Ché Guevara 
on Guerrilla, Warfare, with an Introduction 
by Major Harries-Clichy Peterson, USMC 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961), and 
Guerrilla Warfare (New York: Monthly Re- 
view Press, 1961). 


the United States may be evaluated as 
a variable of extraordinary importance. 
Despite his charismatic leadership, his 
skill in discrediting Batista, the tech- 
nical knowledge of guerrilla warfare on 
the part of his troops, the popularity of 
his appeal to the peasantry, and the 
integration of middle-class groups into 
his movement, Castro’s quest for power 
in Cuba may well have proved fruitless 
if United States power had been un- 
qualifiedly committed to the prevention 
of his entry into Havana. 
spect, the capabilities of the United 
States, however, were cast on the scales 
of power neither to tip them decisively 
in Castro’s direction nor to frustrate 
his ambitions: American power was 
neutralized. 

This neutralization of United States 
power can be attributed to three major 
constraints upon the evolution of our 
Cuban policy. 


The negative image of Batista 


As the conflict between the Batista 
regime and the Castro guerrilla fighters 
intensified, a cluster of negative symbols 
became fastened to Batista. He was 
portrayed as a ruler who profited from 
gambling and corruption and who main- 
tained his authority by cruel and sad- 
istic methods. Supporters of Batista in 
the United States found themselves com- 
pelled to offer apologies for the nature 
of his regime. As a last resort, they 
appealed for assistance to his regime 
on the grounds that it was at least un- 
compromisingly hostile to communism. 
But the disposition of the United States, 
especially after the visit of Vice-Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon to South America, 
to take a dubious view of the reliability 
of dictators as allies curbed enthusiastic 
and bold assistance to Batista. Ulti- 
mately, in fact, the United States with- 
drew military support for the Batista 
regime and thus hastened its demise. 


In retro- . 
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The confused image of Castro 


Our virtual rejection of Batista did 
not mean that we embraced Castro. 
Rather, we became preoccupied with 
efforts to solve the paradoxes of Castro’s 
career. Was he a Communist? Was he 
a demagoguer Was he a romantic na- 
tionalist without additional ideological 
encumberances? ê Was his fondest de- 
sire merely to preside over free elections 
in Cuba, or did he contemplate a radical 
transformation of the Cuban economy? 
If he was not a Communist, why did 
widely circulated. reports stress that his 
brother, Raúl, and his close associate, 
Ernesto (Ché) Guevara, were partici- 
pants in Communist activities? If Fidel 
was a Communist, why had the Cuban 
Communist party initially made such 
a contemptuous estimate of his military 
operations? If he represented interests 
which were unalterably hostile to the 
United States, why did a responsible 
journalist, Herbert L. Matthews, de- 
scribe him so sympathetically, on the 
basis of interviews, in dispatches to The 
New York Times?" If he was a Com- 
munist, why did an official of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, testifying be- 
fore a Congressional subcommittee, de- 
clare that the available evidence did not 
warrant such a conclusion? ê 

Absorption with these questions per- 
petuated a blurred image of Castro. 


8€ For an analysis of overlapping interests 
between modern nationalists and modern 
Communists, see John H. Kautsky, Political 
Change in Underdeveloped Countries: Na- 
tionalism and Communism (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1962). 

*For his account of his relations with 
Castro, see Herbert L. Matthews, The Cuban 
Story (New York: George Braziller, 1961). 

8 U. S., Congress, Senate, Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary to Investigate 
the Administration of the Internal Security 
Act and other Internal Security Laws, Com- 
munist Threat to the United States Through 
the Caribbean, 86th Cong., Ist Sess., Part 3, 
November 5, 1959, pp. 162-164. 


Unable to reconcile prevalent contradic- 
tions in his behavior and attitudes, the 
United States could not conveniently 
classify him as either a firm friend or 
a grim foe. Without a satisfactory 
evaluation of Castro’s role and status, 
the United States, of course, could not 
commit its resources appreciably to 
facilitate or to retard his rise to power. 
It is a plausible deduction that United 
States power would have been utilized 
differently if Castro had announced in 
1956—as he did five years later—that 
he was a dedicated Marxist-Leninist. 


Ambivalence o f policies 


Ambiguity of image spawned ambiva- 
lence of policy. The United States 
neither offered Castro the massive as- 
sistance which might have imposed 
obligations of reciprocity nor resorted 
to the economic and violent sanctions 
which might have frustrated his military 
victory. We cancelled shipments of 
arms to the Batista regime in the spring 
of 1958, and we did not forestall ship- 
ments of arms to Castro by such friends 
of the United States as José Figures, a 
former president of Costa Rica. Never- 
theless, the United States did not 
diplomatically abandon the Batista re- 
gime and make available unqualified 
support to Castro. After Castro’s entry 
into Havana, moreover, he did not re- 


' ceive an official welcome upon his visit 


to the United States and apparently no 
gestures were made in the direction of 
extending substantial economic assist- 
ance to Cuba. Thus, in the period of 
Castro’s rise to power, the power of the 
United States, which might have proved 
decisive in shaping his fate, was neu- 
tralized. Our vacillation and procras- 
tination permitted Castro’s guerrilla 
forces to consolidate their triumph in ` 
Cuba with a minimum of obligation to 
the United States. For .we failed to 
establish a claim to the benefits due a 
friend, and we did not assert the 
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dominance of a militarily superior 
enemy. 


CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, LESSONS 


An analysis of a single case cannot 
justify a statement of exhaustive conclu- 
sions about guerrilla warfare. But cer- 
tain - tentative propositions, perhaps 
more accurately labeled as hypotheses, 
may be offered on the basis of this ex- 
amination of Castro’s successful seizure 
of power. These generalizations—each 
of which might be subjected to addi- 
tional investigation and research—here 
will be stated baldly, in a summary 
style, without the elaboration and quali- 
fication that more abundant space would 
permit. 


Not exclusively military 


Guerrilla warfare is not exclusively a 
problem in military strategy, tactics, 
and training. The military aspect is 
merely one component in a system of 
guerrilla warfare. When guerrilla war- 
fare is waged with success, military 
tactics are co-ordinated with political, 
social, economic, and ‘psychological vari- 
ables. Knowledge in the application of 
the military doctrines of guerrilla war- 
fare, for example, would not have 
proved a sufficient condition for success 
on the part of Castro’s forces if other 
variables had not served to neutralize 
the power of the United States. 


Value of publicity 


Despite the high value attached to 
secrecy in the folklore of guerrilla war- 
fare, publicity may promote the inter- 
ests of a guerrilla movement. Detailed 
revelations of the military positions, 
deployment, or composition of guerrilla 
units, of course, may prejudice their 
security. But publicity about their 
leaders and their exploits may serve to 
encourage diffuse attitudes of sympathy, 
to attract fresh recruits, to create doubts 
about the authority of the established 


- ables. 


government, and to cultivate an image 
of irresistible guerrilla power. The in- 
terviews between Castro and Herbert L. 
Matthews of Tke New York Times, for . 
example, not only performed these 
functions, but explicitly contradicted 
Batista’s propaganda that Castro was 
not alive. , 


Motivations of leaders 


An explanation of the motivations of 
guerrilla leaders probably must be 
sought chiefly among psychological vari- 
The evidence indicates that 
individual members of the middle class 
-—~a, very small proportion in comparison 
to the total size of the class—sever their 
conventional relations with professional 
colleagues or students in order to lead 
a guerrilla band. The overwhelming 
majority of doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
students, and the like, however, do not 
become guerrilla leaders. Under the 
circumstances, we may hypothesize that 
factors of personality structure are 
crucial in propelling individuals into 
roles of guerrilla leadership. For the 
leaders, in other words, participation in 
guerrilla warfare may discharge psy- 
chological functions; for their sup- 


porters, guerrilla warfare may discharge 


other functions.® Whereas leaders, 
through guerrilla activity, may resolve 
personal tensions of which they rarely 
are aware, their supporters may at least 
consciously pursue relatively tangible 


` goals, such as the acquisition of land or 


more attractive economic rewards. 


Appeal to disaffected peasantry 


Persons with rural backgrounds and 
residence provide indispensable support 


® Among those who speculate about psy- 
chopathological components in Fidel Castro’s 
personality are Irving Peter Pflaum, Tragic 
Island: How Communism Came to Cuba 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961) 
and Teresa Casuso, Cuba and Castro (New 
York: Random House, 1961). 
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for a guerrilla army. The Castro move- 
ment attracted support from urban 
middle-class groups, but a significant 
core of guerrilla fighters in the Sierra 
Maestra mountains consisted of peasant 
recruits. This trait of guerrilla warfare 
implies that the social and economic ap- 
peals of a guerrilla movement are di- 
rected to a disaffected peasantry. 


Special Cuban factors 


While guerrilla warfare in Asia and 
guerrilla warfare in Cuba share some 
uniform characteristics, each guerrilla 
movement also appears to incorporate 
discrete or unique elements. Thus, 
guerrilla leaders often may exhibit 
charismatic qualities, but Fidel Castro 
remains a distinct individual, with traits 
of personality - which distinguish him 
from other guerrilla leaders. Castro 
himself is a nonrecurring variable. Sim- 
larly, a peasantry without traditions of 
private ownership of land regularly may 
provide a vulnerable target for guerrilla 
propaganda; but, in Cuba, thanks to 
the presence of sugar mills in the 
countryside, the ranks of the disaffected 
peasantry were augmented by unem- 
ployed and underemployed rural workers. 
Again, rural inhabitants with factory 
experience cannot be listed as a factor 
which invariably correlates with guer- 
rilla warfare. The fact that Cuba is an 
island—and that the original band of 
guerrilla fighters arrived by water trans- 
portation—also introduced a special 
geographical variable in the Cuban pat- 
tern of guerrilla warfare. 


Antiguerrilla measures 


A large-scale commitment to guerrilla 
tactics may not represent the most ap- 
propriate response of a highly industrial- 
ized country to hostile guerrilla warfare 
in another country. The Cuban ex- 
perience suggests that a highly in- 


dustrialized country, such as the United 
States, when confronted by a hostile 
guerrilla movement elsewhere, must seek 
to undermine the appeal of guerrillas to 
the rural population through social and 
economic measures and concurrently to 
evolve military policies which are com- 
patible with the skills of urban groups 
in’ the threatened country. In the 
absence of such efforts, the development 
of technical expertise in combating 
guerrilla forces probably cannot provide 
an insuperable obstacle to guerrilla suc- 
cesses. There is no a priori reason, 
moreover, to endow guerrilla warfare 
with an aura of moral attributes supe- 
rior to those imputed to other types of 
warfare. 


Relevant view of future needed 


In order to cope with the problems 
associated with guerrilla warfare, the 
United States requires a relevant model 
of the future which allows for change. 
Guerrilla warfare is a dramatic attempt 
on the part of some groups to secure 
change. To limit the adverse effects of 
guerrilla warfare, the United States will 
find it necessary to define its interests 
in a fashion which makes allowances 
for social and economic changes in 
underdeveloped areas, including Latin 
America. Interests defined along such 
lines then can be defended with com- 
mensurate power. 

In seeking to forestall the negative 
consequences of fresh outbreaks of 
guerrilla warfare in the Castro pattern, 
we might well discover precedents in 
the record of our experiences with 
Mexico. Obviously, the Cuban and 
Mexican revolutions are not identical. 
Significantly, Mexican relations with 
Russia have not resembled Cuba’s in- 
timate ties with the Communist coun- 
tries. But both the Cuban and Mexican 
revolutions have been marked by the 
traits of civil war, difficulties in securing 
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diplomatic recognition from the United 
States, shifts in landownership, con- 
flicts with the Roman Catholic clergy, 
expropriation of foreign-owned enter- 
prises, and the resort to nationalistic 
and radical political symbols. We did 
not welcome the violence of the Mexican 
revolution. We condemned Mexican 
restraints upon the Roman Catholic 
church. We engaged in a prolonged 
controversy over the Mexican expropria- 
tion of foreign oil interests. We were 
not enthralled with the language of the 
Mexican revolution which incorporated 
“socialism” and “revolutionary” as posi- 
tive symbols and covered the walls 
of government buildings with glorified 
portraits of Marx and quotations from 
the .Communist Manifesto. Despite 
these bases for friction, however, we 
reached an accommodation, and United 
States investments in substantial quan- 
tities entered Mexico after the Second 
World War. In a sense, the United 


States found it possible to maintain 
satisfactory relations with Mexico by 
defining its economic interests to allow 
for the substitution of manufacturing 
capital in place of agrarian and mineral 
capital. In another sense, the United - 
States defined its international interests 
to allow for Mexican support on issues 
of foreign policy, including issues 
brought before the United Nations: we 
did not demand the removal of Diego 
Rivera’s murals. . 

The dependence of Cuba upon the 
Sino-Soviet bloc as well as Castro’s 
profession of belief in Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, of course, are without Mexican. 
counterparts. But the interest of the 
United States lies in preventing the 
emergence of regimes with the distinc- 
tive features of the Castro regime in 
1961. And, in implementing this in- 
terest, the Mexican model, although not 
subject to mechanical replication, is 
suggestive. 
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N internal war, the population can be 


classified as follows:* (A) Insur- 
gents, (B) Giving some support to the. 


insurgents, (C) Supporting neither the 
Insurgents nor the incumbents, (D) 
Giving some support to the incumbents, 
(E) Incumbents. 

A complete developmental construct 
of full-fledged internal war would dis- 
tinguish three possible stages of violence, 
in which terrorism, guerrilla operations, 
and regular warfare, respectively, pre- 
dominate. These stages were reached 
successively, for example, during the war 
in French Indo-China.2? How to man- 
age the transition from one stage to 
another is an important problem for 
insurgent leaders.* This paper, how- 
ever, is concerned only with the second 
stage, in which irregular warfare is the 
predominant mode of military action. 


THe MIDDLE STAGE 


The general theory of war applies, 
of course, to irregular warfare,* and the 
strategy of irregular war is largely an 
adaptation of the general principles of 
military strategy.” The modern theory 


LI noted a similar classification for the 
first time in an unpublished memorandum by 
M. W. Royse. 

2 Cf. Brian Crozier, The Rebels (London, 
1960), pp. 127, 149 ff. Actual internal wars 
may, of course, skip the first stage, or never 
pass beyond the first or second, or relapse 
from the second to the first, and so on. 

3 E.g., Mao was preoccupied with the plan- 
ning and timing’ of passage from the second 
to the third stage. He criticized, on the one 
hand, the “adventurist” “left opportunists” 
who pressed for a premature all-out challenge 
to the Kuomintang and, on the other hand, 
those given to “localism”. and “guerrillaism” 
who resisted the eae to large-scale war- 
fare. Cf. Mao’s Problems of War and Strat- 
egy (Peking, 1954), pp. 20 ff. and his Strategic 
Problems of China’s Revolutionary War 
(Peking, 1954), pp. 47-55. 

4 Mao, Strategic Problems of Ching’s Revo- 
lutionary War, pp. 2-3. 

5 For a brief summary of these principles, 
see B. H. Liddell-Hart, Strategy: The Indirect 
Approach (London, 1941), pp. 336 ff. 


of military strategy and tactics ® in ir- 
regular warfare was largely developed — 
by Clausewitz in the chapter of On War 
entitled “Arming the Nation” and some- 
what refined by subsequent writers, 
especially Mao. The following brief 
presentation of the military aspects of 
irregular warfare draws largely on the 
writings of Clausewitz and Mao.’ 

In the middle stage, the crucial prob- 
lem for the insurgents is to compensate 
for their inferiority in regular military 
forces and gain time until either (1) 
the extension of their political influence, 
relative to that of the incumbents, 
causes the latter’s authority to collapse 
or yield to the insurgents’ demands, or 
(2) insurgent military strength expands 
sufficiently, relative to that of the in- 
cumbents, to seek a military decision 
in regular warfare. - | 


War of attrition 


The war in the middle stage, then, 
is one of attrition—attrition of men, 
supplies, the will to fight—in short, of 
all the elements that make up military 
power. In order to compensate for 
their inferiority in regular military 
strength, the insurgents may draw on 
any one of several factors in which 
they may be superior—leadership, 
morale, discipline, intelligence, mobility, 
concealment—-and they may force the 


§ According to Clausewitz, “. . . tactics 
teaches the use of armed forces in engage- 
ments, and strategy the use of engagements 
to obtain the object of the war.” Karl von 


Clausewitz, On War (Washington, D. C. 
1950), p. 62. In the following, however, I 


will focus on strategy, since tactics, more than 
strategy, must be adapted to the peculiar 
conditions of each case of war, and I will 
make no consistent attempt to distinguish be- 
tween strategy and tactics, two categories 
which, despite Clausewitz’ dictum, are dif- 
ficult to separate. Cf. Liddell-Hart, op. cit., 
135. 

7For an excellent analytical survey, see 
Peter Paret and John W. Shy, Guerrillas in 
the 1960’s (New York, 1962). 
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opponent to battle in a theater of war 
in which physical features—such as 
mountains, jungle, swamp, deserts—and 
poor means of communication make it 
difficult for regular forces to capitalize 
on their superior numbers and equip- 
ment. It will be insurgent strategy not 
to accept positional warfare and head- 
on major battles but to induce the op- 
ponent to disperse his forces, to diffuse 
his strength over space, so that, though 
these forces are superior in toto, they 
will be small and vulnerable enough in 
many localities to permit confident at- 
tack by insurgent troops. In such local 
combat, the insurgents seek to exploit 
terrain, surprise, and possibly larger 
forces, and they will disengage them- 
selves as soon as the incumbent com- 
mand pulls in reinforcements. 

As Clausewitz says: “There is al- 
ways still time to die.” ° And as Mao 
observes, the successful rule is the “.. . 
swift attack and withdrawal, swift con- 
centration and dispersal’; +° and “quick 
decisions” are at a premium in pro- 
tracted war.*4 Or, in Mao’s famous 
formula, “. . . enemy advances, we re- 
treat; enemy halts, we harass; enemy 
tires, we attack; enemy retreats, we 
pursue.” 1? In luring the enemy’s troops 
into traps, in preying on his lines of 
communication, ambushing his columns, 
and raiding his isolated ‘garrisons, al- 
though the over-all strategy is defensive, 
tactical operations are aggressive when- 
ever and wherever circumstances permit. 

This strategy, based on surprise and, 
hence, on mobility and deception, makes 
Clausewitz liken the insurgents’ irregu- 


8“We defeat the many with the few... 
Yet we also defeat the few with the many... .” 
Mao, Strategic Problems of China’s Revolu- 
tionary War, p. 114. l 

9 On War, p. 461. 

10 Mao Tse-tung, On the Protracted War 
(Peking, 1954), p. 12. 

11 Strategic Problems of China’s Revolution- 
ary War, pp. 123 ff. 

12 Thid., p. 69. 


lar forces to a nebulous “vapory es- 
sence,” a “mist” which never condenses 
in a large solid body, but only suffi- 
ciently and transiently in order to 
permit attack, under favorable circum- 
stances, here or there, Similarly, T. E. 
Lawrence speaks of them as if they 
were a “gas,” and concludes that mak- 
ing war upon a rebellion is “like eating 
soup with a knife.” +° 

In conducting this kind of irregular 
war, the insurgents will exploit what- 
ever weakness the incumbent forces may 
exhibit. Being regular forces, the latter 
may lack doctrine, training, and equip- 
ment for fighting guerrillas, their leader- 
ship may be hidebound, and their 
morale weak. They may depend upon 
a large logistical tail and be roadbound 
and clumsy in maneuver. They are 
likely to be easily visible and noisy,** 
and, above all, the special obligations 
upon the incumbent authority to protect 
the population, to display its power 
everywhere, will induce it to scatter 
troops over many local posts. Thus, if 
the balance of power is right, and 
adroitly exploited, a small irregular 
force can match or even paralyze one 
ten or more times larger. The pro- 
tracted, irregular war is like “a slow, 
gradual fire’ 1° which eats away at the 
incumbents, and the successful insur- 
gents will be able eventually to shift to 
an offensive war of movement, wresting 
control of territory from the opponent, 


13 “The Evolution of a Revolt,’ Oriental 
Assembly (London, 1937), pp. 112 ff. In- 
cidentally, Lawrence also remarked that “... 
analogy is fudge... .” Ibid. 

14 For which reason, as Lawrence remarks, 
it may be easier in some ways “... to defend 
a range of hills against nine or ten thousand 
men than against nine or ten.” Ibid., p. 105. 

15 According to Rostow, between 10 and 20 
soldiers are required “to control one guerrilla 
in an organized operation.” W. W. Rostow, 
“Countering Guerrilla Warfare,” The New 
Leader, Vol. 44, No. 29 (July 31-August 7, 
1961), p. 14. 

16 Clausewitz, On War, p. 458, 
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and finally defeating him in major 
battle. 


Sabotage and terrorism 


Two kinds of actions, which may be 
the sole form of insurgent resort to 
physical violence during the initial phase 
of rebellion, are of subsidiary impor- 
tance in the middle stage. These are 
sabotage, which is directed against 
things, and terrorism, which is directed 
against persons, The main functions of 
sabotage are to make the theater of war 
more favorable to guerrilla operations 
by blowing up bridges, rail lines, and 
the like, and to increase attrition of the 
opponent’s resources by destroying ar- 
senals, power stations, and all kinds of 
economic assets, especially those of im- 
portance to the incumbents’ war effort. 
Sabotage may also serve the purpose of 
demonstrating to the public at large the 
inability of the incumbent government 
to protect the country and, by inciting 
the incumbents to initiate sharp and 
perhaps indiscriminate measures of re- 
pression or reprisal, thus weakening the 
public’s identification with the incum- 
bents.*? 

The employment of terror is more 
controversial. There is general agree- 
ment that the insurgents’ resort to it 
tends to be most successful when it is 
discriminate, because it thus runs less 
risk of alienating the public. Practi- 
tioners and theorists approve of its dis- 
criminatory use (1) against persons 
conspicuously identified with the cause 
of the incumbents in order to put pres- 
sure on members of categories D and 
E (see introductory paragraph); and 
(2) to punish traitors and informers 
in categories A, B, and C in’ order 
to safeguard the security of insurgent 


17 “Things” may be destroyed by terrorist 
acts as well as by acts of sabotage, but the 
object remains that of terrorizing people 
rather than of modifying the military balance 
directly. 


forces and operations. Insurgents have 
employed terror more generally, notably 
against members of category C, in order 
to secure intelligence and supplies on the 
basis of fear.4® But such use of terror 
is rejected by most rebel leaders and 
theorists on the ground that, for ulti- 
mate success, the insurgents require in- 
creasing voluntary identification with 
their cause,?® although even indiscrimi- 
nate terror may shake the public’s con- 
fidence in the incumbent government 
and its ability to maintain security.”° 
From a theoretical point of view, in- 
cidentally, the concept of terrorism, as 
generally used, is very fuzzy. It is not 
clear whether indiscriminate practice is 
not of the essence of terrorism; if it is, 
then what is commonly referred to as 
discriminatory terrorism is either acts 
of war against the incumbents or the 
administration of justice based on the 
penal code of the insurgent counter- 
authorities, 


ASSETS AND UTILIZATION 


I have already identified the main 
military assets—such as military man- 
power, morale, security—-which, if suff- 


18 For example, such practices have al- 
legedly been employed by the Viet Cong in 
South Vietnam and by the rebel forces in 
Portuguese Angola. Cf. Rostow, op. cit., p. 
14; and Agricola, “Der Krieg in Angola,” 
Wehrkunde, Vol. 10 (October 1961), pp. 530- 
533. 

19 This is the opinion of Mao as formulated 
in his famous “Three Disciplinary Rules” 
and “Eight Points of Attention.” Cf. 8. M. 
Chiu, Chinese Communist Revolutionary 
Strategy, 1945-1949: Extracts from Volume 
IV of Mao Tse-tung’s “Selected Works” (Re- 
search Monograph No. 13; Princeton, N. J.: 
Center of International Studies, Princeton 
University, 1961), pp. 45-46. See also Ché 
Guevara, On Guerrilla Warfare (New York, 
1961), p. 17. 

20 Cf, Lucian W. Pye, Lessons from the 
Malayan Struggle Against Communism (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Center for International Studies, 


` Massachusetts Institute of Technology, n.d.), 


pp. 25 ff. 
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cient in the aggregate, will enable the 
insurgents to assert themselves in the 
strategic situation just described. I also 
pointed out that there is a degree of 
substitutability among the assets, though 
only a degree. Obviously, even the best 
leadership and the highest morale can 
only within limits make up for a lack of 
numbers or supplies, and so on. It is 
not profitable, however, to generalize 
about thresholds of substitutability or 
about optimum combinations of military 
assets, for these matters, as Mao never 
tired of reiterating, depend upon the 
circumstances of time and place. Above 
all, they depend on the structure and 
magnitude of the military assets avail- 
able to the incumbents and on the pre- 
vailing balance of political influence. 


Sources 


It is worthwhile, however, to raise 
certain general questions about the 
sources of these military assets and 
about certain general conditions govern- 
ing their proper utilization. For mili- 
tary manpower, intelligence about and 
security from the opponent, and food 
and similiar supplies, the insurgents are 
likely to depend heavily upon support 
from people in categories A and B-— 
and, of course, on expanding these 
groups by recruitment from categories 
C through E. Weapons and other mili- 
tary supplies are likely to be manu- 
factured by the insurgents, captured 
‘ from the incumbents, and imported from 
Indeed, the procurement of 
some kinds of military assets from 
abroad can be substituted for domestic 
procurement. ; 

But one suspects that there are also 
definite political limits to this kind of 
substitution. Are these limits more 
_ severe for the recruitment of combatants 
than for the receipt of equipment, sup- 
plies, diplomatic support, and military 
instruction? Will the employment of 


foreign soldiers by either insurgents or 
incumbents be resented by the rest of 
the population and induce it to give 
more support to the other party? How 
much does this effect tend to vary with 
the nationality of foreign soldiery? For 
example, would the use of foreign Arabs 
in the internal war of an Arab country 
arouse as much resentment—if it were 
resented at all—as the employment of 
non-Arabs? How do other character- 
istics of foreign soldiers——color, culture, 
comportment, and the like—affect this 
response? What are the consequences 
if both insurgents and incumbents make 
Conspicuous use of foreign combatants? 
At what point, as the employment of 
foreign military assets rises, does the 
war cease to be internal and become 
international? ` 


Base areas 


The transformation of military assets 
into military outputs demands organiza- 
tion and a process of production. This 
requires space as well as time—a prob- 
lem beyond the purview of this paper, 
which assumes that the transition to 
the middle phase has been managed. 
From this arises, as already mentioned, 
the importance of base areas or redoubts 
for which, again, foreign sanctuaries can 
act as substitutes, as in the internal 
wars of Laos and Vietnam. 

There is general agreement that, 
against ‘an opponent who is greatly 
superior in regular strength, the insur- 
gents’ ability to establish, maintain, and 
replace base areas depends on one or 
more of three special conditions: (1) 
physically difficult terrain; (2) a low 
level of economic development and, 
hence, of means of transportation; and 
(3), to a lesser extent, the size of the 
country involved. The first two factors 
tend to reduce the mobility and effec- 
tiveness of regular armies; the third will 
tend to scatter the incumbents’ regular 
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forces, if their strength, though great 
in relation to the insurgents’, is small 
relative to the size of the country—for 
example, China. 

It is indeed plausible that the classic 
type of guerrilla war will, by itself, only 
occur in the setting of an essentially 
underdeveloped area in which natural 
obstacles have not been overcome by 
modern techniques of communication.” 
In an industrial area, internal war is 
more likely to take the forms of. coups 
d'état, brief uprisings,” terrorism and— 
provided the armed forces are politically 
split—regular warfare.?° 

The desirable properties of a base 
area vary with the insurgents’ require- 
ments which, be it noted, may well make 
conflicting demands. A base in terrain 
which is geographically difficult, pro- 
vided with inadequate lines of com- 
munication, and, hence, is economically 
relatively poor and sparsely populated 
may constitute a net advantage to weak 
insurgent forces which are on the de- 
fensive. However, from the viewpoint 
of manpower, supplies,?* and political 
communication and prestige, a populous 
area with presumably better means of 
communication is an obvious advantage. 
` The inclination of insurgents to trade off 
one set of advantages for the other will 
obviously depend on the balance of 
military capability between insurgents 
and incumbents. 


21 Disguised guerrillas, however, can fight 
in the cities controlled by the incumbents— 
e.g. in the Algerian cities and in the outskirts 
of Saigon. Cf. George K. Tanham, Com- 
munist Revolutionary Warfare (New York, 
1961), p. 25. 

22 This does not mean that uprisings and 
coups état may not also occur less often in 
highly industrialized than in relatively under- 
developed countries. 

23 In economically developed countries, Mao 
argues, the correct insurgent strategy is first 
to seize the cities, and then to advance on 
the countryside. Cf. Problems of War and 
Strategy, pp. 2-3. 

24 Cf, Guevara, On Guerrilla Warfare, p. 22. 


Use of regulars 


The three special conditions for the 
maintenance of insurgent base areas can 
obviously be relaxed if the war is not 
purely one of guerrilla operations but 
becomes mixed because the military as- 
sets of the insurgents are sufficient to 
permit them to oppose the incumbents’ 
army, at least in some areas and at 
some times, in regular though fluid war- 
fare. Thus, Tito’s partisans were even- 
tually able to challenge the Axis troops 
in open and populous parts of Yugo- 
slavia—for example, Slovenia. 

In that event, the insurgent forces 
will be composed not only of the usual 
full-time and part-time guerrillas,” but . 
also of fairly large units capable of regu- 
lar combat. Even when the Communist 
fortunes ran low, after 1928, Mao had 
units manned by thousands of men, 
vaguely referred to as armies or divi- 
sions, and the Vietminh had regular 
divisions as early as 1950.76 On the 
other hand, it is sometimes claimed that, 
without some support from regular 
troops, guerrillas are not very effective 
against regular forces, may be unable to 
maintain bases, and may be forced to 
shift to highly dispersed operations in 
which acts of sabotage and terrorism 
predominate.2” Pye cites this absence 
of some regular force as a decisive 
weakness of the Communist insurrection 
in Malaya.”® 

An interesting, because it is ambigu- 
ous, example is furnished by the present 


25 Part-time guerrillas are members of local 
civilian populations and, hence, are concealed 
combatants who are used intermittently, chiefly 
for acts of sabotage, terrorism, and intelligence. 
Cf. Vincent Ney, “Guerrilla War and Modern 
Strategy,” Orbis, Vol. 2 (1958), pp. 77-78. 
Part-time guerrillas are sometimes grouped in 
local militia-type units. Cf. Tanham, op. 
cit., pp. 45-46. 

26 Ibid., pp. 41-43. 

27 Ney, of. cit, pp. 80-81. 

28 Op, cit, pp. 52-53. 
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organization of the Viet Cong in South 
Vietnam. Their total number of com- 
batants was estimated at from 12,000 to 
14,000 in 1961, in addition to part-time 
guerrillas and sympathizers in the vil- 
lage “cells.” The full-time guerrillas 
were grouped in twenty-seven “regular” 
battalions operating from fairly well- 
defined bases in jungle or marsh land 
and in forty-three regional companies of 
“local troops at the district level” which 
were “true guerrillas” who supported the 
“regulars” in the battalions but were 
always on the move from village to 
village. Upon the approach of strong 
government columns, these battalions do 
not defend their bases, but melt into 
the jungle or retreat across the country’s 
boundary and re-establish bases where 
and when conditions permit.?® Castro 
did not command large units of regular 
forces in his struggle with Batista. On 
this matter, no general conclusion can 
be derived from either theory or his- 
torical experience. The essentiality of 
a regular military component obviously 
depends upon many variable factors, 
notably on the strength of the incum- 
bents’ forces. 


POLITICAL CONFRONTATION 


There is far less focused theory about 
the political, as distinct from the mili- 
tary, confrontation between insurgents 
and incumbents in the type of internal 
war under discussion. It is generally 
recognized that the military assets and 
strength of both sides depend heavily on 
their political influence in the com- 


munity; and it is generally agreed that - 


—directly as well as indirectly—the out- 
come of the internal struggle depends 
heavily on the relative success of the 
two opponents in their competition for 
political influence. But, from these 
general observations, the literature 

29 “Vietnam War Moves to New Climax,” 


The Times (London), September 27, 1961, 
p. 13. 


jumps immediately to a set of specific, 
tactical prescriptions for waging the 
political struggle. 

The general problem is clear enough. 
If internal war breaks out and pro- 
gresses to the stage of prolonged but 
predominantly irregular warfare, the 
incumbent authorities have obviously 
frustrated, or appeared to frustrate, ir- 
reducible expectations of goal achieve- 
ment, not necessarily on the part of the 
majority of the population, but—as a 
minimum—on the part of groups suffi- 
cient in number, skill, ambition, and in- 
fluence to set themselves up as a rival 
authority. The incumbents may have 
brought about this critical degree of 
political disunity because they appeared 
to be grossly unresponsive to the goal 
aspirations of the rebels, their sup- 
porters, and possibly the population in 
category C or because, though not thus 
unresponsive, they appeared to be 
grossly inefficient in managing the com- 
munity’s goal achievement.*° 

Except when the insurgents are out 
for independence or a high degree of 
autonomy, they will wage the political 
struggle by impressing the community 
(1) with the inefficiency, corruption, 
and injustice of the incumbents and, 
hence, with the ultimate illegitimacy of 
their claim to authority, and (2) with 
the expectation that a government 
formed, or a constitution prepared, by 
the rebels would lead to an enlarged 
output, and a just distribution, of such 
values as income, security, respect, and 
political influence. The insurgent claim 


80 Appearance and reality may, of course, 
differ. A government may be relatively 
responsive to the long-run goal-striving of the 
population and relatively efficient, yet ap- 
pear to be unresponsive and inefficient be- 
cause the country suffers from adversities 
beyond the government’s control (e.g, a 
series of crop failures or attack by a militarily 
superior country) or because it is the -target 
of an effective propaganda and subversive 
attack directed from the outside. 
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may be expressed in an ideology or 
social myth sharply conflicting with that 
of the incumbents or manipulate rela- 
tively simple symbols such as land and 
bread.® Contrariwise, the incumbent 
government may try to discredit the 
rebel claims and try to impress the 
community with the legitimacy of its 
claim to government and with the basic 
efficiency and justice of its policies. 


Asymmetries 


There are several aspects of this polit- 
ical confrontation which have not been 
studied or not studied sufficiently. It 
may, of course, be assumed, and turn 
out upon further study, that everything 
else about this situation depends so 
much on the concrete circumstances of 
each case that it is an infertile field for 
generalization. - But the assumption is 
not obviously true and merits testing. 
For example, are there not important 
asymmetries in the rival political pos- 
tures which may hold for a large number 
of actual cases? Will not the incum- 
bent authorities tend to command large 
advantages in terms of administrative 
and economic, as well as military, cap- 
abilities and in terms of legal or tradi- 
tional legitimacy and, hence, in the 
reluctance of large parts of the popula- 
tion to defy the incumbent authorities 
or to withhold support from them? 

On the other hand, once an internal 
war has been precipitated and has pro- 
gressed to the stage under discussion— 


81 In order to maximize popular support, the 
insurgents may not, however, reveal their 
goals if these would elicit opposition in 
categories B and C. Thus, the Chinese Com- 
raunists acted as land reformers. And Guevara 
wrote of the model guerrilla: “At first, he 
will not stress social reform, acting more like 
a big brother to the poor farmer. . . .” On 
Guerrilla Warfare, p. 31. Similarly, parts of 
the civilian population may support the in- 
surgents not because they sympathize with 
their goals, but simply because they sympa- 
thize even less with those of the incumbents. 


which could rarely happen without, at 
least apparently, serious deficiencies in 
the performance of the incumbent gov- 
ernment-——will the latter not enter the 
political struggle with an essentially 
defensive posture? Will it not be diffi- 
cult for the incumbents, in making their 
counterclaims, to proceed to an offensive 
political posture, since any promises of 
reform may be suspected of being in- 
spired by tactical opportunism rather 
than a genuine commitment to change? 
Will the promises of the insurgents be 
more readily believed than those of the 
incumbents? In the political component 
of internal war, are there other asym- 
metries resulting from the fact that a 
legitimate government is making war on 
a proportion of its own people? 


Communications 


The means available to both sides for 
defining the issue in one’s favor and 
for establishing political claims and 
counterclaims fall into three groups: (1) 
verbal communications through various 
media; (2) other symbolic acts to 
demonstrate the virtues of one’s side; 
and (3) actions designed to incite the 
opponent to discreditable behavior. The 
general availability of these means is 
recognized in the literature. But again, 
little attempt has been made to inquire 
systematically into the conditions of 
their use and their effectiveness in in- 
ternal war and into the asymmetries in 
the ability of each side to employ them. 

If internal wars of the kind under 
discussion are likely to occur only in 
countries which are relatively under- 
developed economically, then the prob- 
lems of propaganda, psychological war- 
fare, and political warfare ** will have 
to be studied within the context not only 
of internal rather than external conflict 


32 For definitions of these terms, see William 
E. Dougherty and Morris Janowitz (eds.), A 
Psychological Warfare Casebook (Baltimore, 
Md., 1958), chaps. 1-2. 
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but also of a primarily agrarian rather 
than industrial setting. Regarding the 
latter contrast, due allowance will have 
to be made for striking disparities in 
literacy, in the development of mass 
media of communication, and in basic 
political structures and processes.** For 
instance, how is the political component 
of internal war affected if, compared 
with industrial societies, the country at 
war is economically underdeveloped and 
highly deficient in ethnic, cultural, and 
political integration and, hence, exhibits 
sharp discontinuities in political com- 
munication? In-such.a setting, what 
are the target characteristics of urban 
workers, the armed services, bureau- 
cratic personnel, the peasantry? To 
what extent do discontinuities in polit- 
ical communication make it likely that 
sizable sections of the population— 

especially when organized on a com- 
' munal basis—will, in effect, “sit out” 

the internal war? i 


Motivations 


Indeed, one would like to see more 
systematic study of the factors condi- 
tioning the reactions of people in cate- 
gories B, C, and D. Instead of only 
formulating a participant structure on 
the basis of behavior, one would then 
want to proceed to a structure of rele- 
vant motivations which’lie behind be- 
havior in categories A to E. Thus, 
people in categories B and D—and 
even in A and E—may support the in- 
surgents or incumbents because they 
sympathize with them and their cause or 
because, speculating on the outcome of 
the internal war, they want to derive 


benefits from being identified with the’ 


winning side or at least to avoid 
penalties for having supported the loser. 
Again, the population in C may fall 


83 Cf. Gabriel A. Almond and James S. 
Coleman (eds.), The Politics of the Developing 
Areas (Princeton, N. J., 1960), especially the 
Introduction and Conclusion. 


into three subcategories: (1) those who, 
though aware of the political aims of 
the contenders, are politically neutral 
toward them; ** (2) those who have 
political preferences for one side or the 
other but do not want to run the risk 
of being identified with the loser; and 
(3) those who are politically ignorant 
of, or apathetic toward, the internal con- 
flict. It is precisely in relatively under- 
developed countries that this third group 
may be very large and that the internal 
war may be conducted by relatively 
small minorities. Clearly, the way the 
political war is waged, and its outcome, 
depend heavily on the structure of moti- 
vation and political engagement; and, 
clearly, the support which the con- 
testants can derive for their military 
effort depends on the structure of 
motivation—for example, on the extent 
to which people are prepared to run 
the risk of overt or covert support. The 
structure of motivations, and its manip- 
ulability, thus circumscribe the internal 
war potential of insurgents and incum- 
bents. 


Issues 
It has also been recognized that the 


means employed to wage the political 


struggle must be related to the specific 
issues over which the internal war is 
fought. If the insurgents are relatively 
weak politically, the incumbents may 
win by treating the rebellion as a mere 
matter of restoring legitimate law and 
order. On the other hand, if the in- 
surgents are politically strong and not 
foredoomed to military defeat, the in- 


34 This need not mean that they are also 
indifferent toward the fact:of internal war, 
which is obviously a burden on any com- 
munity in which it takes place. Except for 
groups which can isolate themselves from these 
effects, or in one way or another profit from 
them, it. is hard to imagine people who are 
neutral to the fact of war even though they 
have no political preference for either op- 


ponent. 
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cumbents will be under pressure to go 
beyond this position and respond posi- 
tively to the. political as well as the 
- military challenge. Mere propaganda 
and limited reforms may then not 
suffice, and the incumbents face a di- 
lemma which calls for more serious 
study than it has received. 

Once internal war has reached a 
serious pitch, to what extent, and under 
what conditions, will incumbents be able 
to offer the population a better future 
than the status quo ante or even to 
identify themselves with revolutionary 
demands? ** In the case of wars of 
secession, this is obviously difficult (for 
example, French Indo-China, Algeria), 
though not impossible (for example, 
British Malaya). But it should also be 
difficult in other cases of internal strife, 
if only in terms of accepting the cost 
and of preserving unity among the in- 
cumbents and their supporters. Batista 
was unable to do so in Cuba, and it 
is widely believed that, despite a strong 
military superiority, the government of 
South Vietnam has found it impossible 
to defeat the Viet Cong because it has 
no political hold over a large part of the 
peasant population. This problem also 
raises the further question of the cir- 
cumstances under which major ac- 
commodation to rebel demands will 
tend to give victory to the insurgent 
rather than the incumbent side. 


INSURGENT TACTICS 


Throughout his writings on the sub- 
. ject, Mao stresses that political mobili- 
zation is “the most important prob- 
lem” °° in internal war. The primacy 


35 Whether the incumbents are pressed to 
follow one line rather than the other depends, 
of course, on whether a large proportion of 
the population supports the insurgents, or 
fails to support the incumbents, and acts more 
out of hostility to the latter than out of 
sympathy with the former. 

86 Strategic Problems of Ching’s Revolu- 
tionary War, p. 61. : 


of political penetration and conquest 
over military actions was emphasized by 
General Giap, the Vietminh military 
commander.??” The strategy of fighting 
the political war must be organized 
and formulated in a set of appropriate 
tactical precepts. The insurgents re- 
quire base areas for this purpose as well 
as for sustaining the military contest; 
their rival authority is reinforced if it 
commands a territory over which it 
holds sway; and—as pointed out in the 
foregoing—physically difficult and eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas are a 
drawback from the political point of 
view. From this point of view also, a 
foreign base, even: though militarily 
convenient, is: an incomplete substitute 
for a domestic base or bases. However, 
even though not needed on military 
grounds, a foreign base may be desirable 
because it facilitates the international- 
ization of the internal war—for example, 
generates diplomatic support which may 
be of value to the insurgents, especially 
when they are fighting for independence. 
However, the question arises to what 
extent, and under which conditions, the 
availability of foreign bases is also a 
disadvantage because it is, or is sus- 
pected of being, purchased in exchange 
for political concessions to a foreign 
power. 

Usually, insurgent organization shows 
a Close integration of political and mili- 
tary leadership, features the appoint- 
ment of political officers or commis- 
sars,°* and requires the guerrilla soldier 
to be a political as well as a military 
fighter.2° From this conception it fol- 
lows that the rebel guerrilla must adhere 
to rigid discipline, conduct himself scru- - 


- pulously in his dealings with the civilian 


population, pay for food and other goods 
(if only in IJOU’s), help the peasant 


87 Tanham, op. cit., pp. 27, 142. 

38 E.g., ibid, chap. 2; Paret and Shy, op. 
cit, pp. 21 ff. 

39 Guevara, of. cit, pp. 7 ff. 
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population at harvest time, and treat 
captured enemy soldiers with leniency 
in order to encourage desertion from the 
incumbents’ ranks. For the same rea- 
son, the insurgent fighters are given 
political and ideological as well as mili- 
tary training, the civil administration 
in rebel-occupied territory is sensitive 
to the goals and preferences of the 
population, and—-in waging war—short- 
term military advantages are not rarely 
foregone in order to reap political gain.*° 


CoNCLUSION 


By way of conclusion, it may be said 
that, for the internal war in the middle 
stage to be in equilibrium (neither side 
winning), the distribution of some of 
the main factors is likely to be as 
follows: 


Advantage (X) on the side of: 


Insurgents Incumbents 


Regular military strength x 
Military logistics x 
Other supplies x 


Military intelligence 

Military morale and 
discipline 

Skill in guerrilla warfare 

Integration of political and 
military leadership 

Civilian support 

Foreign support 


a PAK s 


c 


There should be no argument about 
the likelihood—in terms of a number of 
cases of prolonged guerrilla war—that 
the incumbents have the advantage in 
regular military strength, logistics, and 
other supplies and that the insurgents 
have the edge in military intelligence 
and guerrilla skill. The insurgents are 
also likely to excel in military morale 
because most of their soldiers are self- 
recruited and join on the basis of polit- 
ical convictions and with a willingness 
to run severe risks, whereas, on the in- 


40 Paret and Shy, of. cit, p. 21; Tanham, 
op. cit, pp. 32, 140. 


cumbent side, most conscripts and pro- 
fessionals are probably deficient in these 
determinants of morale. As the war 
proceeds, military success or failure will, 
of course, act as another and possibly 
countervailing and decisive factor in 
comparative morale. 

Military discipline may be high 
among the incumbents’ professional 
soldiers, though probably less so among 
conscripts. But, as the cases of China, 
Vietnam, Cuba, and Algeria have shown, 
insurgent guerrillas are able to put up 
with tight discipline—often a requisite 
of survival—under extraordinarily ex- 
acting conditions. The incumbents may 
be able to achieve close integration of 
political and military leadership—as 
Britain eventually did in Malaya and 
Cyprus and Magsaysay in the Philip- 
pines—and insurgent leadership is not 
seldom rent by factional squabbles. 
Still, insurgency is political in origin, 
whereas the military leaders of the in- 
cumbents are usually professional spe- 
cialists and, hence, not trained in polit- 
ical skills. There is, therefore, at least 
some probability that the insurgents 
will have better integration of political 
and military leadership. 

As already pointed out, in order to 
wage prolonged guerrilla war, the in- 
surgents require considerable support 


.from the population which will, at least 


in part, offset their inferiority in regular 
military strength. The magnitude of 
such support, however, must be meas- 
ured against that received by the in- 
cumbents. It may appreciably exceed 
the latter’s, even though a majority of 
the population occupies category C. 
Enjoyment of greater civilian support is, 
however, only a likely, not a necessary, 
condition of prolonged irregular warfare. 
It would be unnecessary if the insur- 
gents’ inferiority in regular military 
forces were slight and could be com- 
pensated by a superiority in other fac- 
tors listed in the table. Furthermore, 


i 
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should the insurgents represent a dis- 
tinct, geographically concentrated group 
of the population, their enjoyment of 
superior civilian support may, and need, 
be only local. 

The outcome of the kind of internal 
war under discussion also is governed, 
of course, by the degree of superiority 
in all of the factors listed in the table, 
and, depending thereon, the situation 


could still be stabilized even if one or 
another of the advantages were on the 
Other side. Depending somewhat on 
degrees of superiority in the other fac- 
tors, one may also infer that the in- 
surgents are likely to win if they achieve 
great superiority in civilian’ and/or for- 
eign support and then reduce their 
inferiority in capability for regular 
warfare. 


x 


Patterns of Subversion by Violence 


By RUSSELL RHYNE 


ABSTRACT: One of the aspects of unconventional warfare 
is the use of violence applied concurrently to the weakening 
of the state and to the corruption of its social bases. Two 
streams of historical development are discernible. The first 
of these involves the tactics of guerrilla war; it is illustrated 
by the pattern of opposition to Napoleon’s armies by Spanish 
irregulars. The second is that of revolution utilizing violence 
as a principal tool for altering society; it is illustrated by the 
Arab revolt during World War I and by the Nazi take-over 
in Germany, which was one of the few examples of the suc- 
cessful subversion of an economically developed country. The 
union of these two streams is accomplished in the modern 
synthesis of Mao Tse-tung. That synthesis, applicable chiefly 
to nascent, underdeveloped nations with relatively open 
societies, uses violence in such a way as to make society sick 
before the state is overthrown, letting the proposed Communist 
alternative shine by comparison. This pattern achieves a 
remarkable internal harmony, employing the same violent 
means to weaken the state, to subvert it by corroding the 
habits essential in an open society, and to train the members 
of the authoritarian administration to be established after 
victory.. 
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RREGULAR warfare ‘predates regu- 

lar combat by nearly all the millennia 
of human history. During most of that 
long period, it was conventional to em- 
ploy violence as a normal tool of poli- 
tics, so the manner in which we now 
regard unconventional warfare, with its 
interrelated field of guerrilla warfare 
and subversion, is not to be explained 
‘by examples from the distant past. 
Current implications concerning such 
conflict could not emerge until conven- 
tions arose which excluded the methods 
peculiar to it. This may seem a play 
on words, but it is not; some of the 
characteristics of unconventional war 
which now concern us seem to have 
evolved because the rules—that is, con- 
` ventions—of war and soldierly honor 
were limited in modern European con- 
cepts so as not to apply to it. 

This paper undertakes to help expose 
the nature of unconventional warfare 
by describing the interplay of violence 
and subversion within it. Subversion 
implies more than just the toppling of a 
government. Among its characteristics, 
Websters lists corruption, which, in 
turn, implies the undermining of exist- 
ing rules of political or moral conduct. 
We are not, however, concerned with 
that application of force which has 
characteristically been used by emer- 
gent states and militant religions to 
supplement persuasion in altering pre- 
viously accepted norms. We are con- 
cerned, rather, with the use of- force 
clandestinely and within the body of a 
hostile state in the service of political 
persuasion. Subversion came to be 
listed as part of unconventional war in 
parallel with guerrilla warfare, but they 
have developed somewhat separately. 
It is only in the modern synthesis that 
they have been merged. 


Irregular operations conducted by . 


small groups attacking a state from 
within have been identified in the public 
eye with the term “guerrilla war.” The 


pattern receives its name from the 
“little warriors” “who continued to 
harass the invading Napoleonic French 
after the Spanish regular armies had 
been beaten. Its development involved 
the progressive refinement of the tech- 
niques of irregular or guerrilla war 
conducted as an adjunct to regular 
campaigns. Such combat involved 
relatively little subversion. 

The other line of development, which 
emphasizes subversion, in the. evolution 
of the subversive application of guerrilla 
violence can be traced to revolution. In 
this tradition, the political objective has 
been the primary consideration and in- 
terior violence has been enlisted in its 
service. Í 


GUERRILLA OPERATIONS 


Although guerrilla operations in 
Spain during the Napoleonic wars did 
not unite violence and subversion into 
any significant pattern, there are two 
aspects of this struggle that make it 
particularly important. 

First, the unconventionality of these 
guerrilla operations was recognized, 
and some of the consequences of that 
recognition have remained character- 
istic both of this kind of combat and 
of our attitudes toward it. The dis- 
persed Spanish did not show the con- 
ventional willingness to admit defeat 
and accept the new masters. Instead, 
they attacked the flanks and supply 
lines of the French with an awful 
tenacity and ferocity, which were re- 
flected in desperate countermeasures 
from the enemy. Since the irregulars 
were not acting within the accepted 
patterns of war, they and their op- 
ponents seem to have felt that the rules 
which constrained regular war did not 
apply. Christian admonitions seemed 
even Jess applicable. The desperation 
and ferocity reinforced each other with 
no other restriction than expediency. ` 

The loca} villages served both as the 
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French logistic base and the hiding 
' ground of the part-time irregulars, and 
the civilian population was quickly in- 
volved in the merciless process. Civil 
intercourse was subverted, but only 
incidentally. In the twentieth century, 


that type of subversion was to become 


deliberate and central to the process. 
The second point illustrated by the 
Spanish resistance is as important but 
can be handled more briefly. The un- 
captured stragglers from most earlier 


defeats were not physically able to` 


threaten a winning army. With the de- 
velopment of more destructive weapons, 
such as guns and—more important- 
demolition charges, a few recalcitrants 
at large. could be a serious threat. „At 
the same time, corresponding weapons 
in the hands of regulars came to require 
a logistic train which was at once 
vulnerable to guerrilla attack and cru- 
cially important if combat were in 
process. Both of these trends have 
continued. Indeed, the time may come 
when a single man can, carrying in his 
hand the power to destroy an entire 
headquarters or depot, replace regular 
forces or bombardment in many key 
roles. i 

The line of development of guerrilla 
warfare which culminated in the opera- 
tions during World War II runs rather 
directly from the Spanish experiences. 
Irregulars were used behind enemy 
lines in conjunction with regular opera- 
tions,, merging with the populace in 


many cases and preaching occasionally. ` 


However, their missions rarely included 
much deliberate subversion. Their con- 


tacts with the enemy were generally at. 


knife point, and they seldom dealt with 
civilians whom they wished to subvert. 
There were, of course, concurrent cam- 
paigns of propaganda, but the com- 
batants were not the primary spokes- 
men, nor were the individual guerrilla 
attacks usually selected for any more 
subtle psychological effect than to instill 


fear. The intimate union of subversion 
and guerrilla warfare was rare. 


REVOLUTION 


Categorization of the target states as 
open or closed societies and developed 
or underdeveloped economies is useful, 
even in the knowledge that such cate- 
gories are ill defined, because there 
have been such a bewildering variety 
of revolutions. As used here, the term 
“open society” implies an acceptance 
of political and cultural differences 
among its people, an emphasis on in- 
dividual freedom and decision, and a 
considerable measure of popular control 
over the institutions of government. 
Economic development is sufficiently 
unambiguous to pass without definition. 

The application of subversive vio- 
lence seems best suited and most suc- 
cessful against underdeveloped and rela- 
tively open states. Few economically 
developed states have been overcome 
by this type of force. Although the 
Algerian war may foreshadow a pattern 
of subversion effective against econom- 
ically developed states, the Nazi take- 
over in Germany is one of the few 
examples, perhaps the only one. Few 
closed societies have been made more 
open by subversive revolution. Czarist 
rule in Russia was attacked through 
the use of a violent underground by 
several parties hoping to form a more 
open society, but the openness under 
Kerensky was too short-lived to repre- 
sent success and thus serve as an ex- 
ample. The Arab revolt during World 
War I was directed at a somewhat 
closed society .in the name of-a more 
open alternative. Though aberrant in 
several ways and belonging almost 
equally to the two streams of develop- 
ment, guerrilla war and revolution, it is 
especially useful as an example because 
it was conducted in the light of a par- 
ticular strategic theory which took 
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explicit cognizance of the political and 
military interaction. Because the Turks 
were invaders and the Arabs fought for 
the local norms, subversion was not an 
important part of the pattern. How- 
ever, the use of violence in pursuit of 
nonmilitary, political objectives was 
important; that process is an essential 
component of the more fully evolved 
patterns of violent subversion. 


THE ARAB REVOLT 


The desert Arabs possessed a tradi- 
tion of warlike, tribal autonomy within 
a common culture and based on a 
common language, a memory of great- 
ness, and a unifying religion. The 
country had been occupied for genera- 
tions by the Turks, whose superior 


military and civil organization had per- 


mitted them to secure the more popu- 
lous and economically significant areas. 
The open desert remained in the hands 
of the camel-mounted Bedouin, whose 
independence of movement around the 
periphery of Turkish areas of strength 
was vital to the operation. Three fac- 
tors needed for success were lacking— 
demolition materials, a co-ordinating 
strategy, and level of integration among 
the Arabs sufficient to implement that 
Strategy. 

The explosives for blowing up trains 
and other targets together with tech- 
nical instruction in their use came from 
Britain. The intertribal co-operation 
was stimulated by Lawrence, but it was 
accomplished mainly by the constant 
preaching of the Arab military leaders. 
The indoctrination leaned heavily on 
the events of combat as indications of 
future success and evidences of Turkish 
ineptitude.. Above all, it emphasized 
the simple objective of expulsion of the 
enemy from the area and the subse- 
quent freedom of each liberated region 
within a social order based on the 
Arabian culture. “It was Arab country 


and the Turks were in it: that was the 
one issue.” 1 

The strategy was tuned to that geo- 
graphical and political end. It was 
founded in a strict economy of Arab 
lives. The killing of Turks was to be 
regarded as a luxury not to be indulged 
at the expense of casualties. Combat 
and demolition were to be used so as 
to cost the enemy a maximum in his 
scarcest categories of resource, modern 
equipment, and to induce him to im- 
mobilize a maximum proportion of his 
force in innocuous guard duty. Opera- 
tions were not to be pushed to military 
victory if such local triumph seemed 
likely to interfere with the broader 
objectives. 

The clearest example of this sort of 
strategic jujitsu was in connection 
with the town of Medina, the southern 
terminus of a railway down the interior 
of the Arabian peninsula. In Law- 
rence’s words, “We must not take 
Medina. The Turk was harmless there. 
In prison in Egypt he would cost us 
food and guards. We wanted him to 
stay at Medina, and every other such 
distant place, in the largest numbers 

. if he tended to evacuate too 
soon .. . then we should have to re- 
store his confidence by reducing our 
enterprises against him.” ? 

Several aspects of the pattern in the 
Arab revolt are important to this argu- 
ment. First, the strategy was based 
on the environment, with very careful 
reference to what was and was not 
feasible technically and politically. If 
the forces had not been capable of 
rapid, unobserved movement, for in- 
stance, the tactics needed for victory 
and probably the strategy itself would 
have had to be altered. A different 
cultural matrix might have forced a 


1T. E. Lawrence, The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and 
Doran, 1937), p. 191. 

2 Ibid., p. 225. 
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choice between defeat and the use of 
terrorism against the Turks or parts of 
the Arab populace. 

The second has to do with the use 
of violence as a form of argument. 
Communication in combat is accom- 
plished through several media, including 
words, but the most credible and per- 
suasive of these is likely to be the 
tangible actions of fighters. The Arabs 
selected their points and methods of 
attack partly to wear- down the re- 
sources of their enemy, but the selection 
was also attentive to the effect of each 
action on the decisions of the enemy. 
The latter apparently was generally 
given higher priority than the former. 

Third, the kind of violence was 
also chosen to support the concurrent 
preaching of the leaders of the revolt. 
It minimized casualties, and it harmo- 
nized with the old pattern of tribal 
independence which was being offered 
as the prize and purpose of the whole 
revolt. . 

As a last point, the action seems to 
have been remarkably free from the 
personal excesses and gratuitous cruel- 
ties so prevalent in most unconventional 
wars. The answer may lie in the fact 


that the methods of conflict were within ` 


the code of those who fought, however 
unconventional they may have seemed 
to Europeans. The rarity of hand-to- 
hand combat and the fact that the 
warriors were not very vulnerable to 
betrayal, however, must also have 
helped to keep it clean. 


NAZI SUBVERSION IN GERMANY _ 


The Nazi take-over in Germany is a 
clear example of subversion through 
violence. Certainly, no description of 
that event, which has been so thor- 
oughly covered at all levels of sophis- 
tication, is needed. Nor is it necessary 
to recount the known vulnerabilities of 
the Weiniar Republic. 


Violence was employed primarily to 
alter certain of the conventions of the 
society in such a way as to make a 
republican form of government inap- 
propriate to it, rather than in the hope 
of direct capture of the state, at least 
after the early abortive attempt in 
Munich. This was done partly by 
asserting that conflict rather than 
harmony was the actual and the desired 
basis of society and then ensuring that 
the street fighting and assassinations 
drove home the lesson. After the idea 
of solving particular issues by discus- 
sion leading to mutually acceptable 
compromise had been discredited and 
the ranks of parties in the center 
riddled, the actual seizure of power 
could be accomplished by the minority. 

The pattern. of subversion through 
violence also applied to the members 
and supporters of the Nazi party. One 
of the effects and, supposedly, one of 
the purposes of the earlier pograms 
was to engage individuals in spur-of- 
the-moment mayhem which would ap- 
pear revolting to them in retrospect. 
At that time, they had the choice of re- 
morse or belief that violence had served. 
a goal so superlatively important that 
means were irrelevant—those who chose 
the spiritual comfort of the cause were 
hooked. 

Both those aspects of violence had 
been used similarly by the Bolsheviks 
in Russia and would again be used in 
later extensions of their revolution. 
The assumption of unavoidable conflict 
in present society was rooted in class 
difference rather than in racial differ- 
ence, but the role was similar. 


MODERN JAPAN 


The tactics of the Marxist party in 
Japan now illustrate the nascent form of 
the pattern. There is no way to guess 
whether or not the process will run to 
the same conclusion, but the step of 


. extent. 
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discrediting argument and compromise 
as political means is being accom- 
plished. Diet debates by the more 
thoroughly Marxist Socialists and com- 
ment by the leftist newspapers reflect 
no effort to arrive at solutions. As a 
direct counterpart, the arguments which 
are stalled in the Diet by this attitude 
are transferred to the streets in the 
quasi-violent rallies. It was apparent 


at a glance that the well-directed lines . 


of young men jog-trotting in close 
order and chanting in those rallies 
represent a weapon which could be 
directed almost at will. On the night 
when the police were beaten and the 
Diet grounds invaded, several of these 
young politicians urinated on the door 
of the building which stands for repre- 
sentative government in Japan—the 
symbolism could not have been more 
graphic. 

The case studies discussed above 
have illustrated (1) the type of- guer- 
rilla war which has evolved as a com- 
panion to regular military operations, 
and (2) the pattern of revolution in 


which violence has supported sub- 


version in progressively more sophis- 
_ticated ways. The first line of develop- 
ment was illustrated only by the 
Spanish case. The second was exempli- 
fied by two cases in order that two 
rather unusual applications of sub- 
versive violence might be noted. Eco- 
nomically developed states have not 
often been overthrown by such attack. 
The Nazi capture of Germany was one 
of the rare cases, although Japan may 
someday offer another, and the current 
Algerian war fits the case to a certain 
Closed societies seem even less 
frequently to have been made more 
open by subversive revolution. The 
Arab revolt has been described as partly 
illustrative of this case in spite of the 
fact that the political uses of violence 
within it were not really subversive. 


THe CURRENT SYNTHESIS 


The most threatening and most’ 
prevalent pattern of subversion through 
violence now active stems from the 
theory of Mao T'se-tung and has been 
elaborated in action in China, Vietnam, 
Algeria, and Cuba. It is primarily 
applicable to’ nascent, underdeveloped 
states and, adapted for local applica- 
tion, it poses an overt or latent threat 
to nearly every such country in the 
world. It. represents the most success- 
ful union to date of guerrilla violence 
and internal subversion. 

As with the Nazi’s, violence is used 
both to corrode the social bases of the 
state and to weld together the revolu- 
tionary movement. The violence itself 
most resembles that of guerrilla war, 
and all the long history of that evolu- 
tion has been milked for tactical lessons. 
The application of force, however, is 
more rigidily disciplined and more care- 
fully addressed to political and social 
targets than was the case in either 


-Germany or Napoleonic Spain; in that 


respect, the pattern is more like the 
one developed and acted out in Arabia. 
Together, these methods constitute one 
of the most comprehensive and inte- 
grated forms of attack to which a 
society has ever been subjected. 
Targets to which this pattern has 
been successfully applied show several 
characteristic vulnerabilities. They 
have been relatively open societies, 
perhaps partly because of inability to 
exercise effective control, but also be- 
cause the direction of social evolution 
and of popular aspirations was toward 
libertarian goals, even in cases when 
the government was dictatorial. The 
openness provides interstices within 
which guerrillas and propagandists can 
hide, and any attempt to seal such. 
crevices is decried as a transgression 
against values claimed by the authori- 
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ties. Economic backwardness creates 
vivid disparities between that which 
exists in hand and that available else- 
where, which in turn provides a ready 
market for promises. Furthermore, 
the pressures of change in most such 
countries have wrenched and strained 
the local cultures, leaving many dis- 
gruntled individuals and groups within 
them. ‘The rapidity of change has also 
tended to invalidate the old conventions 
without providing a full matrix of new 
ones, leaving each individual with little 
basis in experience for believing that 
society can function on a general 
foundation of mutual trust. 


The theories and practices of demo-. 


cratic control of power are rooted in 
a basic assumption that harmonious 
accommodation of clashing interests 
should be possible. We all understand, 
of course, that the process of life has 
rough corners, but we do not regard 
ordinary social life as primarily one of 
warfare and mortal combat. Marxism, 
on the contrary, takes the position that 
class conflict must always exist—short 
of nirvana—and leaves its believers in 
a better frame of mind to practice 
and understand the mixed violence and 
persuasion of unconventional war. Its 
basic theory not only accepts but in- 
sists on the union of force and per- 
suasion in politics. To anyone trained 
in Communist Marxism, the word 
“politics” implies continuous violent 
and nonviolent conflict in a deadly 
struggle for the control of society. — 
Moreover, they possess the mantle 
of revolution in the eyes of most intel- 
lectuals and many other people in the 
target areas. Believing this themselves, 
they show almost infinite patience as 
they capitalize on the impatience of 
others. They can usually count on an 
assist, deliberate or unknowing, from 
local right extremists and the quasi- 
feudal holders of power who attack the 
moderate political center and who too 


often act out the stereotyped roles of 
greedy landlord and grasping profiteer. 
The impulses toward revolution are 
often very soundly based, and, in such 
cases, the Communists need only lead 
and not necessarily create a movement 
toward violent overthrow of the state. 
Such leadership, however, has always 
been started behind a facade of slogans 
drawn from that libertarian tradition 
which is the basic target of attack; it 
is necessary to subvert such a move- 
ment or to obtain a monopoly of force 
within it before it can be redirected 
toward Communist goals. 


Tue Process 


Persuasion is flanked by violence, 
carefully metered in terms of political 
objectives. Communism has never yet 
won a national, open election, and, to 
gain power, a Maoist underground 
must both weaken the state and stam- 
pede the people. The idea of a basic 
harmony of interest in society is as- 
saulted, a half-completed task from the 
start if most of the intellectuals accept 
Marxism-Leninism. The government is 
made fo appear inept in its conduct of 
the business of the state, especially in 
the pursuit of programs which might 
alleviate perceived ills, and it is made 
clear that the counterguerrilla forces 
cannot protect informers. The state is 
weakened physically by direct attrition 
to its armies and leaders and by the 
tying down of its forces. 

The operations of the underground 
penetrate the time and space dimensions 
of society much as crime may. The 
conflict bears intimately upon the econ- 
omy, group relations, cultural rules and 
values, and attitudes toward other na- 
tions and peoples. It is processed within 
the web of social life, finding much of 
its support, most of its motivations, and 
many of its targets there. 

Indeed, the pre-existing social order 
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is the primary target; it must be made 
sick before it is destroyed if an alterna- 
tive which could not previously attain 
acceptance is to be welcomed as a suc- 
cessor. A major role of violence, and 
perhaps its chief one in early stages of 
the campaign, is to erode away the old 
satisfactions and to shatter group loyal- 
ties and personal attachments by forcing 
attention to the more primary impulses 
of self-preservation and fear of pain. 
When the soft nap of love and friend- 
ship and social communion are so worn 
away that only the harsh weave of life 
and death remains, it gives cold comfort 
to all but sadists and fanatics. The 
resultant emergence of such personalities 
in positions of importance drives the 
process further in the direction of des- 
peration, to the advantage of the guer- 
rillas. 

The sort.of insurrection designed by 
Mao is a sequenced operation. It calls 
for the early establishment of a base 
area within the target. state and adja- 
cent, if possible, to parts of another 
state into which guerrillas can retreat 
safely. Such a redoubt is much more 
than just a haven. It serves as a source 
of supply and manufacture that is avail- 
able to the guerrillas and denied to the 
state and as a staging area for supplies 
furnished from outside. Equally im- 
portant, it can be developed as a show 
piece of the proposed order. 

Correspondingly, the guerrillas them- 
selves, whether at the base or out on a 
raid, are required to act with the utmost 
self-discipline, applying violence merci- 
lessly if the occasion requires it but 
acting with a scrupulous correctness at 
all other times. They live by the laws 
they set. The conflict may seem uncon- 
ventional to us, but it does have con- 
ventions and the revolutionaries try to 
be better disciplined than the govern- 
ment forces. 

From the central base, guerrilla raids 
create a shadow zone in which the 


existing social pattern is made intoler- 
ably unrewarding; the Communist alter- 
native shines by comparison. ‘The ten- 
drils of conflict reach far, with the ir- 
regulars inheriting more and more of the 
nights as the core area and the annulus 
of concentrated subversion expands. 
With such expansion, the resource base 
becomes large enough to support heavier 
units which can challenge as well as 
harass the organized forces of the state. 
At that point, unconventional warfare 
tends to take a secondary role and 
regular operations become more de- 
Cisive. 

The deadly internal harmony of this 


- pattern is its most important attribute. 


The processes which weaken the forces 
of the state also corrupt the moral and 
ethical bases of the open society. These 
processes also correspond to the ad- 
ministrative techniques of a totalitarian 
state, forging in action the administra- 
tion and enforcement mechanisms of the 
government to be set up if the revolu- 
tion is successful. Members who act 
chiefly from libertarian motives must 
be eliminated, but the knowing core of 
the revolution can serve as the new 
administration. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FACTOR 


Guerrilla and counterguerrilla opera- 
tions gain much of their present signifi- 
cance from their placement in the con- 
tinuing conflict between the world’s 
giant powers. That conflict has been 
aptly described in terms of a spectrum 
extending from competitive coexistence 
to thermonuclear holocaust. Uncon- 
ventional warfare occupies an important 
part of that spectrum, astraddle the 
threshold of violence. 

Animosities are not lessened by the 
mutual possession of annihilatory power, 
but the means of exercising them are 
curtailed. The nuclear standoff seems 
to be shunting Communist energies into 
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the sector of irregular warfare, where 
the risks of uncontained escalation are 
slight. This aspect of deterrence must 
be comprehended before the energies 
and resources available in any particular 
irregular war can be understood. The 
prerequisites for spontaneous revolution 
need not exist for revolution to break 
out. Conversely, the prevalence of 
guerrilla operations is not conclusive 
evidence of popular support. 

Premier Khrushchev’s pledge of sup- 
port for just wars of national libera- 
tion was clear enough. In his lexicon, 
Justice in government derives not from 
the consent of the governed but from 
genesis along the lines of Communist 
revolution. Liberation also has a special, 
corresponding meaning to him. The 
power of the Sino-Soviet bloc is avail- 
able to certain kinds of revolutionaries 
in any non-Communist state, especially 
in new ones. 

The close proximity of Communist 
power all along the vulnerable arc from 
Tran to Korea invites external support of 
internal disorder, and the external and 
internal threats feed: upon each other. 
Potential and half-promised intervention 
from powerful neighbors stimulates the 
rise of underground movements, invites 
local Communist aid to them, and in- 
hibits popular expressions of resistance 
against them. Once formed, such move- 
ments offer pretexts for increasing inter- 
vention in the interest of liberation. 

This pattern seems especially threaten- 
ing to countries close to the Soviet Union 
and Red China, but events in Laos and 
the Congo have shown that the airlift 
at the disposal of a major power can 
offer significant support to low-intensity 
conflict almost anywhere. This means 
that the threat of sponsored insurrection 
is pervasive, varying in degree but never 


absent if the situation makes the local 
order an attractive target. 


FUTURES 


There is no good reason to believe 
that the evolution of subversive violence 
ends with this modern pattern, balanced 
though it is. New options will emerge 
as technologies change and as the effects 
of deterrence and, perhaps, of arms con- 
trol alter the limits of action of the 
great powers. 

The underdeveloped nations seem, in- 
deed, to be especially vulnerable to this 
type of attack, and that may be an 
intrinsic condition. It may also be 
because the attack against them was 
composed by genius; the more devel- 
oped states may prove to be as vulner- 
able to other patterns skillfully tailored 
to their measure. 

It does seem, however, that open 
societies as a Class are at a special dis- 
advantage. Against them, subversive 
violence acts harmoniously at all levels. 
If they try to turn it against their 
enemies in more closed societies, how- 
ever, the subversive aspects of the vio- 
lence act at cross-purposes to the direct 
attrition on the opposing forces. In 
doing so, they help to re-create the 
social bases of the state which is being 
destroyed. 

The defense against violent subver- 
sion has not been discussed in any detail 
here; it ordinarily does not combine 
subversion and violence, and it is, in any 
case, a subject in itself. One thing 
seems Clear, however; the breadth and 
coherence of the pattern now operative 
seem to doom any attempt to repulse or 
to understand it by attending to any one 
of its facets alone. The response must 
be as comprehensive as the assault, or 
it will be perpetually outflanked. 


‘Unconventional Warfare: American 
and Soviet Approaches 


By SLtAvko N. ByJELaAyac * 


ABSTRACT: Unconventional warfare is a weapons system of 
hot and cold wars which is utilized for achievement of political 
and military goals. It is a type of warfare used equally by 
conventional military forces, paramilitary organizations, and 
civilian populations. The Sino-Soviet bloc’s governments 
consider it an indispensable weapon of their political and 
military aggression and for promoting the goals of world com- 
munism. It has become the principal weapon of revolutionary 
and anticolonial movements and of wars of liberation. The 
preparedness of the United States and her allies in meeting 
such wars intelligently and effectively must be much more 
than of a military nature. The battle must be waged for the 
minds ‘and hearts of peoples. The character of counter- 
insurgency requires techniques of a pacifying rather than a 
destructive nature. The United States national strategy 
and policy in regard to unconventional warfare can be used for 
safeguarding United States and allied interests in the period of 
peaceful coexistence; for the protection of rear areas and 
communication zones of United States expeditionary forces 
in both limited and general war; as an offensive and defensive 
weapons system for supporting the United States and allied 
total war effort; and, finally, for the protection of vital in- 
dustrial complexes and key industries in the United States and 
in allied and friendly countries in the event of general war. 
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NCONVENTIONAL warfare has 
long been recognized as an instru- 
ment of hot wars but only recently has 
been elevated to a weapons system of 
national miiltary significance in the cold 
war. The Sino-Soviet bloc has made 
it one of the principal weapons for 
advancing its strategy of protracted 
conflict against the Free World. And 
the Free World has now begun to realize 
that unconventional warfare is ‘an in- 
dispensable weapon: for combating the 
bloc’s pattern of global aggression in 
this period of peaceful coexistence. 
As a weapons system, unconventional 
warfare is employed for political and 
military purposes, can be used by con- 
ventional forces, paramilitary organiza- 
tions, and civilian populations. It is 
simultaneously a weapon of revolution- 
ary movements and the only effective 
weapon for countering revolutionary 
movements. Unlike weapons of mass 
destruction, unconventional warfare is 
essentially selective. It is a weapon 
which is aimed almost entirely at the 
real enemy and at the mechanisms 
through which he exercises control. It 
is most effective in situations such as 
the United States and her Western 
allies face in Europe and Asia where 
the real enemy comprises only small 
groups of men who, by force or guile, 
control the peoples who, in considerable 
numbers, would happily seize any op- 
portunity to devote their lives and re- 
sources to the defeat of their rulers. 
Unconventional warfare is a disinte- 
grative weapon, for it seeks to destroy 
the links which bind together the po- 
litical, economic, and military organism 
of the enemy. But it poses no threat 
of destruction to the lives of millions 
or to their resources. Unconventional 
warfare is a weapon which is not in- 
herently subject to stalemate. On the 
other hand, it is a weapon which de- 
pends not only on physical forces but 


on a wide variety of psychological and 


moral factors which cannot be produced 
and stock-piled at will. 

For general purposes, unconventional 
warfare can be grouped into two main 
categories: those operations waged in 
support of a conventional war effort 
where a country is occupied by enemy 
forces, such as the guerrilla and 
underground activities in World War II 
against the Germans; Italians, and 
Japanese, and those operations carried 
on in the cold war of a revolutionary, 
politico-military type of conflict such 
as those fought in Indo-China, Malaya, 
and Cuba and the conflicts still being 
waged in Algeria, Laos, and South 
Vietnam. ‘These two categories of un- 
conventional warfare not only require 
different types of organization and 
training for their offensive employment 
but also different types of organization 
and means for countering them. Prepa- 
rations for offensive type unconven- 
tional warfare to be used in case of a 
future war emphasize penetration into 
enemy rear areas to attack his zone of 
communications, production, and so on. 
Uprisings of the masses or large guer- 
rilla forces, contrary to general belief, 
are not only unnecessary but might 
actually jeopardize the success of the 
operations, at least until the conflict 
moves into its final stage. However, 


. in organizing so-called “wars of libera- 


tion,” mass participation may become a 
decisive factor in success. When coun- 


tering rebels and insurgents in a ‘cold 


war situation, political, economic, ad- 
ministrative, and other factors must 
be more fully considered than in the 
countermeasures against enemy irregu- 
lars engaged in a hot war. 


U. S. Concept ror Hot WAR 


As generally understood in the United 
States, unconventional warfare concen- 
trates on the enemy’s human and 
physical resources with an end to im- 
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mobilizing and disintegrating his forces, 
disrupting his transportation, communi- 
cations, and war production, and ren- 
dering impossible effective control by 
the enemy leadership. Concurrently, -it 
provides the means for a clear apprecia- 
tion of the situation in the rear areas of 
the enemy and for the effective control 
of operations to depths of thousands of 
miles throughout his zone of communi- 
cations and into the zone of his produc- 
tion. As a weapon of United States 
national defense strategy, unconven- 
tional warfare may be used for the 
protection of rear areas and communi- 
cation zones of the United States ex- 
peditionary forces and for the protec- 
tion of vital industrial complexes and 
key industries. However, unconven- 
tional warfare is not considered an abso- 
lute weapon, either defensively or of- 
fensively, nor is it a substitute for 
conventional warfare. Both experience 
and reason dictate that it will be most 
effective when used in support of, and 
supported by, other regular weapons 
systems. 

The over-all mission of unconven- 
tional warfare in support of the Free 
World’s conventional forces in the event 
of Sino-Soviet aggression is to organize 
and exploit indigenous forces whose 
primary role it will be to render the 
enemy incapable of effectively con- 
trolling the area and fully employing 
his forces and resources and to facilitate 
the effort to carry the war deep into the 
enemy rear. 

The specific missions and target sys- 
tems for attack by the Free World’s un- 
conventional forces in Europe and Asia 
would be determined by estimates of 
key enemy vulnerabilities. Most funda- 
mental is the general rootlessness in 
most Communist states of the social 
structure upon which rest the political, 
economic, and military structures. It is 
unconventional warfare, with its early 
penetration of the enemy rear and its 


offer of a positive program of self-aid 
for the indigenous peoples, that might 
exploit these vulnerabilities. Properly 
prepared for and employed, unconven- 
tional warfare can: become the decisive ` 
factor in achieving victory under condi- 
tions which will facilitate rather than 
handicap the subsequent restoration of 
political, economic, and social stability 
in liberated areas. 


Soviet Concept ror Hot War 


Soviet preparations for the use of 
unconventional warfare strongly indi- 
cate that it is considered an indispensa- 
ble weapon of modern strategy; and 
there is evidence that Mr. Khrushchev 
himself is taking a personal interest in 
the preparations for its’ employment. 
Certainly, we may safely assume that 
he, an organizer of resistance against 
the Germans in the Ukraine during 
World War II, fully appreciates its 
value. General Krasilnikov, a Soviet 
military theoretician, contends that the 
fundamental changes in a future war 
will ‘take place in the deep rear of the 
conflict. Whereas in World War IT the 
strategic efforts of the opposing sides 
were basically concentrated on crushing 
the enemy’s arméd forces and the deep 
rear was affected only to a certain ex- 
tent, in a nuclear-rocket war the deep 
rear will from the first become a battle- 
field of fierce combat and the hamper- 
ing of normal operations will be of im- 
mediate importance. After an initial 
strategic nuclear exchange, the Soviets 
envisage a war long in duration in which 
the remaining Soviet armies would be 
able to defeat the proportionately weak- 
ened enemy forces on the ground. Of 
particular significance is the emphasis 
they place on the role of the combined 
ground and supporting air teams, not as 
a subsequent mopping-up stage but as 
a contemporaneous, parallel effort which 
the Soviets believe will be significant in 
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determining the outcome of the war.’ 

Soviet soldiers are taught that the 
Communist fifth columns and guerrillas 
will organize a second front in the 
United States rear to support the Red 
Army. On D-day these irregular forces 
will start unconventional warfare and 
our armies may have to wage war on 
two fronts-—our lines of communica- 
tions may be destroyed, supplies cut 
off, and troops isolated and annihilated. 
Soviet field manuals and directives to 
Communist parties preach the use of 
unconventional warfare to the utmost 
degree. 

As the role of the deep rear areas has 
grown and continues to grow, as the 
Soviets say, “gigantically,” they con- 
tend that victory is utterly unthinkable 
without a highly organized deep rear 
strong in morale and production. Since 
both sides will aim at paralyzing the 
deep rear of the opponent from the very 
beginning of a future war, the Soviets 
conclude the leadership of a country 
has the extremely complex task of cor- 
rectly allocating forces and equipment 
for the conduct of combat at the front, 
for operations against the opponent’s 
rear, and for the defense of its own rear. 

Great stress is placed on protecting 
its own rear. Hardly a single work or 
article on Soviet military doctrine fails 
to emphasize the significance of the 
_ “stability of the rear,” “morale of the 
people,” and “the morale of the Army” 
as the conditio sine qua non for victory. 
Colonel Baz, a leading Soviet military 
thinker, recently made a statement 
about the ever growing dependence of 
the armed conflict and war on the state 
of morale both of the armed forces and 
of the whole population. Marshal Vasi- 
levski once noted “that one can lose a 
war despite the existence of excellent 
strategic plans and equipment if the war 


1Raymond Garthoff, The Soviet Image of 
Future War (Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1959), pp. 16-17. 


aims are unfavorable for maintaining 
the morale of the people at. a high 
level and for a long period of time.” 
Khrushchev refers to them as “funda- 
mental” and “decisive.” The Soviets 
undoubtedly recall that during World 
War II over two and a half million 
Soviet troops surrendered to the Ger- 
man army in a period of two months. 
Indeed, some segments of the Russian 
population initially greeted the Nazis 
as liberators—a record not duplicated 
in the history of any nation. 

The Russians have traditionally con- 
sidered the defensive use of unconven- 
tional warfare an integral part of their 
“strategy of defense in depth.” Soviet 
guerrillas and saboteurs became such a 
serious threat to the Germans during 
World War II that a special general 
staff had to be organized to cope with 
the problem. General Alexander Rat- 
cliffe, of the German ‘general staff, has 
stated that among the factors which 
caused the collapse of the German front 
in the East in 1944, and thus the 
ultimate loss of the Russian area, was 
the fact that the German command did 
not succeed in coping with the partisans. 

In the event of war with the United 
States and its allies, the Soviets un- 
doubtedly plan to husband weapons and 
political organizers for occupation in 
the aftermath of the war-——ultimate 
victory will not be achieved unless the 
enemy country can be occupied and 
a Communist regime installed. There 
should be no doubt that they will seek 
early in the war to secure control 
of the underdeveloped countries which 
supply the Western world with many 
critical strategic materials. In this, the 
Soviets may rely on the help of Com- 
munist fifth:columns which, depending 
on the target country and situation, 
would have either to pave the way for 
Soviet military or paramilitary inter- 
vention or to create a hostile political 
situation. The Soviet doctrine holds 
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that an area, although yielded to the 
enemy militarily, can and must be con- 
trolled politically. The best example of 
the implementation of this doctrine was 
during the German occupation of West- 
ern Russia when the resistance move- 
ment, organized and controlled by 
the Communist party, was employed 
throughout the war largely for the 
purpose of controlling the Soviet popu- 
lation. i 


WEAPON OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


While Soviet objectives remain un- 
changed, immediately after Stalin’s 
death the most significant revision of 
Soviet policy—that is, the adaptation 
of the Communist concept of world 
revolution to the changed conditions in 
the world of today—-was introduced. 
Stalin’s belief that war in its traditional 
form was the best possible means of 
promoting world revolution was based 
on his success in establishing commun- 
ism in Eastern Europe largely through 
the use of regular armies in World War 
Ii. Members of the politburo, with 
Khrushchev as the principal protago- 
nist, contended that the means of pro- 
moting world revolution is the armed 
world proleteriat Even while Stalin 
was still alive, Khrushchev secretly 
questioned the credibility of Stalin’s 
concept “that the promoting of world 
revolution is done in war and by means 
of success of the Red Army.” Because 
of the development of weapons of mass 
destruction, Khrushchev argued, tradi- 
tional warfare, with its classical armies, 
became unfeasible as means for pro- 
moting world revolutions. When Stalin 
died, Khrushchev’s views prevailed; 
and the already existing -concept of 
peaceful coexistence was elevated to a 
key position in Soviet strategy and 
policy. 

The Communist concept of peaceful 
coexistence in no way limits or changes 
the foreign policy of the Communist 


party of the Soviet Union. On the con- 
trary, the party explicitly holds that the 
struggle for life and death between .the 
Communist and non-Communist world 
is the law of history and that this 
struggle can neither be abrogated nor 
altered by any agreements between 
governments. The Soviet publication 
Komunist in its editorial on “The 
Growing Leadership of The Party in 
the Construction of Communism”? 
stated: . 


. . . the Communist Party stands above 
the USSR government in determining for- 
eign policy: and that struggle for life and 
death between workers and bourgeoisie 
will go on not only inside an individual 
country, but on the international arena as 
well; overflowing into economics, politics 
and ideology. It will be a relentless polit- 
ical, economic, subversive, and propaganda 
offensive against the non-Communist coun- 
tries and peoples. 


Using unconventional warfare as the 
key instrument’ of their concept of 
peaceful coexistence, communism has 
already subjugated hundreds of millions 
of human beings in the more advanced 
areas of the world; and the present 
Sino-Soviet bloc offensive is focused 
upon the underdeveloped and newly 
emerging nations. The aggression in 
Laos and South Vietnam is critical. 
Other Latin-American countries may 
follow the recipe of Castro and Ché 
Guevara for revolution; 23,000 guer- 
rillas are already reported to be oper- 
ating in Colombia. A number of African 
countries represent a fertile field for 
revolution; some parts are already in 
fermentation and being carefully pre- 
pared by the Communists. 

The Warsaw Conference held during 
March 1961 referred. to the growing 
national liberation movements in the 
countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, ‘suggesting the necessity for 


2 Komunist, 14-18 November 1959. 
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the Communist to restudy tactics and 
techniques of the national liberation 
movements and to give full moral and 
material support to peoples fighting for 
their independence. The quantities of 
war materials, disguised as economic 
and cultural aid, which are being deliv- 
ered to revolutionaries in Africa and 
Latin America by the bloc, as can be 
seen from fragmentary press reports, 
are substantial. Bloc experts, including 
those from Communist satellite coun- 
tries and China, are already training 
sizeable indigenous revolutionary and 
guerrilla cadres in many areas. 

Among the techniques used to imple- 
ment revolutionary warfare strategy 
and to attain their goals, the selection 
and training of cadres, organization and 
deification of the masses, and psycho- 
logical impregnation are the most im- 
portant. Leaders, speakers, propa- 
gandists, activists, organizers, officers, 
volunteers and others are trained. 
Revolutionary cells are established to 
control different circles and organized 
groups in all sections of the society. 


Parallel Communist hierarchies are or- ' 


ganized starting with the cell of a local 
committee to the central committee of 
the party. This becomes the party’s 
invisible machine by which unions, 
peasants, youth movements, sport and 
cultural associations, veterans’ societies, 
and others are controlled. The conflict 
embraces all segments and groups of 
society and, in fact, is concerned with 
every single aspect of social activity. 
It is and must be a fight for the minds 
of people. That side which is victorious 
in this aspect of the struggle is virtu- 
ally assured of eventual victory. 

It must be understood that the suc- 
cess of the revolutionaries is not due to 
the application of new principles of 
warfare, or psychological warfare, or to 
the technical efficiency of revolutionary 
forces and their tactics, or the terrain; 
in spite of their importance, these fac- 


tors, no matter how favorable, would 
not be sufficient to assure success. The 
number of warriors armed with rifles 
and hand grenades is not the decisive 
factor.” The decisive factor is more in 
the nature of power. And the success 
of the revolutionaries can be primarily 
assigned to two extraordinarily powerful 
factors, namely, their closeness and ap- 
peal to people-—-that is, their ability to 
win over the population—and their 


ideological conviction. 


Communists, although champions of 
materialism, have succeeded in perfect- 
ing a method of exploiting human fac- 
tors, which they correctly regard as 
being of primary importance. On the 
other hand, the Free World, inherently 
less materialistic, tends to think and act 
more in terms of the material elements 
of a given situation and less out of con- 
sideration for human factors. As a re- 
sult, Westerners operate under a self- 
imposed handicap and thus engage 
the Communists inadequately prepared. 
Their troops and means which are 
much superior in numbers and organi- 
zation show themselves impotent in 
front of an enemy which, by all outward 
appearances, looks inferior. 

It is certainly an oversimplification 
to believe that the Communists are the 
only ones who know how to implement 
a revolutionary warfare strategy to 
achieve their goals. Nationalist parties 
have even outdone Communists. In 
many instances, they have accepted 
support directly and indirectly from 
local Communist parties in order to em- 
ploy effectively Communist revolution- 
ary strategy and tactics. The cases of 
the Tudeh party in Iran and of Neo- 
Destour in Tunisia are good examples. 
However, whenever a Communist party 
gives support to a nationalist party it 
is with the hope of eventually being 
able to wrest power away from that 


3 In Tunisia there were only 1,000 to 3,000 
guerrillas. 
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party after liberation is achieved. The 
period of nationalist support is used by 
the Communists in an attempt to gain 
confidence, to infiltrate the parties, and 
to create favorable conditions for the 
eventual take-over by the party. And, 
in a number of cases, the Communists 
have succeeded. 

The offensive employment of uncon- 


ventional warfare to extend political 


and strategic positions has been almost 
solely a weapon of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
in the cold war. It can be generalized 
that the Communists follow a pattern 
of active and aggressive promotion of 
their goals while the United States and 
allied countries have used unconven- 
tional warfare primarily for the protec- 
tion and safeguarding of their interests. 


U. S. Poricy ConsIpERATIONS— 
GLOBAL APPROACH 


The prerequisite for the success of a 
counterinsurgency effort is the realistic 
assessment of the prerevolutionary or 
revolutionary social forces. Such an 
assessment is desirable for governments 
of countries with possible insurgency 
problems as well as those with active 
insurgency. This assessment must con- 
tinue indefatigably until the rebellion is 
terminated. 

When assessing the enemy political 
make-up one must consider Communist 
cells, trade unions, revolutionary par- 
ties, and other elements which will 
support them in a revolutionary strug- 
gle, as well as the secret modus operandi 
which, being clandestine, has frequently 
had a special attraction for certain 
segments of the population. Govern- 
ments and their military leaders must 
understand that, when the populace 
shares the reasons for fighting with the 
revolutionaries, their military reverses 
do not suffice to weaken the ideological 
convictions of the populace. 

The requirements for cold war are 
based on the nature and character of 


conflict and on objectives which differ 
greatly from those of hot wars. The 
fact that the operations must be prima- 
rily of a pacifying character and that 
the populace is the key instrument of 
counterinsurgency suggests the primacy 
of special considerations. The political, 
psychological, civic, and economic oper- 
ations become inseparable from military 
operations and are, thus, a primary re- 
quirement for military success. United 
States policy makers are not unaware 
of the problem; insurgency is being in- 
tensively studied and counterinsurgency 
plans devised. 

In his message to Congress in March 
1961, President Kennedy recommended 
action to increase the armed forces’ 
capability in unconventional warfare 
by expansion of United States Army 
Special Forces and allied counterinsur- 
gency forces. The expansion of these 
counterinsurgency forces is carried out 
around a nucleus of four Special Forces 
groups augmented by Army Security 
Agency, civil affairs, engineers, intel- 
ligence, medical, and psychological 
operative personnel. These army forces 
will be available to provide training 
advice and assistance to the countries 
with actual or potential insurgency 
problems and will also be available to 
furnish operational advice. And, too, 
the President, Congress, and the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense are under- 
taking extensive programs to assist 
friendly nations in dealing with this 
problem. The United States faces two 
basic difficulties in assisting allied coun- 
tries. First, we are usually invited to 
assist them only after insurgency has 
taken such a turn for the worse that it 
is difficult if not impossible to cope 
with. Second, the United States mili- 
tary have to deal with the overt military 


4Lt, Gen. Barksdale Hamlett [Vice Chief 
of Staff, U. S. Army], “Special Forces: Train- 
ing for Peace and War,” Army Information 
Digest, June 1961, pp. 2-9. 
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aspects of the insurgency and have little 
to say about such other important 
aspects of the problem as undergrounds, 
subversives, and the civilian support for 
the rebels. 

An effort is being made to convince 
those who have no counterinsurgency 
‘ capability to develop it and those who 
have some capabilities to increase their 
efforts. In the field of nonmaterial re- 
search, a great deal has already been 
done and programed. Numerous studies 
have been prepared by the Army, by 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations and Director of Special 
Warfare, in the schools and Special 
Warfare Center, and by the Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups: and Mis- 
sions. A combat development and test 
center is already operational in Thai- 


land. In an age when all other types 
of wars are recognized by ourselves 
and the Communists as being too dan- 
gerous to fight, revolutionary war is 
likely to become the rule rather than 
the exception as a mode of military 
action. As is well known, the Presi- 
dent, Congress, and the Departments of 
State, Defense, and Army are under- 
taking an extensive program to assist 
friendly nations in dealing with this 
problem. ‘The United States, however, 
cannot succeed without the determined 
will and understanding of the govern- 
ments concerned, because revolutionary 
wars are primarily political, economic, 
and social in origin. The United States 
unassisted cannot perform the miracle 
which would be required to cope with 
conflicts of such broad scope. 


Are Americans and Their Cultural Values Adaptable 
to the Concept and Techniques of 
Unconventional Warfare? 


By Rosin M. Wiriiams, Jr. 
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WO crucial sets of considerations 

are involved in this subject. First, 
to what extent and in what ways do the 
values: and beliefs of the American 
people permit the effective employment 
of unconventional forms of special war- 
fare? Second, supposing the willingness 
and the ability to commit forces to un- 
conventional warfare, what are likely 
to be the most. important sociopsycho- 
logical characteristics of these forces? 

In the first case, we have to ask 
` whether the beliefs and values of the 
American people and their leaders are 
such that, under some conceivable 
circumstances, the nation’ would par- 
ticipate in unconventional warfare. ‘To 
this question, an affirmative answer must 
be given. We, then, have to ask whether 
there are circumstances under which 
various forms of unconventional warfare 
would be regarded as adequately justi- 
fied rather than as an immoral or shame- 
ful capitulation to expediency. In short, 
in terms of the prevailing values of 
Americans, is there a morally and 
politically acceptable place for uncon- 
ventional war, as a threat and as an 
actuality, in the American armamen- 
tarlum of resources for negotiation, 
deterrence, Sanction, and influence in 
international affairs? . 

Values bear, in the first instance, di- 
rectly on foreign policy, upon the use 
of unconventional warfare as one in- 
strument of. policy, and upon the result- 
ing questions of strategy. 

One can imagine, however, that the 
United States might have found an ac- 
ceptable policy concerning the possible 
employment of unconventional forces 
and techniques and yet be unable ef- 
fectively to implement the policy for 
want of appropriate personnel, adequate 
motivation, suitable training and in- 
doctrination, effective organization, and 
optimal deployment for psychological 
and political effects. One can imagine 
problems of recruitment and assign- 


ment arising from commonly held values 
and beliefs. The same holds for prob- 
lems of training, for example, in the 
uses of “dirty” tactics. Or, supposing 
these training and operational problems 
to have been met effectively, it might 
still happen that beliefs and values af- 
fecting the general public—and/or its 
elective and appointive leadershtp— 
might create problems of timing, of 
deployment, and of local sociopolitical 
involvements’ in various parts of a 
troubled world. 


Three levels of values 


Thus, it is necessary to be alert to 
the role of values and beliefs at three 
levels: (1) the making of decisions and 
the establishment and implementation 
of political and military policies at the 
national level; (2) the diffuse influence 
of general public opinion; (3) the actual 
formation and use of unconventional 
forces. 

Perhaps we may be permitted to 
overstate our argument in the beginning 
in order to pose the problems clearly. 
We will contend that, first, the American 
heritage of values and beliefs is not 
incompatible with the ability to use 
unconventional—unorthodox or unusual 
—methods and to find, recruit, and 
train adequate guerrilla and counter- 
guerrilla forces of high combat effective- 
ness; but, second, our cultural values 
do greatly affect our willingness as a 
nation to engage in unconventional 
warfare and do affect our policies and 
strategies in dealing with the wide- 
spread threats posed by infiltration and 
subversion on the part of hostile powers 
in many areas of the world. 

The obvious tendency for the general 
public as well as some leaders to ignore, 
minimize, or shy away from the pos- 
sible role of unconventional, that is, 
guerrilla-type, operations as an instru- 
ment of national policy does not center 
upon the feasibility of finding the mo- 
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tivated people to carry out unconven- 
tional missions. Rather, it reflects three 
main factors: (1) doubts about the mili- 
tory effectiveness in the nuclear age of 
unconventional operations on our part; 
(2) reservations concerning political ef- 
fectiveness; (3) distaste for the ethical 
implications of unconventional warfare. 
These three sets of considerations are 
interdependent. If we ourselves and the 
people of allied and uncommitted na- 
tions believe that what we are doing is 
ethically indefensible, then our efforts 
in unconventional warfare, by the same 
token, will be politically disastrous, 
which means in turn that the military 
objectives become senseless. Presum- 
ably, the object of unconventional war- 
fare is not to alienate our friends, but 
only to secure proper behavior from our 
enemies. 


RELEVANT CHARACTERISTICS OF 
UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE 


To be able to analyze the implications 
of American cultural values ‘and beliefs 
for the nation’s capacities in the field 
of unconventional warfare, we must 
know what such warfare requires, and, 
to know what it requires, we must know 
something of the specific character of 
whatever hypothetical warfare we may 
wish to understand and appraise.* For 
example, the sending of small cadres of 
specialists to assist a foreign government 
contrasts with the deployment of larger 
numbers of operational forces in the 
field. 

For present purposes, however, we 
do not have to forecast whether or to 
what extent the United States may em- 
ploy special operational guerrilla forces, 
special counterinsurgency forces, regular 
military personnel working in assigned 
roles with native guerrilla elements, 
agents for training and liaison with in- 


1 Cf. Readings in Guerrilla Warfare (Fort 


Bragg, North Carolina: U. S. Army Special 
Warfare School, 1960), p. iii. 


digenous irregulars, and so on through 
the full list of conceivable permutations. 
It is enough to know that the nation al- 
ready has special organizations which 
involve the concept of specifically 
trained units capable of operating within 
both friendly and hostile areas to help 
activate and assist counterinsurgent. or 
guerrilla elements, as the case may be. 

Other articles in this issue indicate 
the main elements and types of activities 
in the broad spectrum of unconventional 
warfare. It seems most manageable 
here to focus upon guerrilla and counter- 
guerrilla operations rather than ‘upon 
other segments of the spectrum.’ . Be- 
cause guerrillas are now subverting ex- 
isting states, and are supported by ex- 
ternal Communist aid, the primary 
American emphasis in some highly 
important instances is on counterinsur- 
gency, This approach to the support of 
friendly states in the present cold-war 
situation does not appear to raise any 
especially new issues. On the other 
hand, subversion in hostile states with 
which this nation maintains a nominally 
peaceful relationship would raise ques- 
tions which would require a separate 
analysis. l 

Guerrilla and counterguerrilla activi- 
ties have special characteristics which 
must be noted before we can understand 
their specific relation to American value- 
patterns. Such operations are char- 
acterized by mobility, surprise, decep- 
tion, the tactics of disengagement, fluid 
objectives, rapidly shifting and often 


. tenuous organization and communica- 


tion. Guerrilla fighters can rarely count 
on obvious victories. Their work is 
secretive, bloody, dirty, and endless. 
Guerrilla activity takes place, for the 
most part, without fixed lines in a 
continually shifting no-man’s land, 
under the psychological attrition of in- 


2Guerrilla Warfare and Special Forces 
Operations, Department of the Army Field 
Manual, FM 31-21, May 1958, p. 3. 
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security and the extraordinary threats 
of defection and betrayal. 

All war is the province of unpredicta- 
bility; guerrilla war is its ultimate in- 
tensification. ‘The element of surprise 
is normal. Rapid shifts in circumstances 
often combine with scanty information 
and uncertain communication to bring 
the ordinary chaos of battle to night- 
mare proportions. The utmost in flex- 
ible adaptability is a necessity for sur- 
vival; the guerrilla fighter must be in- 
stantly alert “to convert to his service 
all the accidents of the action.” ® 

Much depends upon the relations 
which the guerrillas establish with the 
resident population in the areas within 
which they operate. To the extent that 
guerrillas must subsist upon the country 
and be protected by the inhabitants— 
above all, by shelter, secrecy, and in- 
formation—these relations are the key 
to success.* 


Requirements of fighters 


The qualities demanded by these cir- 
cumstances from the effective guerrilla 
and counterguerrilla fighter read like an 
ideal list of military virtues. First and 
foremost are the capacities for absolute 
reliability and for secrecy under stress: 
discipline plus discretion. And the req- 
ulsite reliability means a capacity for 
self-sacrifice in the interest of the group. 
The ideal guerrilla or counterguerrilla 
fighter knows how to combine daring 
with caution. He must have a high 
degree of self-confidence, aggressiveness, 
and initiative, combined with the capac- 
ity for co-operation and loyalty to his 
fellows. He must be endlessly adapt- 
able and inventive, able to function 
under great distraction and danger. Es- 
pecially in sabotage and in attacks on 
specialized installations, he may have 
to have very considerable technical 


8 Ché Guevara, Guerrilla Warfare (New 


York: Monthly Review Press, 1961), p. 25. 
4 Ibid., pp. 17, 79. 


knowledge and skill. In psychological 
terms, he must have strong ego-controls 
and be relatively free from excessive 
emotional dependence and strong un- 
conscious anxiety. His ability to iden- 
tify with the group—so indispensable 
in any type of combat unit—must not 
lead to such excessive dependence upon 
others that the wounds and deaths of 
comrades are psychologically catastro- 
phic. He must be convinced of the 
worth-whileness of his mission. 

Any type of warfare places extra- 
ordinary stresses upon personality in- 
tegration. ‘These stresses can only be 
counterbalanced, if at all, by training,® 
indoctrination, organization, leadership, 
and maximally effective support in 
weapons, supplies, medical service, and 
social recognition. Unconventional war- 
fare is especially likely to maximize the 
stresses of combat. But it is not totally 
different from other types of ground 
combat, even in such obvious character- 


istics as medical care, lack of social 


recognition, the prevalence of night 
operations, and hand-to-hand fighting, 
or the treatment that is to be expected 
in the eventuality of capture by the 
enemy. . 

If the objective stresses of guerrilla 
combat are, as we think, within the 
range successfully tolerated in the recent 
past by American troops in conventional 
warfare, we should look to any other 
special features of unconventional war- 
fare which might heighten or depress 
morale and resolution or which might 
lessen or intensify psychological con- 
flicts. To understand what values are 
involved in this connection requires 
separating real considerations of value 
from certain current beliefs about un- 
conventional warfare and about the 


5“To wage war successfully required a 
strenuous reorganization of the American 


. character, effected only through a long ‘train- 


ing’ period.” Roy R. Grinker and John P. 
Spiegel, Men Under Stress (Philadelphia: The 
Blakiston Press, 1945), p. 447. 
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values which are thought to be involved 
in it. ; 


SoME CURRENT BELIEFS 


The national posture of the United 
States toward unconventional warfare 
depends not only upon our values but 
also upon our knowledge and beliefs— 
or our ignorance and beliefs—concern- 
ing such warfare. Although we have 
little of the research which is much 
needed on this topic, ordinary impres- 
sions will provide basis enough for a 
preliminary discussion. Several current 
beliefs will be singled out for brief 
comment. 


Lack of importance 


“Guerrilla warfare is an exotic, tac- 
tical, localized type of fighting. Its ir- 
regular and poorly equipped forces can 
rarely be of historic significance in inter- 
national affairs.” l 

Little comment is needed. In addition 
to the great importance of guerrilla 
actions in World War II, readers of this 
issue of THe ANNALS are familiar with 
the continued frequency of limited wars 
and guerrilla movements—on the aver- 
age nearly two new “wars”? per year 
‘since 1945—and with the great impact 
of some initially tiny guerrilla opera- 
tions, from Indo-China to Algeria to 
Cuba. 


Lack of precedent 


“Although Americans have. fought 
well in conventional wars, they have no 
usable tradition of guerrilla operations.” 
Shades of the Swamp Fox and the In- 
dian fighters: from the beginnings of 
North American settlement, there was 
extensive experience in guerrilla and 
counterguerrilla actions® There was 
much action by irregulars in the Civil 


8 Lt. Col. John B. B. Trussell, “Seminoles 
in the Everglades: A Case Study in Guerrilla 
Warfare,” Army, Vol. 12, No. 5 (December 
1961), p. 41. 


War. In World War II, Americans in 
the Phillippines helped to organize and 
co-ordinate effective guerrilla move- 
ments, and our agents helped to train 
guerrilla elements in Southeast Asia for 
activities which were rather more than 
annoying to the Japanese. 


Compromise of principles 


“To participate in unconventional 
warfare is to fight fire with fire and 
thereby to be false to our own faith and 
principles.”’ 

The evidence of recent politico-mili- 
tary history indicates that there is not 
an. invariant and necessary conflict be- 
tween humane and democratic values 
and the requirements of technical ef- 
fectiveness in unconventional warfare. 
Such examples as the consequences to 
the Germans of their own ruthlessness 
against the civil populace in Russia 
show how terrorism can boomerang 
against its user.” It is not a military 
advantage to guerrilla forces to make the 
host population regard the enemy’s pro- 
tection as a preferable alternative. Nor 
is it sensible to be so harsh in counter- 
guerrilla operations as to make the local 
people see the guerrillas as the lesser 
of two evils. | 

The American conscience is a reality. 
It will not accept or condone all possible 
features of unconventional warfare. It 
may well be doubted, however, that the 
unacceptable policies and practices are 
invariably desirable from a purely mili- 
tary standpoint. 


Brutality 


“Guerrilla and counterguerrilla actions 
will involve our forces in especially cruel 
and inhuman practices, brutalizing our 
men and adversely affecting our rela- 
tionships with other peoples of the 
world.” 

7C. Aubrey Dixon and Otto Heilbrunn, 


Communist Guerrilla Warfare (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957), p. 99. 
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This belief simply equates guerrilla 
warfare with atrocities. There is no 
doubt that grim things happen in uncon- 
ventional warfare. Some parts of the 
general public may unconsciously as- 
sume that American fighters would have 
to emulate the secret police of totali- 
tarian regimes. Clearly, it would be the 
national intention that the unconven- 
tional forces in the service of the United 
States would not be terrorists but mili- 
tary agents of national policy.2 The 
possibility of escalation in the ferocity 
of tactics, however, is a real one in 
protracted operations. 


Incompatibility 


“The close engagements of guerrilla 
fighting require hatred and vindictive- 
ness incompatible with the values and 
temperament of Americans.” 

The two parts of this belief require 
separate comment. 

The first can be quickly dismissed. 
Aggression in combat is not synonymous 
with hatred. In World War II, combat 
soldiers were less likely to express hatred 
against the enemy they were fighting 
than were men who had never engaged 
the enemy.® Nor is hatred necessary 
to combat effectiveness, although ag- 
gressiveness is. 

The second part is true of some Amer- 
icans and not of others. Reluctance to 
kill and guilt and horror over one’s own 
destructive capacities*® are common. 
But it simply is not true that the United 
States has ever had insuperable difficulty 
in finding men with the values and 
personality characteristics congruent 
with guerrilla fighting. Indeed, it is 
entirely possible that this is a type of 

8In this connection, we agree with the 
estimate of Grinker and Spiegel, Men Under 
Stress, op. cit., p. 43, which is also supported 
by the research of The American Soldier. 

® Samuel A. Stouffer and Others, The Amer- 
ican Soldier (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 


University Press, 1949), Vol. II, pp. 157-67. 
10 Grinker and Spiegel, of. cit, p. 35. 


combat less likely than conventional 
war to impose a burden of guilt. For 
unconventional operations clearly are 
often on the side of the underdog, and 
the man-to-man quality of much of the 
actual engagement of the enemy is 
hardly comparable with the nuclear 
obliteration of civilian populations. 


Recklessness of fighters 


“Unconventional war calls for fighters 
who are contemptuous of danger and 
indifferent to death.” 

Men who self-consciously want to be 
heroes do not belong in guerrilla or 
counterinsurgency forces; unconven- 
tional operations will make more than 
enough heroes in the natural course of 
events. This myth is properly derided 
by American veterans of combat. Our 
values do not require our fighters to be 
fearless or to pretend to be fearless. The 
effective fighter knows his own fear and 
controls it. He takes the risks that are 
essential and does his best to stay alive 
to fight another day. 


Risk of total war 


“Unconventional warfare, involving 
known assistance or guidance from the 
United States, involves the risk of total 
war—a risk incommensurate with the 
limited potential gains from such war- 
fare.” 

This is a point too complex for 
adequate discussion here and, in any 
case, not within our present mandate. 
It is fair to say, however, that both 
the risks and the potential gains are 
highly specific to particular strategic 
situations. No simple formula will do. 


Attention required 


“It is time that careful and sustained 
attention be given to the bearing of un- 
conventional warfare upon American 
values, and vice versa.” 

To this belief we wholly subscribe, and 
to its actual content we now turn. 
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Major AMERICAN VALUES 


The values of a people are their 
dominant conceptions of desirability— 
their emotionally meaningful ideas of 
the good man and the good society. 
Values are standards of worth-whileness 
and importance. In American life as it 
has developed over more than two 
centuries of distinctive cultural exist- 
ence, certain combinations of values and 
beliefs have come to stand out with 
special emphasis. A sheer listing of 
these pervasive themes will be sugges- 
tive: activity and work, achievement 
and success, moral emphasis, humani- 
tarianism, efficiency, practicality, ma- 
terial comfort, progress, science and 
secular rationality, conformity, equality, 
freedom, democracy, individual person- 
ality, patriotism and nationalism, and 
racism and group superiority. There 
are conflicts and inconsistencies within 
our value systems and unevenness in the 
acceptance of various values in different 
segments of the population. Neverthe- 
less, the main thrust of the accepted 
values is toward an open-ended demo- 
cratic society which respects and has 
faith in the human individual and seeks 
to provide the opportunities necessary 
for exercise of the capacities individuals 
discover in themselves. 

It is difficult to overestimate the com- 
plexity of the major value systems of 
an entire national social system. In the 
American case at this period of history, 
merely to sketch the main values is a 
difficult and still imperfectly realized 
task. In very general terms, however, 
we are able to say that a core set of 
values centers around the desire for and 
high appreciation of an active mastery 
of life and environment. This “instru- 


11 For a more detailed consideration, Robin 
M. Williams, Jr., American Society (2nd ed.; 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960), Chap. 
XI. 


mental activism”? leads to a high 
evaluation of purposive, disciplined, 
energetic efforts to control and improve 
the physical and social environment. 
Within broad limits, it is regarded as 
desirable that this activism should be 
put in the service of the goals of in- 
dividuals, rather than of collectivities, 
assuming that individuals are able to 
decide for themselves what is best for 
them. A high ethical evaluation of in- 
dividual personality is thus presupposed. 
Both of these orientations are consistent 
with the cultural emphases on ethical 
universalism, achievement, efficiency, 
practicability, progress, material com- 
fort-~as well as on freedom, democracy, 
equality, humanitarianism, and moral 
rectitude. 

The austerity of the original value 
system of ethical individualism and in- 
strumental activism is easy to see. It 
was a firm and demanding system, it 
did not encourage relaxation or an easy 
way out. It is not clear from present 
evidence to what extent such a system 
of values may have been softened by 
a high level of material comfort, by the 
erosion of expediency in the widespread 
striving for individual success and 
status, by the strains of rapid social 
change, or by the mass anxiety gen- 
erated by the felt threat of total war. 
On the whole, it seems most likely that 
the main historic values are still in 
force, although often obscured, held in 
in abeyance, or blocked by the factors 
just named. 


The individual and related values 


As a purely empirical matter, high 
ethical evaluation of the individual does 


12 Talcott Parsons and Winston White, “The 
Link Between Character and Society” in 
Seymour Martin Lipset and Leo Lowenthal 
(eds.), Character and Social Structure (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), pp. 
101 ff. 
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not preclude unconventional warfare— 
especially if such warfare is conceived 
as a defense of just this value against the 
threat of .extinction in a totalitarian 
engulfment. However, respect for the 
individual person, together with related 
democratic values, does preclude ter- 
. ror.t? There is no ground for supposing 
that behavior which fits this label would 
be generally acceptable even if done in 
good cause or that we would ever feel 
anything less than revulsion for mass 
reprisals against civil populations.** For 
democratic governments to allow their 
own forces and agents the unrestrained 
use of any technically effective means 
would be to become “the mirror image of 
that which they despise.” 15 


Concepts of fair play 


American concepts of fair play and a 
fair fight also seem to have a definite 
effect on the attitudes toward uncon- 
ventional warfare. The public has 
learned to think of subversive activities 
as something that the Bad Guys use 
against the Good Guys (us). At the 
same time, many Americans have come 
to think of unconventional warfare in 
general and guerrilla activities in par- 
ticular in connection with the premedi- 
tated use of deception, subversion, and 
terror. 

Although often overshadowed by 
other considerations in particular in- 
stances, there is a strong element in 
American society of identification with 
the underdog—sympathy for the op- 
pressed, the outnumbered, the belea- 
guered—and a corresponding aversion 
for the bully, the autocrat, the overbear- 

13 Cf. Robert T. Holt and Robert W. van 
de Velde, Strategic Psychological Operations 
and American Foreign Policy (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 40-42. 

14 Lieut. Gen. Sir Reginald F. 5. Denning’s 
“Foreward” in Dixon and Heilbrunn, Com- 


munist Guerrilla Warfare, op. cit., p. vii. 
15 Holt and Velde, op. cit., p. 41. 


ing individual or group. However, uncon- 
ventional warfare is often a means by 
which an oppressed or threatened people 
can offer telling resistance to a more 
powerful party. 

There is, furthermore, a tendency to 
personalize nations and to feel that use 
of indigenous forces to fight for another 
power is unethical. It is not right for 
a man to have another man fight his 
battles for him. In this view, it is 
wrong for the United States to use the 
indigenous population of an area to 
fight a threat to our national interests. 

It appears that this complex mixture 
of values, misinformation,- ignorance, 
and ‘confused beliefs often works to the 


‚substantial disadvantage of the United 


States in dealing with undeclared hostile 
military activity and with unfriendly 
political domination of subverted areas. 


Values for combat personnel 


Thus far we have concentrated upon 
generalized value themes that are widely 
shared in the total population. Certain 
more specific standards of evaluation 
are of great importance for combat per- 
sonnel, above all, the standards of 
masculine bravery, endurance, and 
toughness. In spite of much speculation 
and a certain amount of clinical evalua- 
tion, there is very little real evidence 
concerning the exact contribution of 
such values to effective personality 
functioning in combat situations. It has 
been alleged, for instance, that the 
classic masculine virtues have been un- 
dermined by familial overprotection and 
overly dependent relationships. About 
all we feel justified in saying on the 
basis of data at hand is that, although 
claims of this character have some 
validity,*® the effects do not appear to 
be substantial enough to constitute a 
military problem in the case of the per- 


16 Grinker and Spiegel, op. cit., Chap. 6 and 
pp. 456 ff. 
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sonnel which would be needed in any 
unconventional warfare of the dimen- 
sions hitherto considered at all likely.*’ 

It is quite plausible to suppose that 
American soldiers—familiar with ma- 
chines, adept in technical affairs, and 
enamoured of gadgets—can easily de- 
velop high respect for the arts of sabo- 
tage. For example, the interdiction 
of communication and transportation 
through destruction of roads, bridges, 
railways, supply points, telephone and 
telegraph lines, vehicles, and the like 
would seem to have a rather natural 
appeal for trained American Special 
Forces. The possibility of doing a dif- 
ficult job well represents a strong chal- 
lenge and an effective instigation for 
many individuals in this task-centered 
and achievement-oriented culture. _ 

Guerrilla warfare often puts a prem- 
ium upon rare combinations of special 
‘ knowledges and skills.t® ‘The success 
of an operation may depend upon hav- 
ing, at the right time and place, a 
demolitions expert who can also pilot a 
light aircraft and speak a’ particular 
exotic language and function as a dip- 
lomat in dealing with intricate ethno- 
political divisions within the indigenous 
forces. Such men are hard to find.. But 
it is not difficult to sense the eagerness 
with which some of these men with off- 
beat knowledge and experience would 
respond to the opportunity to make 
effective and honorable use of their un- 
usual capabilities. 

The emphasis upon and enjoyment of 
teamwork, so prominent in our society, 
are a major resource in any military 
operation, conventional or unconven- 
tional. Research with American per- 


17 This judgement, like most of the others 
expressed in this article, is the personal opinion 
of the author and does not lay claim to any 
more objective validity. 

18I am indebted to Robert T. Holt for 
a discussion of this point, 


sonnel—both army and air force—in 
World War II abundantly documented 
the crucial importance of the social 
group for the morale and effectiveness 
of our fighting men.*® The primary 
group in the small combat unit is a vital 
source of both support and social con- 
trol.2°. The value placed on teamwork 
fits well with the nature of many un- 
conventional operations and is consistent 
with the importance, in some instances 
at least, of co-ordination of efforts in 
such operations, both within and among 
units and between guerrilla and regular 
military forces. 


I deological commitment 


Nothing we have said thus far is 
intended to minimize the importance of 
ideological convictions. Belief in the 
justice of a cause and in its ultimate 
triumph can.be of great significance in 
initially motivating men to enter upon 
combat roles and in sustaining them 
under difficult circumstances. Convic- 
tions concerning the values for which 
we fight can give the necessary answer 
to the recurring question, “Why are 
we here?” This question is bound to 
arise with special emphasis in uncon- 
ventional operations. Nagging doubts 
and corrosive cynicism can be minimized 
when our goals are consistent with the 
dominant values recognized by the in- 
dividual. 

It is true that, in the actual stress of 
combat, men are unlikely to pay much 
explicit attention to national goals and 
philosophical ideals. They are too ‘busy 
staying alive and accomplishing their 
specific mission. At such times, they are 
most strongly sustained by their rela- 
tions with the combat group and by 
their own personality resources. But the 

19 The American Soldier, Vol. 2, op. cit, 
especially Chaps. 3-5 and 7-8. . 

20 Grinker and Spiegel, op. cit, Chaps. 3 
and 6. 
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ideological values supply a crucial 
framework for the entire enterprise. 


CONCLUSION. 


The total picture we have attempted 
to sketch does not lend itself to a simple 
characterization. There is enough knowl- 
edge and codified experience to permit 
us to say that unconventional warfare 
is not incompatible with American cul- 
tural values. Extensive participation in 
unconventional warfare, on the other 
hand, certainly does involve an appreci- 
able degree of value conflict and socio- 
psychological strain. There are limits 
to what public opinion will understand 
= and approve. These limits are quite 
broad and are not fixed in detail for all 
types of situations. With the primary 
accent of American military policy upon 
deterrence, as it now is, the capability 
for unconventional warfare assumes a 
new potential significance. 

A common-sense appraisal of the re- 
lations of American values to unconven- 
tional warfare is likely to be highly in- 
adequate at best and seriously mislead- 
ing at worst. Values are consequential 
in human conduct but not completely 
determinative of it. Specific social ac- 
tions cannot be deduced directly on a 
point-to-point basis from the content 
of cultural values. Conduct is shaped 
not only by values but also by environ- 
mental conditions, social interactions, 
and personality structures and processes. 
Furthermore, the influence of any one 
value will be affected by the influence 
of other coexisting values. Taking only 
the emphasis on freedom-—liberty, inde- 
pendence, self-determination—in Amer- 
ican culture, one might conclude that 
Americans could not accept any form of 
organizational restraint or group dis- 
cipline. But Americans tend also to 
emphasize equally of rights and con- 
formity to the legitimate demands of 
the group; they also value a balanced 


dependence upon and acceptance of an 
organized community. Again, most 
American young men at the level of 
their values” are adverse to the ex- 
treme uses of violence. Yet, in time 
of war, millions of these men can 
quickly be brought to accept violence, 
killing, and destruction of property. 

In World War II, American troops 
only rarely had clear and detailed 
convictions concerning the ideological, 
political, economic, and military causes 
of and justifications for American par- 
ticipation—and even fewer had such 
convictions concerning the Korean con- 
flict. And, indeed, detailed political 
indoctrination in either instance would 
have been felt to be highly repugnant. 
What was surprising to many observers 
was the ability of men who seemed so 
little ideologically committed to work 
and fight effectively and to make the 
sacrifices required. A crucial factor was 
the strength of group loyalties, coupled 
with a diffuse generalized belief in the 
rightness of the nation’s position. It 
was enough for millions of Americans 
that their country was in desperate need 
and that their fellows needed them and 
expected them to do their part. The 
whole cluster of beliefs, values, and 
motivations came to focus in the classic 
soldier’s creed: “I couldn’t let the other 
guys down.” 

It is taken for granted in the proto- 
typical American male’s view that one is 
justified, indeed obligated, in fighting 
back if attacked. In World War II, 
this: was the great persuasiveness of 
Pearl Harbor. We car not expect that 
unconventional warfare will ever provide 
so clear-cut a symbol of unwarranted 
assault. It is our present guess that the 
important thing is whether a given con- 


21Note carefully: The fact that all men 
have aggressive and destructive impulses at 
one time or another does not necessarily mean 
that aggressive or destructive behavior . is 
positively valued by them. 
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flict is felt to be justified, not who 
strikes first. If the nation is directly 
and obviously attacked in a serious way, 
that settles the issue for most people. 
With increasing politico-military sophis- 
tication, it is likely that the American 
people are now alert to less conspicuous 
aggression and threat. If so, a consider- 
able measure of support can be antici- 
pated for a differentiated series of na- 
tional actions, ranging from economic 
aid to military deterrence, intended to 
prevent massive aggression while there 
is time. The forms of preventive inter- 
vention and assistance most likely to be 
acceptable are those congruent with the 
pattern of values we have tried here to 
describe. | 
Finally, we have seen that the his- 


torical American value system puts main 
emphasis upon a high evaluation of 
the individual personality—including its 
uniqueness, inviolability, and separate- 
ness—rather than upon the virtues of 
group solidarity and total identification 
with the collectivity. Whereas, the 
Nazis could say to the German people, 
“You are nothing, the Folk is every- 
thing,” Americans typically reject such 
total immolation of the individual in 
the group. This value system does not 
make the American fighting man a likely 
candidate for missions known literally 
to involve suicide. No one even expects 
this. It is enough if there are men who 
will take the normal risks of highly 
dangerous activities, and that much can ` 
be counted on. 


Unconventional Warfare as a Concern of 
American Foreign Policy 


By CHARLES BURTON MARSHALL 


Axsstract: War, strictly speaking, is armed conflict between 
or among organized groups having or aspiring to have a 
monopoly of coercion—an attribute of statehood—in a par- 
ticular region. When acknowledged, war becomes conditioned 
by conventions related to the culture shared by states! When 
clandestine, it is disjoined from these conventions. Those 
raising unconventional war as internal aggression character- 
istically and usually aspire to make it conventional and to take 
over state authority. The beset regime must try to keep the 
threat unconventional and, then, to stamp it out. To succeed 
requires political initiative—generally deficient in states sus- 
ceptible to internal aggression. Political weakness is pervasive 
in the contemporary world—whence rise the Communists’ 
opportunity and a core problem of world order of basic concern 
to United States foreign policy. An asymmetrical element of 
the situation is that the initiative in internal aggression rests 
with the adversary side. The difficulties and risks of redressing 
this asymmetry are considerable. 
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ROCEEDING from some basic 


and simple abstractions, I hope to - 


shed some light on problems of uncon- 
ventional warfare in relation to United 
states foreign policy. The topic sug- 
gests such treatment as an alternative 
to handling it by reciting . empirical 
characteristics of a number of local 
situations in a way likely to be over- 
taken by events as soon as published if 
not before. My own qualifications 
leave no choice, for, though I share the 
bias for the actual over the abstract 
owned to by Mark Twain when he said 
he liked to hear war talk by men who 
had been to war better than moon talk 
by poets who had not been to the moon, 
the fact remains that I have not en- 
gaged in, witnessed, or even planned 
any unconventional warfare and so am 
confined to what I have read or heard 
or can surmise. The subject bears on 
the attributes of authority and the 
nature of conflict and civil order in rela- 
tion to the sort of human association 
called the state. My generalizations 
focus on these concepts. 

A distinction-—however obvious—be- 
tween coercion and consent is basic to 
them. These two terms concern meth- 
ods of adjustment among intentions. 
An intention encompasses a desire ex- 
tracted from the realm of wishing and 
made into a purpose, the action en- 
visaged for realizing it, and the means 


pertinent to such action. Where indi- 


viduals are not solitary—that is, in any 
social situation-——intentions tend to in- 
tersect and paths of action to cross, and 
entities must co-operate or compete 
with others for control of means and 
accept the purposes of others, oppose 
them, or get their own purposes ac- 
cepted instead. All collaboration within 
society involves adjustment among in- 
tentions. 
justment involve action.on the purpose 
or on the means aspect of intentions. 
To get another’s compliance on a basis 


- State prerogative. 


The basic ways to such ad-— 


of recognized common or compatible 
purposes is to proceed by consent. To 
get it by action or threat or intima- 
tion of action to deprive him of choice 
of acting adversely to one’s own inten-. 
tions—that is, to constrain him by 
actual or potential force brought to 
bear on his means—is to coerce him. 
To coerce and its cognate, coercion, are 
sometimes used more loosely to include 
irresistible suasion. ‘The sense as used 
here is a restrictive one integrally in- 
volving physical compulsion. | 


Tse MONOPOLY or COERCION 


Compliance to some pattern of inten- 
tions, whether through consent or co- 
ercion or a mixture of both, is basic 
to all human associations. A character- 
istic of a state as a human association, 
though this does not exhaust its attri- 
butes, is the intention to establish and 
to maintain a monopoly of the right to 
use or to license coercion pervasively 
over a particular area—a point requir- 
ing restatement from time to time even 
though presumably well known to virtu- 
ally everybody. 

Probably no association bearing title 
to statehood maintains a monopoly of 
coercion as an unexceptionable opera- 
tive fact. The authority of even the 
firmest state is chronically challenged 
by coercion lawlessly presumed. Less 
solidly established states—the present 
world abounds with them, old and new 
—may be confronted by tribal or other 
forms of particular coercion left over 
from the past and still suffered to per- 
sist or still defiantly asserted against 
The test of state- 
hood in this respect is one of tendencies 
rather than of perfection. When that 
monopoly is effectively asserted only 
in a few alcoves of authority but ig- 
nored widely across the countryside, the 
state concerned represents unfulfilled 
ambition. When such a monopoly, 
formerly however effective, begins to 
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feel a challenge of competition beyond 
its power to cope, the essence of the 
state concerned is ebbing. 

Rounding out and shoring up its 
asserted monopoly of coercion are ever 
unfinished business for any state—in 
societies entitled to be called free as 
well as those unfree, in pluralistic sys- 
tems as well as totalitarian. The point 
of distinction between such types is not 


whether coercion is centralized or di- 


vided around but whether those in 
charge of the apparatus of coercion— 
that is, those governing—are effectively 
bridled in their power to choose pur- 
poses for which and modes by which 
to apply coercion through being made 
dependent on institutional concurrences 
not themselves subject to coercion. 


COERCION AND CONSENT 


Still another proportion on the matter 
is the tendency of consent and coercion 
to merge. They are not necessarily 
opposed. It is wrong to think of one 
as in the numerator and the other as 
in the denominator of a fraction. Suc- 
cessful statecraft uses each to enhance 
the other. A firm grasp on power to 
coerce, however essential, is not enough 
alone to ensure strength in a state. 
The range of purposes achievable 


through sheer compulsion by a govern- . 


ing apparatus is small. A regime with 
no means beyond those of force and 
fear for ensuring compliance would be 
able to do little beyond maintaining a 
fragile order among a sullen populace 
—an exhaustive, expensive, and dubious 
process when carried: out through co- 
ercion alone. Consent is highly perish- 
able unless sustained by power to pro- 
tect—a power dependent on ability to 
bring force to bear, which. ability in 
turn is determined in some degree by a 
regime’s being able to count on willing 
support among a people. 

Such rudimentary observations con- 
cerning the nature of state and author- 


ity must suffice for the time being so 
as to permit a shift of attention to the 
character of war as a,phenomenon of 
states. The term “war’”—though often 
loosely applied to any rigorous conflict, 
especially one involving violence—more 
accurately refers to a contest of purpose 
carried on between or among organized 
groups having or aspiring to have the 
attribute of statehood represented in title 
to a monopoly of coercion over a given 
area. Each side in war seeks, to its 
own conclusive advantage, a redress of 
relative capabilities for coercion be- 
tween itself and the adversary——this as 
a condition necessary to enable its own 
purposes to prevail. The contending 
sides may go about this in many ways 
—-mobilizing their resources, instilling 
support for their respective causes, and 
trying to impair support, confidence, 
and will within the adversary establish- 
ment. Whatever else they may do, the 
contending sides must, as an essential 
element, bring force to bear upon each 
other. Indeed, war, strictly used, is 
reserved to circumstances involving use 
of force in the direct, unequivocal sense 
of discharging energy with destructive 
intent. The component of violence 
and the requirement of the contenders’ 
having or coveting a monopoly of co- 
ercion deserve stress as characteristics: 
without the one, there is only tension; 
without the other, there may be only 
violence for particular advantage in 
defiance of state authority but without 
a purpose to assume a part of state 
authority. 

The characteristics of war stated 
above relate to war as a phenomenon 
whether between or within states—war 
across or within state boundaries, war 
as an international or a civil phenome- 
non. The distinctions between those 
two sorts are less materially relevant 
here .than distinctions between war 
as an acknowledged enterprise overtly 
prosecuted and war as a clandestine 
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activity. It would be convenient to be 
able to state simple correlations be- 
tween war as international strife and 
war as an acknowledged activity and 
between civil war and clandestine 
war. Such links come easily—too 
easily—to mind; international wars 
have characteristically been acknowl- 
edged wars, and civil wars have often 
been clandestine. Reality permits no 
such litmus-paper precision, however. 
Acknowledged wars usually have clan- 
destine aspects. International wars 
often entail civil conflict. Rare is a 
civil conflict without some stimulus and 
abetment from outside. Civil wars may 
rise to the acknowledged status of 
international wars. . 


SYMMETRY AND CONVENTION 


Acknowledged wars are those taking 
on the character described by John 
Locke as sedate hostility. Among 
states, each existing on a basis of a 
putative monopoly of coercion within 
its area, a certain community of culture 
inheres. Different and disparate as 
they may be, certain elements of sym- 
metry apply between them. At some 
demarcation or frontier zone, the span 
of state jurisdiction leaves off. Each 
has a licit and known organization to 
keep internal order and formally 
identified forces for defending its 
bounds and moving against external 
enemies. Each is disposed to make 


constantly manifest its control over its | 


domain. Each has official forms for 
making its purposes known and chan- 
nels, direct or through’ intermediaries, 
for communicating them to an adver- 
sary state. These and other such 
circumstances form a basis for a pattern 
of conventions—a term itself implicit 
of culture in common-—affecting war- 
fare.. They enable one to tell with fair 
accuracy where, when, and whence a 
boundary was transgressed, to mark 
a commencement of hostilities, and to 


identify the parties. Issues of war and 
conditions of peace become ascertain- 
able. It may be feasible—to name. a 
few aspects of mutual management of 
hostilities—to arrange between antago- 
nists dependable understandings about 
exchange of prisoners, exemption of 
stipulated areas from military use and 
reprisal, and the interruption and 
cessation of hostilities. In the degree 
of the approach to symmetry between 
the side attempting to firm up or to 
hold onto title to the monoply of co- 
ercion and the side seeking to withhold 
it or wrest some or all of it away, 
civil war also tends to become condi- 
tioned by such conventions. 
Unconventional war, multifarious in 
its patterns, is war relatively or en- 
tirely unconditioned by elements of the 
common culture relevant to hostilities. 
In a particular situation, this charac- 


. teristic may be due to one or more 


of a number of circumstances: an un- 
bridgeable inherent difference of culture 
between antagonists, as in myriad 
instances of aboriginal resistance to 
intrusive state authority—for example, 
in the desultory wars once fought by 
Indians against the establishment of 
state dominion in this continent; an 
inherent impossibility of any concession 
of legitimacy between the contending 
sides, as in the account in the Book of 
Judges of the onslaught by Gideon’s 
band on behalf of Jehovah against the 
prevailing worship of Baal; a pro- 
nounced disparity in numbers or weap- 
ons such as to foreclose one side from 
venturing openly into the field and 
to force it to avoid identification of its 
forces; or the vicarious involvement of 
outside parties constrained by expedi- 
ency to keep their role concealed or at 
least deniable. . 

Whatever the determining circum- 
stance, unconventional war is amor- 
phous war, generally characterized by 
asymmetry in juridical status and mili- 
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tary resources at hand between antago- 
nists. One side is overtly in dominion 
and holds the structure of government, 
public channels of communication, cen- 
ters of administration, and military 
posts. The other side’s forces must 
operate in the interstices, hiding their 
identity, remaining out of uniform either 
for lack of them or for expediency, tak- 
ing protective coloration from the milieu, 
and being furtive about support from 
outside, using tactics of harassment— 
disrupting revenue, impeding communi- 
cations. The protagonist aim at this 
stage is to disintegrate rather than 
to overwhelm the ruling establishment. 
The direction of attack is vague. It 
is difficult to mark the onset of hostili- 
ties, to gauge the state of battle and to 
appraise the relative situations of the 
two sides, and, often, virtually impos- 


sible to manage hostilities to a formal 


and precise conclusion. 


THE CENTRAL PRIZE—AUTHORITY 


In a typical situation falling within 
the range of concern here-—that is, an 
instance of internal aggression—the 
protagonist side is intent upon impair- 
ing the effectiveness of the regime’s 
writ, undermining its reputation for 
effectiveness in punishing its enemies 
. and protecting its adherents, in sum, 
trying to undercut the competence and 
capacity of the rulership to command 
allegiance. The aim, however, is not 
merely to destroy the manifest effective- 
ness of the regime but ultimately to 
take over. The asymmetrical relation 
between the two sides and the con- 
comitant unconventionality of hostili- 
ties are a temporary necessity. The 
aim is not to protract unconventional 
war as an end in itself but, rather, to 
redress the asymmetry of the relation- 
ship as rapidly as feasible and prudent, 
to get popular support or acquiescence, 
to take overt control of a stretch of 


land, to stake out a claim on legitimacy, 
to assume a governing role, to affect 
the conventions of belligerency, to claim 
a right to receive assistance from 
abroad, to move into a position enabling 
the protagonist side to reverse the fac- 
tors of asymmetry to the disadvantage 
of the present ruling apparatus so that 
it becomes the side forced into the 
interstices while the challengers take 
over the structure of government and 
effect their claim to the monopoly of 
coercion. ‘This—the basis and title of 
rulership—is the central prize of the 
conflict. 

While it lasts, unconventional war 
thus represents frustration both to the 
protagonist group and to the governing 
establishment. It does so to the former 
because its aim is to get out of the 
marginal situation, to raise the level of 
combat to that of conventional hostili- 
ties, and then to prevail and to succeed 
in establishing its own monopoly of 
coercion. Protracted unconventional 
war represents frustration to the gov- 
erning group because its ambition must 
be to round out or to redeem its con- 
trol, to suppress competition in co- 
ercion, and to eliminate all challenge 
to its ascendancy. 

The asymmetry of the situation at- 
tending unconventional war represents 
an inherent advantage to the ruling 
group. So long as the asymmetrical 
character obtains, the opposition is kept 
from prevailing. The ruling group 
must strive to keep the struggle un- 
conventional—-confining combat to the 
back areas, forcing its enemy to remain 
furtive, denying him sufficient control 
of territory to justify a title to govern 
and a right to receive outside assist- 
ance. Beyond that, the ruling group 
must strive to find, to fix, to fight, and 
to finish the irregular forces. All the 
while, it must maintain its hold on the 
structure of government, on main lines 
of communication, the centers of ad- 
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ministration, and the centers of its 
military system. 


THe WIDER ASPECT 


This last point deserves stress. It is 
counter to a tendency to regard the 
military requirements of a government 
beset by a guerrilla threat as confined 
to meeting the challenge solely on its 
own grounds and terms—to suppose 
the prudent course to be that of putting 
aside other military concerns, adopting 
a guerrillalike guise for its own forces, 
and deploying them into the bush to 
shoot it out with the foe. It is, indeed, 
necessary to carry the initiative against 
the enemy, meeting him on his own 
terms—likely to be at best a tedious, 
exacting process. Beyond that, it is 
necessary also to hold onto a monopoly 
of formal military posture as a sym- 
bolic and essential aspect of state au- 
thority. The final business of stamping 
out the guerrilla force, moreover, is 
likely to be a job for conventional 
forces. 

Battle is only one aspect of the 
competition between government and 
challenger. The contest covers other 
factors of fitness to govern—involving 
capacity to elicit consent as well as 
capacity to apply coercion and, espe- 
cially, the talent for using each to en- 
hance the other. Each side, according 
to its lights, presents the best practi- 
cable combination of intimidation and 
justice. Finding a favorable milieu 
among the people of a countryside, 
internal aggression prospers. Deprived 
of their support, the cause withers, and 
the inherent military advantage resting 
with the regime takes its effect. 
affection or disaffection of the local 
society thus is a decisive factor in the 
outcome of the armed aspects of the 
struggle. For either side, winning con- 
sent is inseparable from capability to 
exact retribution of its enemies and to 


The © 


protect its adherents—that is; coercive 
power. The relation is reciprocal. 

The easy answer is to suggest the 
undertaking of internal reform to sat- 
isfy a people’s requirements and to win 
their affection as a way to fend off or 
to roll back a threat of internal aggres- 
sion. This is too easy an answer, 
for it tends to beg the crucial ques- 
tions. Internal aggression is a malady 
of politically weak societies. No polit- 
ically viable society is an easy mark 
for it. Giving effect to internal re- 
form itself demands a large degree of 
political strength. A regime with thin 
margins of support is likely to be in 
poor position for prodigies of creative- 
ness and initiative in policy. Yet, the 
answer is inherently the right and ne- 
cessary one. Curing a susceptibility to 
internal aggression requires correction 
of the constitutional deficiencies invit- 
ing it—using constitutional in a broad 
sense. 


FACTORS OF DEFICIENCY 


Again, it is not easy. Creativeness 
in government has always been a mat- 
ter of lifting by bootstraps. Maintain- 
ing a viable order has normally been 
a touch-and-go business in political 
history. ‘This may be attributed to a 
number of causes. One is surely the 
rise of self-determination as virtually a 
political absolute of our time—so that 
many peoples are in position of essaying 
national independence while scarcely 
grasping the rudiments of nationhood. 
An attendant circumstance is the pro- 
gressive decline and disappearance of 
the imperial-colonial order—this con- 
comitant with the emergence into in- 
dependence of increasing numbers of po- 
litical entities with unformed political 
character. An aggravating circumstance 
—attributable to the efficacy of modern 
communications—is a heightening of 
awareness of economic, social, and po- 
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litical disparities among peoples, with 
the effect of intensifying demands for 
improvement among those disadvan- 
taged and often arousing expectations 
beyond the power of available talents 
and resources to fulfill. 

These are the marks of societies 
thrust into modernity without the hab- 
its and institutions required for coping 
with it. The basic factors of deficiency 
are variant from one situation to an- 
other. 
grounds, from communal divisions, and 
from varieties of traditional inhibitions. 
Typically, they are aggravated by dis- 
continuities in economic change, by 
cultural dislocations, by accompanying 
personal and group anxieties, by power 
of modern communications to elicit 
mass responses, and often by dynamics 
of population growth. 

In some instances, a relevant defi- 
ciency may be a lack of identity among 
a population—identity related to a 
sense of history and a realistic set of 
expectations held in common. Again, 
the attribute lacking may be linkage 
between the populace and a defined 
territory held in its consciousness as 
the scene of its history and its expecta- 
tions. A relevant deficiency may also 
be the lack of a regime sharing identity 
with the people and endowed with true 
policy-making attributes and adminis- 
trative capacity—-in other words, ca- 
pability to make and to give effect 
to decisions marking new directions 
in public effort and new allocations of 
resources. Still another characteristic 
deficiency is a lack of such sense of 
proportion and assurance in political 
affairs as to enable a regime to tolerate 
political opposition and not to harry it 
into hostility and as to enable individu- 
als and groups to temper. their criticism 
of those in authority with some regard 
for the limits of the feasible and to 
oppose a regime’s policies without ven- 
turing into sedition. These are rare 


They stem from tribal back-. 


and fragile attributes. It is infinitely 
easier to mention than to remedy a 
lack of them; yet of such are the de- 
ficiencies rendering a society va aorabh 
to internal aggression. 


THE COMMUNIST VIEW 


This brings discussion to a second 
major condition underlying the impor- 
tance of indirect aggression and uncon- 
ventional war in the current world 
situation—the combination of position, 
power, and purpose represented in the 
world Communist movement, with its 
total claim upon the future and its 
postulated ultimate, complete triumph, 
both related to the Communist assump- 
tion of a law of history and a view of 
legitimacy stemming from that as- 
sumed law. In this view, all outlooks, 
interests, and purposes other than those 
identified with the Communist move-. 
ment are deviant and illegitimate. 
Peace, conceived of as a legitimate 
order free of violence, means, according 


. to this view, an ordering of affairs to 
‘further Communist ascendancy—a situ- 


ation clear of impediment to Commu- 
nist domination. Violence carried on in 
furtherance of Communist opportunity 


thus is justified as conducive to peace; 


disorder becomes an agent of order 
when it can be explained as furthering 
of Communist advantage. War is re- 
garded as illegitimate only if it opposes 
the asserted momentum of history 
toward Communist ascendancy and is 
condoned and extolled when it conduces 
toward expansion of the Communist 
position. 

This set of propositions, rounded out 
and proclaimed in the declaration of 
Communist leaders of eighty-one coun- 
tries convening in Moscow in November 
of 1960 and reiterated in the program 
of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union adopted at the Twenty-second 
Congress in October of 1961, implicitly 
endorses indirect aggression aimed at 
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any non-Communist regime—save, of 
course, such as may be fomented by 
interests opposed to communism. This 
does not mean that the Communist 
powers have contracted themselves into 
underwriting every outbreak of war, 
conventional or unconventional, prose- 
cuted against another regime and likely 
to promote Communist aims, but it does 
amount to an assertion of a right to 
interpose with support whenever the 
Communist powers find it opportune. 
The two polar capitals of communism, 
Moscow and Peiping, may diverge on 
their estimates of opportunity, but they 
are agreed on the basic assertion of 
right and wrong. The Communist view 
specifically abjures the idea of an 
analogous right of other governments 
to interpose in support of any effort 
to overthrow a regime identified with 
or regarded as favorable to or veering 
toward communism. Under the Com- 
munist assumption about the movement 
of history, such Communist interposi- 
tion is regarded as innocent assistance 
solely of a domestic character, but such 
anti-Communist interposition is illicit 
and properly raises international issues. 

By the Communist premise, any 
faltering regime is an eligible target 
for Communist purposes. In one sort 
of typical case, doubt over its own 
popular standing may cause a regime 
to seek survival in an oppressive order, 
leaving effective political communica- 
tion to clandestine adversaries and 
propelling opposition into surreptitious 
armed activity against the regime. In 
another instance, political forces repre- 
senting revolutionary impulses may 
take over on a basis of rallying mass 
emotion behind aspirations all too likely 
to be beyond capacity to fulfill. In- 
stances of the one sort present a danger 
of permitting Communists to pre-empt 
the evocative aspects of political life 
within a country and to become the 
agents of an internal aggression enjoy- 
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ing, if not active, at least passive sup- 
port from oppositionist elements and 
the disenchanted with no place else to 
go. Instances of the other sort present 
a danger of making the Communists 
the receivers for bankrupt revolution. 
Either course presents the Communist 
movement opportunity for reinforcing 
its claim to the mantle of revolution 
and for a rising momentum of Com- 
munist success without resort to ac- 
knowledged war—an eventuality too 
weighted with uncontrollable destruc- 
tiveness to be a practicable instrument 
of policy for the great powers under 
present circumstances. 


Tue RANGE or THREAT 


This threat is pervasive along the 
Asian littoral, in much of the Middle 
East, and through Africa and much of 
Latin America. It is compounded 
among necessitous countries accessible 
to direct invasion by massed Communist 
forces, where chronic possibility of 
overt attack imposes special anxieties 
and military burdens and where pro- 
pinquity facilitates Communist material 
support of unconventional warfare. 
With respect to such countries—those 


‘ subject mainly to a single threat of 


internal aggression and those subject to 
a compounded threat of internal and 
external attack——United States policy 
is to render what assistance it can in 
improving the capability of states to 
make their way as going concerns in 
face of the challenges of modernity 
and, where required and opportune, to 
assist them with respect to the military . 
factors of the problem of security. 
The material aspects both of economic 
development and of military security, 
exacting as they are, are yet the 
simplest parts of the broad problem. 
The more obdurate parts of the problem 
are those falling within the jurisdiction 
of the societies concerned—largely be- 
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yond reach of benign assistance from 
abroad. These aspects relate to the 
views of human possibilities within 
their cultures, to the attitudes toward 
each other taken by regimes and peo- 
ples, to the intangibles of allegiance 
and authority. 

United States foreign policy is di- 
rected toward the ultimate goal of an 
order representing collaboration among 
juridically free and equal states viable 
in independence—this in succession to 
the now largely eroded imperial-colonial 
dispensation. In a way, this goal 
represents an extension to the world 
at large of an American self-image. 
Communist policy is predicated on the 
ultimate destiny of all other peoples, 
after successive failures of every other 
attempted course, to be compelled into 
the pattern of Marxism-Leninism— 
again an instance of self-image. These 
two antithetical purposes come athwart 
each other in the problem of unconven- 
tional warfare in the contemporary 
world. The advantages accruing to the 
Communist purpose in this competition 
are obvious, for the Communist cause 
epitomizes, on a world scale and in a 
historic span, essential characteristics 
of unconventional warfare—an on- 
slaught both within and outside the 
framework of states, impairing as it can 
what it cannot control in hope of even- 
tually taking it over, an amorphous 
but relentless aggression flowing toward 
every point of opportunity, taking care 
to avoid identifying itself until time to 
claim the reward of power, and ever 
remaining beyond reach of settled 
understanding. 

The greatest advantage accruing to 
the adversary is his retention of un- 
contested initiative for internal aggres- 
sion. Along the Asian littoral, for 
example, his resources sustain unac- 
knowledged war against beset non- 


Communist regimes. Against these on- 
slaughts, there is defense—supported 
by our assistance—but no riposte in the 
form of unconventional warfare waged 
with our assistance within Communist- 
ruled areas. This unequal relationship 
is explicable on the basis of enormous 
obstacles to such action within a realm 
subject to unabashed totalitarian con- 
trols: It reflects also the disposition, 
on this side of the confrontation, ever 
to hope for settlement along some line 
of equilibrium and a reluctance to risk 
heightening the wider dangers of the 
world situation by disturbing the bal- 
ances to the adversary’s disadvantage. 
Here, as in other respects, our policy 
is limited to the thankless defensive. 
Our: policy is meliorative. The ad- 
versary’s is revolutionary. Our policy, 
as leaders occasionally remind us, is 
premised on the United Nations Char- 
ter and indulges hopes in a tendency 
toward accommodation—an unfolding 
toward a happy time when all nations, 
including those within the. adversary’s 
span, will at last bring their purposes 
into harmony with each other in keep- 
ing with the Charter’s principles. The 
adversary asserts an expectation to win 
a world, and an intention to push his 
expectation toward fulfillment. He has, 
in effect, made a unilateral amendment 
of the Charter. This difference under- 
lies the asymmetry of the situation. 
It is scarcely conceivable—even if we 
were to will it—that the asymmetry 
of attitudes toward unconventional war 
could be redressed on the basis of 
adherence to present policy. It is in- 


conceivable simply because unconven- 


tional war can scarcely be raised for 
the ends of amelioration, accommoda- 
tion, or the easing of tensions. 


1See Franklin A. Lindsay, “Unconventional 
Warfare,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 40, No. 2 
(January 1962), p. 272. 


Appendix 


Unconventional Warfare—Problems and Questions 


(A summary, prepared by Dr. Russell Rhyne, of discussions of the articles in 
a prepublication seminar held in Menlo Park, California on January 4 and 5, 
1962 under the auspices of Stanford Research Institute.) 


HE contributors to this volume 

were brought together in a seminar 
just after their papers had been com- 
pleted. Each briefed his paper, after 
which the subject matter was discussed, 
first, with the panel of contributors and, 
then, with the audience. No effort was 
made to identify individual questions 
with particular papers. Rather, a gen- 
eral discussion of problems of uncon- 
ventional war was stimulated, using the 
briefed material as a starting point. 
The audience was composed of imdi- 
viduals interested in the field and ex- 
pert in some skill pertaining to it; 
among them were academicians, re- 
tired practitioners of unconventional 
warfare, members of the staffs of De- 
partment of Defense agencies, and pro- 
fessional analysts of sociomilitary prob- 
lems. About ninety persons attended 
the two-day session. The seminar was 
chaired by ‘Professor James Charles- 
worth, President of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. It 
was held under the auspices of Stanford 
Research Institute in Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia on 4 and 5 January 1962. 

This Appendix draws together a num- 
ber of the ideas raised during the discus- 
sion sessions, organizing them around a 
few major themes which emerged during 
the seminar. Individual participants are 
not quoted, but the material presented 
here is limited almost entirely to that 
brought out in the question and an- 
swer periods. 


Because the seminar included some 
members who have made academic 
study and research their profession and 
others whose present or past relationship 
to unconventional warfare was more 
closely connected with decisions and 
combat, there was a natural dialogue 
between the two groups. The discus- 
sions ranged from questions of methods 
of study to exploration of some specific 
areas in which academic work would 
be especially useful to those more opera- 
tionally oriented. A major portion of 
the discussion was addressed to the 
events and policy issues that may be 
expected in the near future. 


METHODOLOGY 


The seminar entertained a number of 
questions concerned with methods ap- 
plicable to the study of unconventional 
war. One of these, not surprisingly, had 
to do with problems of definition. Al- 
though several of the papers had dealt 
with such problems, there was a reit- 
erated comment that the separate defini- 
tions needed to be brought within a sys- 
tematic pattern. There seemed to be 
agreement on the conclusions: first, 
that the present language (at least in 


English) for the discussion of uncon- 


ventional war and violent politics is 
ambiguous and, second, that the direc- 
tive influence of definitions both in the 
military and the academic communities 
makes the development of a sound 
taxonomy important. 
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Two practical side comments were 
made on this point, not to detract 
- from its importance but rather to bring 
it within bounds. Vast energies can 
be fruitlessly dissipated in arguing about 
‘the meanings of words, and it was 
pointed out that the multiplicity of 
terms had not proved very disturbing 
in the actual discourse of the seminar. 
Where the interested parties are face to 
face, the necessary mutual understand- 
ing seems to be within reach even with 
the present terminology. The second 
aside pointed out that Western attitudes 
toward peace and war obstruct the in- 
vention of a satisfactory taxonomy by 
or for those nourished in the Anglo- 
European tradition. A dominating char- 
acteristic of irregular war as it has 
evolved, and perhaps its most “uncon- 
ventional” one in our eyes, is the merger 
within it of what are thought of as 
military and nonmilitary issues and 
processes. The fact that we prefer to 
think of war and peace as separable 
complicates all our thoughts and ver- 
balizations concerning conflict in which 
those two states of being overlap so 
inextricably. 

That same merger also requires the 
concurrent consideration of an extra- 
ordinarily large roster of subjects when 
one studies unconventional war, a fact 
that was implicit in nearly all the com- 
ments at this seminar. It is, of course, 
important that the results of individual 
researches be brought together. The list 
of such tightly interconnected fields of 
knowledge includes such disparate en- 
tries as weapons technology, attitude 
measurement, the sociology of economic 
aid, techniques of ambush, and inter- 
national relations. 

Recognizing the disciplinary sweep of 
the subject probably is a basic first step, 
but the question closely following of 
how to combine the compartmented 
understandings of modern scholarship 
remains unanswered. Team study tech- 
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niques have been applied with varying, 
minor success. Individuals working in 
relative isolation have penetrated the 
subject deeply but narrowly, jeopardiz- 
ing the quality of their insights by the 
impossibility of detailed attention to 
adjacent subjects. Several sorts of team 
studies were adduced in this seminar, 
but no real progress was made on the 
problem of how to utilize the contribu- 
tions of savants removed from daily 
contact with the teams. 

On what may be a related point, 
members of the audience voiced im- 
patience with the fact that neither the 
papers nor the discussions indicated 
a clear bridge between their content 
and the application of such knowledge 
to decisions. It was appropriately 
pointed out that these papers (and, 
therefore, by implication, the discussions 
concerning them) were intended to in- 
form a broad public rather than to pro- 
pose solutions or official policies for im- 
mediate problems. Nevertheless, a prob- 
lem of method remains here. A theory 
need not be a guide to practical policy 
or action, but accurately predictive 
theories usually end up doing so what- 
ever the intent of their discoverers, and 
the predictive quality of a theory is 
one of the principal measures of its 
scientific worth. 

Whether or not the concern about 
operational pertinency was well taken 
in this case, the discussions at this 


‘seminar reflected the difficulty experi- 


enced in all quarters in coming to grips 
with the many-faceted problems of ir- 
regular war. There is no challenge being 
made here or elsewhere of the excellence 
of the scholarship being addressed to 
such problems; the frailty lies in the 
methods being used. The two issues 
flagged in these discussions are surely 
among the more critical ones: (1) the 
need - for a sound taxonomy and the 
difficulty of inventing it within a culture 
which treats politics and violence as 
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being separate or even opposed, and (2) 
the need for and difficulty of utilizing 
individual expertise in team studies. 


ToPics FOR RESEARCH 


A number of points were raised which 
suggested potentially useful research 
tasks. One of these had to do with a 
problem of legality. Guerrilla violence 
tends to begin with a series of acts, 
each of which looks like an instance of 
ordinary crime, and the more open 
societies tend to treat them as such. 
When gangs extend crime or vilification, 
even within the confines of a single city, 
the resulting problem often is too great 
a challenge to be handled by local codes 
and local police. When outrages are 
distributed over as broad an area as a 
nation and are ideologically co-ordinated 
and externally supported, they strain 
the legal order beyond its tolerable 
limits. 

It was agreed that exploration of 
legal alternatives designed to meet 
problems of this sort was a topic 
worthy of study. One device, pre- 
ventive detention, was mentioned as 
being effective and widely used, but 
there seemed to be a feeling that there 
is a considerable latitude for abuse in 
that solution as practiced. It was also 
contended that international law al- 
ready covers the point, because the 
Conventions of 1949 are applicable to 
conditions of civil and colonial war even 
before there might be a recognition of 
belligerency. Unfortunately, those con- 
ventions also appear to be so hedged 
by constraints—a guerrilla must wear 
clearly visible identification, for in- 
stance, and must carry his arms openly 
in order to qualify for consideration 
under them—-that they seemed unlikely 
to play a very persuasive role in daily 
operations. 

A second particular point had to do 
with the role of the social and organiza- 
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tional part of the environment upon 
counterguerrilla operations. Several of ' 
the discussants felt that the fact that 
the Philippine leader, Magsaysay, had 
been trained and helped in his staff 
organization by highly qualified Amer- 
ican military and other governmental 
personnel had had a great effect on his 
ability to carry out his brilliant opera- 
tions against the Huks. Others felt the 
techniques used had had much more 
general validity and that the back- 
ground of Magsaysay and his staff had 
been a helpful but not vital factor in 
their success. Such opposition of in- 
formed opinion suggests that questions 
such as “Under what sorts of environ- 
mental conditions might we expect the 
anti-Huk techniques to succeed?” merit 
careful study. For example, did the 
American policies in regard to educa- 
tion and the local civil service prior to 
World War II constitute a significant 
factor? The list of questions concern- 
ing the effect of environment on un- — 
conventional war could be extended. 


THINGS TO COME 


Technological change and its effect 
on unconventional war had been men- 
tioned in some of the papers, but such 
problems did not enter the discussions 
until relatively late in the seminar. It 
was not clear whether the changes to 
be anticipated would favor the guer- 
rillas or their opponents. On the one 
hand, the growing capabilities for bio- 
logical and chemical warfare seem to 
promise that irregulars will gain greater 
and greater abilities to do damage to 
organized armies and societies. The 
same is, of course, true regarding the 
refinement of nuclear weapons tech- 
nology. New inventions and adapta- 
tions of. old ones also may be expected 
to facilitate quieter attacks such as as- 
sassinations, and the growing knowledge 
of psychological methods and materials 
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(such as drugs) promises to make 
mass persuasion and mass terrorization 
simpler and more sure. 


Balance of capabilities 


Not all of the technological portents 
favor the attacker, however. The guer- 
rilla is a very vulnerable being, sharply 
dependent upon concealment in several 
stages of his attack. Science will yield 
vastly improved means of detection and 
surveillance and is being stimulated to 
do more. Weapons, too, can and will 
be tailored: to the needs of irregular 
war, now that Communist selection of 
that portion of the spectrum of conflict 
_has begun to force a deflection of 
Western technological ingenuity in that 
direction. Nonlethal biological and 
chemical materials, for instance, may 
prove both effective and acceptable in 
some counterguerrilla operations. 

The actual balance of such increasing 
capabilities on both sides is not to be 
arrived at in conversation; it will only 
be understood, if at all, after extensive, 
well-balanced inquiry. The change will 
be rapid, however, and will be partially 
predictable by means already under- 
stood. Any study of unconventional 
war in the future should take into ac- 
count the technical options to be antici- 
pated at any particular period, in the 
knowledge that the social consequences 
and the politico-military prognosis of 
any planned operation are sharply 
dependent upon the means at hand. 

Consequences of the current advances 
in production and the revolution in ex- 
pectations of consumption are even less 
certain. In general, it is unclear which 
of the countervailing factors—the re- 
duction of popular unrest through the 
satisfaction of material wants, or the 
development of individual and group 
frustrations from the rapidity of cul- 
tural change—will be dominant. If the 
frustrations are created without being 
counterbalanced by the satisfactions, 
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however, the net impulse probably will 
be toward chaos, and the population 
explosion in most of those areas vulner- 
able to the modern form of revolution 
seems to assure trouble. ` 

For these and other reasons, the 
prevalent expectation was that there 
will be intense conflict, often exercised 
through unconventional war of various 


‘sorts, throughout the lives of those 


present at the meeting. Furthermore, 
it was expected that a variety of fac- 
tors would conspire to leave the United 
States only lesser evils among which to 
choose. Many of the emergent states 
must face the alternative of employing 
dictatorial methods or of not governing, 
because they do not have those institu- 
tions which are necessary for rule by 
responsible consent. If we determine to 
support only democracies, most of the 
underdeveloped portions of the earth 
will fall to communism by default. 


Intervention 


There was brief discussion of the 
question whether we in the United 
States have a right to choose sides in 
other peoples’ conflicts. There seemed 
to be agreement that the word “right” 
probably was inapplicable but that such 
involvement is an appropriate sort of 
exercise of state power in the world we 
know. The history of the world may in 
the past have been a set of independent, 
regional stories, but such is certainly 
no longer the case. In the present 
interdependent world order, a nation 
must be attentive to the behavior, 
habits, and noise-making propensities 
of its neighbors. Such attention to the 
affairs of other states once was the 
business of a few diplomats who con- 
ducted their business while an unin- 
formed public waited in the wings. 
Mass communications now have brought 
the people into the act, and a state 
which respects either the basic legiti- 
macy of popular consent or the effective 
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power of public opinion must be at- 
tentive to the nature and direction of 
social change in other nations. 

Aside from such rather theoretical 
considerations, recent Communist policy 
statements make it clear that they may 
be expected to intervene directly or by 
proxy in many local conflicts. In such 
cases, issue is not whether a society 
shall be allowed to settle its own dif- 
ficulties but, rather, whether a target 
state shall be left to bear alone a Sino- 
Soviet thrust against it. 

As an even more practical extension 
of the foregoing, the seminar devoted 
considerable attention to the issues 
surrounding counterattack in cases of 
externally supported unconventional 
war. This was discussed under the 
heading, “the two orchard problem.” 
While the opposition has asserted his 
right and intention to conduct sniping 
operations in “our” orchard, -we have 
so far refrained from responding in 
kind, in spite of the almost intolerable 
disadvantage experienced at some stages 
of irregular war by a purely receptive 
defense. In Vietnam, for instance, the 
Red campaign of political assassination 
must be met by effectively defending all 
the minor functionaries of the state at 
all times—a nearly impossible task— 
unless it can be discouraged at its 
source. 

It was agreed that the process of 
supporting friendly governmenis by 
military aid or direct intervention 
within territory could probably be justi- 
fied to ourselves and others without 
much difficulty, but stimulating or con- 
ducting counterattack in the enemy 
areas seems to be something else. It is 
as though the United States govern- 
ment had agreed with the Communists 
that conflict in “our orchard” should be 


parried if possible but that a com-. 


mensurate response in theirs would be 
either wrong or inadmissibly dangerous. 
The idea of wrongness harks back to 
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the idea that there is a clean division 
between war and peace, “All’s fair in 
love and war,” including the incinera- 
tion of cities—full of innocents, Less 
terrible, but more personalized, forms 
of violence in unconventional war may 
seem sinful because they take place 
during “peace.” Aiding a friendly 
country in quelling a campaign of as- 
sassinations within its borders has an 
odor of police work about it, a form 
of violence socially approved even in 
peace; discouraging the campaign by 
assassinating a few of the leaders of an 
adjacent .state smells like murder and 
lacks the dispensation implicit in a 
declaration of war. 

The sense of danger is harder to 
explain, and the seminar only remarked 
on it with some wonder, marking it as 
subject area badly in need of multi- 
disciplinary research. “Being fearful of 
escalation into a totally destructive 
thermonuclear war is perfectly reason- 
able in the abstract, but why should 
people in the West and in the United 
States in particular feel that a respon- 
sive venture by us into enemy territory 
would be so much more provocative 
than: an initial attack in ours? And, 
yet, this factor has been important in 
the selection of means at our disposal, 
as shown by policy statements relative 
to Laos. 

Two factors which might help to ac- 
count for our acceptance of an asym- 
metry in this matter were mentioned, 
but neither was elaborated. One had 
to do with the fact that the counter- 
guerrilla role, like that of suppressing 
ordinary crime, is normally borne by 
regular forces of the state. Its ex- 
tension to the territory of another state, 
therefore, has connotations of regular 
war and may seem like an upward 
movement along the spectrum of con- 
flict. The other factor was related to 
a special American extension of the con- 
cept of the differentness of war and 
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peace. We seem to like to have wars 
run to some sort of completion, so that 


we may get back to “normalcy,” perhaps. 


In this light, our fear of escalation may 
be basically a fear of ourselves, born of 
a sensed absence of a doctrine of limited 
war—a fear that we can find no resting 
place short of total victory or defeat 
once we have stepped from the house 
called “peace” into the outer darkness 
called “war.” 


Organization for activity 


A last area of discussion was listed 
. as one in which contributions by aca- 
demic scholars and operations analysts 
are desperately needed. ‘There is an 
administrative parallel between the 
compartmentalization found in schol- 
arly work. The Communists see vio- 
lence as thoroughly and necessarily in- 
terpenetrant, and they, therefore, can 
play up and down the conflict spec- 
trum without meeting a conceptual 
discontinuity. Nor are there sharp 
lines of division between the areas of 
responsibility of subordinate sections of 
their apparatus. Our government di- 
vides the spectrum into sections, how- 
ever. As the conflict yo-yos up and 
down the scale of violence it may one 
day be the business of the political 
desks of the Department of State, the 
next day that of an economic aid or 
arms control agency, and a week later— 
or concurrently in another of its aspects 
—that of ‘one or another of the sections 
of the Defense Department. How are 
consistent, wise strategies to be gener- 
ated or implemented when the baton of 
responsibility is shifted from hand to 
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hand in such an erratic way? How can 
we gain or hold even the minimally 
essential degree of initiative when the 
enemy views the fight as.one indivisible 
war and we look at it as a half a dozen 
different ones to be handled by as many 
different agencies? : 


SUMMARY 


This seminar was composed of repre- 
sentatives of various academic institu- 
tions and from agencies of government 
responsibly interested in questions of 
unconventional war. Present, also, were 
professional analysts from organizations 
heavily engaged in sociomilitary’ re- 
search, including Stanford Research 
Institute, the Rand Corporation, and 
the Institute for Defense Analysis; such 
analysts occupied a sort of median 


position, methodologically, between the 


other two groups. 

It was not hoped that discussions of 
this sort would yield answers of sig- 
nificance—-such an expectation would 
have flown in the face of the known 
character of the committees and 
symposia. It did, however, permit the 
exploration of some of the joint impli- 
cations of the several papers in this 
volume at a time when brief modifica- 
tions in them still were possible. It 


permitted the detection of significant 


areas of agreement and difference 
among the ideas of individuals, many 
of whom will be among those called 
upon to conduct. further and more 
searching studies in the field. And it 
flagged a number of questions to which 
such studies might be fruitfully ad- 
dressed. 
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Report of the Board of Directors to the Members 
of The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for the Year 1961 


(Presented by the President to the Annual Business Meeting of the Members, 
held at the Academy Offices, 3937 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, - 
5 February 1962.) 


EMBERSHIP in the Academy has 
increased steadily in recent years. 
These are the end-of-the-year figures: 


1961 .......000. 14,145 
1960 ........... 13,538 
1959 canieveuuas 13,422 
1958.0... 13,254 
1957... cece 12,919 


At the end of 1961, paid-up members 
were 935 more numerous than a year 
earlier, and delinquents were 328 fewer. 
During the calendar year 1961, 3,464 
new members (the highest figure in our 
history was 3,549) were enrolled, but 
2,869 withdrew. A high rate of mem- 
ber turnover, ranging from one sixth 
to one fifth of the total membership, has 
obtained for the past generation. 


FINANCES 


The Academy income was $17,900 
higher in 1961 than in 1960. Dues in- 
creased by $12,000, sales by $5,400, 
and yield from investments by $400. 

The Academy outgo was $13,900 
higher in 1961 than in 1960. The cost 
of editing and printing THE ANNALS 
‘rose by $6,100, promotion of new mem- 
bers by $3,000, and general overhead 
(Patten Scholarship, equipment, social 
security, pensions, insurance) by $3,600. 

All nonprofessional employees with a 


service of one year’ or more (all but 
two) received a bonus of 4 per cent of 
annual salary. 

Our bank balance at the end of the 
year was slightly in excess of $20,000. 

The auditors report that we had an 
operations surplus of $1,166.94 for 1961. 
Also, we realized a profit on the sale of 
securities of $31,566.22. At the end of 
the-year, the cost value of our securities 
was $304,517.00 and the market value 
$363,226.00. This comparison is to be 
evaluated in the light of our policy of 
investing at least half of our funds in 
bonds and of emphasizing yield rather 
than growth. It gives us satisfaction 
to report that we have been able to 
maintain a small operating surplus each 
year and also to keep our annual dues to 
a modest $8.00. 

Our total cash income for 1961 was 
$145,661.32 and our cash outlay $140,- 
259.30. These figures do not include 
changes in the value of securities, or 
gains or losses from the sale of them, or 
changes in the value of inventory, real 
estate, or equipment. | 

The totals on the Operations Report 
do not agree with those in the Auditor’s 
Report. They should not agree, because 
the Auditor’s Report reflects the de- 
preciation of building and equipment, 
whereas our Operations Report does not 
deal with these matters. (The loss 
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through depreciation of our building and 
equipment was increased by a declared 
reduction of $20,000.00 in the inventory 
of magazines. If this declaration had 
not been made, our auditors would 
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have reported an operations surplus of 
$21,166.94.) 

The two reports have been completely 
reconciled in a conference between the 
Auditor and your President. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1961 


Bank Balance, November 30, 1961 .......... $15,192.77 

Petty Cas 2 se6 denn aaa ANA E teers 303.34 

Postage Meter oaar enG TET eerste 374.26 

Total November 30, 1961 .............. $15,870.37 

INCOME OPERATIONS CUMULATIVE BUDGET 
Dues and Subscriptions ..... 0... .... cece ee ee ees $11,392.42 $100,516.72 $ 93,000.00 
SAGs. Ato nk eee nsdn aes etn EEEE 1,491.78 21,866.88 20,000.00 
Advertising vaseecs inde see bo awedeacdlreeeie 475.00 7,035.13 7,000.00 
TRVESEMENES erred dh eure ets NOOT a aoe 1,104.81 13,546.46 13,500.00 
Royalties and Donations ...........:.ceeeae neue — 448.09 400.00 
Miscellaneous ..cc.ccscccvvvvvecscsecscseeneveds 88.68 2,248.04 1,500.00 
$14,552.69 $145,661.32 $135,400.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 

General Overhead ....... ccc es ce cece cece neues $ 2,225.08 $ 16,817.71 $ 15,000.00 
Meetings .......... E EE A EET. 134.64 6,393.58 7,000.00 
New - Members? sisresistivirsit reesi ia 2,825.79 19,553.04 18,000.00 
PIS a cheese a aA 1,708.22 64,813.01 66,000.00 
Accounts and Finance ....,.sassseserrerasoesses 1,305.01 7,552.52 5,500.00 
Member Records ....ccssecsscssccvccessenncnes 352.36 8,022.88 9,000.00 
Sa I a bist E E E teed ene or EN 637,83 6,985.48 6,000.00 
ACVOTUSING: vissrar Gs 5,06 wake awe sanaee sere 136.66 3,038.52 3,500.00 
Securities Management ...........2c2cccceccees 60.88 710.96 700.00 
Miscellaneous .......ccccceccccccccecececuvaves 800.79 6,371.60 3,500.00 
$10,187.26 $140,259.30 $134,200.00 

Bank Balance, December. 31, 1961 .......... $19,465.52 

Petty Cai ooren Terea cages AE EEA 303.34 

Postage Meter vate arenas onorintie tinea ews 466.94 


Total December 31, 1961 ..............$20,235.80 
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REPORT OF AUDITORS 
Tue American ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE ` 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1961 
REVENUE 
Dues and Subscriptions 
Ropar CUES: rossian rade nee a a HiSe 0A Paws es $57,713.80 
Studinte OUCS* oro aaa bees Mae eana taka nara eene es 5,494.75 
SUDSCMIPUONS: aieri robore err ATIAN reese eae elas 37,252.65 $100,461.20 
Sales 0f Publications nia nd etch eed se vere iss orns aaa uE - 21,867.16 
Advertising and Royalties .............0.ccceeeeneees Peer 7,215.38 29,082.54 
SPECIAL AION ON <5 400d oy EEN A GEETA ee ueNe T Kecen ees 250.00 
Interest and Dividends ...........ceceeenes ST ee ene ee er ee ET 12,520.13 
TOTAL REVENUE: saatana O EEA E E $142,313.87 
EXPENSE 
Membership 
Recorde sorievi Totnes AEE rs E $ 7,680.66 
Fromouont -cas44 5255505 eiycesdeeenreeeneseees 19,757.63 $27,438.29 ` 
ANNATS--Publishing costs 1.0.0.0. cseeeccccccenerevessanstees 62,532.88 š 
Sales COBE, Verr OEE EEE AN E A 3 3,148.01 
Accounting and Finance costs ......sssesssseso PO ee eee 13,403.13 
Office operation ........ssesserssrerverse EEE et err ee 15,876.89 
Philadelonia: meeune: esiven- baie ca hee wie Ena a eal Meek tae 4,901.20 
PROVOLUSING +3 << aadoeesGw sede ea aed CRS Swe eee 3,096.14 
Gifts—Patten Scholarship and bonds ........e.ccccceeeccesceuee “2,615.79 
REDUS yas sic es ota BOG be Wa Aw aa eee MaDe Seb eeG eer mentee 389.13 
Payrol taros Baa dev eee Se whee EN eee ee ee neues "1,290.18 
TIAA acre eta cw eet pee renee ook Una eee aa eee aon te 524.79 
TOTAL CASH EXPENSE 240 944545 Gd0 as ete aaea wakes aaa 135,116.93 
EXCESS OF CASH REVENUE OVER EXPENSES OF OPERATIONS ....:. 7,196.94 
„Less: Depreciation 
BUUGineS: oie aa beta ad Chee eee ee Wee tae $ 330,00 
Improvements: .....ssessessssassssesese. ano w eee aaae 3,700.00 
Office Guinment: 24 uc isgieeduts seve waulesy cesar Ei 2,000.00 6,030.00 
NET PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS ...esssaasossassssrenronereserssrars> 1,166.94 
OTHER REVENUE 
Proüt on sale of investments sserisicsrrr ionni sk bead aaa E aa 31,566.22 
NET INCOME TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS .......... Samp teats eae and ovate $32,733.16 


REPORT OF THE BOARD oF DIRECTORS 


PUBLICATIONS 


During 1961 the six volumes of THE 
ANNALS dealt with the following sub- 
jects: 


Labor Relations Policy in an Ex- 
panding Economy, edited by 
Marten S. Estey, Associate 
Professor of Industry, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Latin America’s Nationalistic 
Revolutions, edited by Robert 
N. Burr, Associate Professor 
of Latin-American History, 
University of California. 

The Rising Demand for Inter- 

national Education, edited by 

Jobn F. Melby, Director of 

Foreign Students, University of 

Pennsylvania. 

International Communism 
Winning?, edited by James C. 
Charlesworth, 

Meeting Health Needs by Social 
Action, edited by Marvin 
Bressler, Professor of Sociology 
and Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Teen-Age Culture, edited by Jes- 
sie Bernard, Professor of Soci- 
ology, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 


January 
March 
May 


July was 


September 
November 


Brief surveys of recent developments 
in the fields of history, political science, 
sociology, and social psychology were 
also presented in these volumes. 

As planned so far, the publication 
program for 1962 includes, in addition 
to the January volume on Crime and 
the American Penal System, edited by 
Louis B. Schwartz, Professor of Criminal 
Law and Administration, University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, the following 


volumes: 

March Automation, edited by Charles 
C. Killingsworth, Professor of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, 
Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 

Unconventional Warfare, edited 
by J. K. Zawodny, Fellow, 


May 


Center for Advanced Study in 


the Behavioral Sciences, Stan- 
ford University. 
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American Foreign Policy Chal- 
lenged, edited by James C. 
Charlesworth. 

September . The Ethics of Business Practice, 
edited by Arthur $. Miler, 

- Professor of Law, The George 
Washington University. 


July 


Also, four monographs were projected 
for 1962, to be financed wholly or 
partly by the Academy: 


The Proper Limits of Behavioralism in Polit- 
ical Science, edited by the President of 
the Academy, 

The Utility and Inutility of Mathematics in 
the Social Sciences, editor to be selected. 
Wise Use of Leisure Time, edited by the 
President and First Vice-President of the 

Academy. 

Quest for Quality in the Public Service, 
edited by the President and First Vice- 
President of the Academy. 


During 1961 the Book Department 
of Tur ANNALS published 403 reviews. 
The majority of these reviews, 305, were 
written by college and university pro- 
fessors and lecturers. Presidents and 
deans of colleges contributed twenty-five 
reviews, and members of private and 
university-sponsored research organiza- 
tions, thirty reviews. Government and 
United Nations officials, both active and 
retired, were responsible for thirteen 
reviews; editors of journals contributed 
four. The remaining twenty-six reviews 
were written by individuals with no par- 
ticular affiliation. Foreign reviews came 
from Africa, Australia, Canada, China, 
Denmark, England, India, Israel, Italy, 
New Zealand, and Puerto Rico. Four 
hundred and ninety-six books were 
listed in the Other Books section. 

One hundred and twenty requests 
were granted to reprint material from 
THE ANNALS. Sixty-three of these were 
to professors and other authors for use 
in books under preparation, and ten 
were to journals. Twenty-five requests 
were granted for classroom and adult 
education programs and seven for com- 
pany training or independent organiza- 
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tion programs. Fifteen requests were 
granted to various departments of the 
government, including seven from the 
armed forces. 


MEETINGS 


The 1961 Spring Meeting, organized 
around the theme Ts International Com- 


munism Winning?, sustained the tradi- 


tions of our meetings in respect of size 
of audiences, the interest displayed, and 
the great diversity of organizations 
represented by delegates. Twenty coun- 
tries sent official delegations, also nine 
missions to the United Nations, eleven 
public jurisdictions, five federal govern- 
mental agencies, 137 American and 
foreign universities and colleges, and 136 
international, civic, scientific, and com- 
mercial organizations. Approximately 
1,000 persons ‘attended one or more of 
the sessions. A typical attendance for a 
session was between 500 and 600. ° 

The subject of the 1962 Spring Meet- 
ing (April 13 and 14 in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia) will be 
American Foreign Policy Challenged. 
We expect to have public figures (gov- 
ernment officials, ambassadors, and sen- 
ators) but we shall also continue to 
rely heavily on scholars and writers. 
We expect the tone of the meeting to 
be exposition and analysis, rather than 
criticism and contumely. Following the 
example of the 1961 Spring Meeting, 
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we shall have five sessions with two 
speakers each. The July volume of THE 
ANNALS, in which the speeches are pub- 
lished, will contain complementary es- 
says by outstanding writers in inter- 
national affairs. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Messrs. Linton, Charlesworth, and 
Warburg were re-elected to three-year 
terms as Directors. Dr. Loren C. 
Eiseley, an eminent anthropologist, was 
elected to a three-year term, to fill the 
Directorship made vacant by Dr. Alfred 
H. Williams’ decision to reduce his com- 
mitments and to retire from the Board. 

No ‘other changes were made. during 
the year in any of the offices or aes 
ships. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


James C. Charlesworth, President 

Stephen B. Sweeney, First Vice- 
President 

Norman D. Palmer, Secretary 

M. Albert Linton, Treasurer 

Lewis M. Stevens, Counsel 

Thorsten Sellin, Editor 

Raymond T. Bowman 

Joseph H. Willits 

James P. Warburg 

Howard C. Petersen 

Roy F. Nichols 

Loren C. Eiseley 


-* Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY 
ASIA AND AFRICA 
PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 
ECONOMICS 


SOCIOLOGY 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Morton A, KAPLAN and Nicuortas DEB.. 
KATZENBACH. The Political Founda- 
tions of International Law. Pp. xi, 372. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1961. 
$6.95. 


Mr. Kaplan has already stirred up an 
academic storm with his System and 
Process in International Politics, and now, 
with a coauthor who has recently been 
appointed Assistant Attorney General by 
the Kennedy Administration, he applies a 
systems theory of international politics to 
reveal the interlocking patterns of interna- 
tional politics and law. The authors have 
distinguished two international systems— 
the nineteenth-century balance of power, 
and the contemporary “loose bipolar sys- 
tem.” Within these disparate systems, the 
doctrinal and organizational framework of 
international law has been analyzed. Thus 
the loose bipolar system has thrust new 
concepts into the laws of recognition, 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, and resort to 
force. Likewise the institutions for de- 
veloping and implementing the law are 
reviewed within the limitations imposed by 
the political system: the authors describe 
a minimal role for national and interna- 
tional courts as well as for foreign of- 
fices; one of mediation, conciliation, and 
“forum” for the United Nations, and an 
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expanding role for the European bloc. 
They predict that bloc organizations are 
more likely to proliferate than not, and 
that their impact on the law is likely to 
be profound. A final chapter on the role 
of norms is hortatory; few insights are 
provided as to how short-run, expedient 
decisions can be broadened so that the 
long-run benefits accompanying the adher- 
ence to the general principles of interna- 
tional law will not be seriously jedpardized. 

The book is an exciting application of 
systems theory to international law just . 
because it has opened new and relatively 
unexplored approaches to the discipline. 
In style, it is more felicitous than Mr. 
Kaplan’s previous book, but it fails to 
provide reliable predictions. For example, 
the continued existence of the “loose bi- 
polar system,” which they posit; depends 
on co-operation of the bloc members. 
They explicitly deny the growing cleavage 
between Communist China and the Soviet 
Union (pp. 51, 336), yet many have been 


-anticipating this very eventuality, Their 


prediction that the United Nations would 
be paralyzed by the Soviet refusal to 
permit a replacement of the Secretary- 
General simply did not materialize. Nor 
does the book reflect a profound and 
sensitive regard for the vast literature in 
international law; had the authors made 
more frequent use of illustrations and 
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guarded more carefully against errors of 
fact and law, their case would have been 
stronger. 

However, to call attention to these 
limitations does not deny the original 
contribution of this book. Such an ambi- 
tious venture would require the seasoned 
wisdom of a Quincy Wright—whose Con- 
temporary International Law has not been 
replaced by this volume—or a broader- 
gauged systems-theory, described by Stan- 
ley Hoffman as “historical sociology.” 
But an ambitious venture it is, and well 
worth the careful attention of specialists 
in the field. 

Martin B. TRAVIS 

Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

State University of New York 

Long Island Center 


ApoLtrF GRABOWSKY. Raum, Staat und 
Geschichte: Grundlegung der Geopolitik. 
Pp.. 263. Berlin: Carl Heymanns Ver- 
lag, 1960. No price. 


At the end of World War II, the Ger- 
man school of geopolitics, because of its 
guilt by all too intimate association - with 
Nazi humbug, was -cast into outer aca- 
. demic darkness. Since then, there has 
been in Germany a modest revival of 
geopolitical studies. Thus, a book by 
_ Professor Grabowsky, one of the leading 

academic exponents of postwar German 
geopolitics, should engage our interest as 
a representative sample of the contempo- 
rary Germany school of thought-——an ap- 
preciation of Geopolitik—revisited. Un- 
fortunately, Professor Grabowsky returns 
from his exploration with an assortment 
of findings that defy orderly classification. 
Impressive scholarship and a real flair for 
the association of ideas entice the reader 
to expect the revelation of a deeper truth. 
More often: than not, the reward is not 
commensurate with the exertion. But just 
when the reader is about to tire of the 
game, the author opens a novel and ab- 
sorbing vista—and thus the contest be- 


tween profundity and banality continues - 


to the last page. 

Professor Grabowsky presents in this 
volume an analysis of the interplay be- 
tween geographical factors and interna- 
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tional politics. He also reviews the present 
state of geopolitics as a discrete discipline 
and its passage from Rudolf Kjellen’s 
seminal studies through its neurosis in the 
1920’s and 1930’s on to its resurgence as 
a cleansed and respectable tool for probing 
historical and geographical relationships. 
Professor Grabowsky deploys a host of 
philosophical arguments in order to stake 
out the claims of geopolitics to a place of 
its own apart from political and economic 
geography. Some of these propositions in 
defense of geopolitics are plausible; some 
are quite abstruse. They add up to the 
assertion of a unique dynamism-——‘‘Space 
dynamism”—that elevates geopolitical 
method above the descriptive procedures 
of political and economic geography. Pro- 
fessor Grabowsky’s learned digressions on 
the inwardness of geopolitics leave this 
reader baffled, and geopolitics floating in that 
majestic and slightly sinister cloud which 
has enveloped it from its beginning. The 
present book illuminates, however, one 
important and indisputable fact: some of 
the exponents of the school of geopolitics 
——Kjellen, Haushofer, Maull and, last but 
not least, Grabowsky himself—have of- 
fered us stimulating insights into the 
strategic political and economic problems 
of our age. Contemporary historiography 
and international relations studies have 
been influenced deeply by ideas that germi- 
nated in the writings of the geopoliticians. 

More rewarding than Professor Gra- 
bowsky’s defense of geopolitical theory 
and method are his observations on con- 
crete problems of international politics. 
He takes up a number of strategic- 
geographic issues—-such as the transforma- 
tion of the British Commonwealth and the 
ambivalence of the United Kingdom’s 
seeking to maintain its transoceanic posi- 
tions while being drawn increasingly into 
the complex of European economic and 
strategic arrangements; the chronic crisis 
of the Arab world riven by the clash be- . 
tween Pan-Arabism and the particularism 
of individual Arab states; the mating of 
Soviet imperialism and Communist uni- 
versalism; the dreary deadlock, between 
India and Pakistan over Kashmir; and the 
series of mutilating partitions—Korea, Pal- 
estine, the Indian subcontinent, and Ger- 
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many—which mock common economic 
needs as well as elemental justice and pose 
perennial dangers to world peace. 

It is a pity that Professor Grabowsky 
has seen fit to force his lively discussion 
of specific problems onto the Procrustean 
bed of geopolitical theory. Professor 
Grabowsky has a keen eye for historical 
perspectives. He could have given us an 
instructive tour d’horizon of key issues in 
international politics. Unfortunately, his 
preoccupation with the philosophical war- 
rant of geopolitical analysis makes for 
discontinuity of exposition and thus dis- 
tracts the attention of the reader. In 
fact, the volume could pass review as a 
collection of essays, from which to choose 
according to one’s fancy. The book fails 
as a coherent didactic undertaking. It is 
redeemed by a wealth of provocative ideas 
and, at odd places, by earthy common 
sense, 

ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPÉ 

Professor of Political Science 

Director, Foreign Policy Research 

Institute 
University of Pennsylvania 


Heptey Butt. The Control of the Arms 
Race: Disarmament and Arms Control 
in the Missile Age. (Studies in Inter- 
national Security, II.) Pp. 215. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger for the 
Institute for Strategic Studies, 
$3.95. 


To American readers the intrinsic inter- 
est of this excellent little book is rounded 
out by the promise it reflects in its author 
and in the circumstances of its writing. 
Mr. Hedley Bull is a young Australian 
teaching in the Department of Interna- 
tional Relations at the London School of 
Economics. He wrote the book with some 
assistance from a study group of the Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies (ISS), which 
also sponsored its publication, The ISS 
is an international but predominantly 
British organization with headquarters in 
London, bearing comparison in the style of 


its organization and operations with the 


New York Council on Foreign Relations. 
As Mr. Goold-Adams, chairman of the 
study group, observes in his Foreword, 


1961. 
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Mr. Bull has compiled his analysis “with 
a lucidity, almost a ruthlessness, which 
has certainly not been surpassed on this 
[the European] side of the Atlantic.” 
We therefore have occasion to greet in Mr, 
Bull’s performance the emergence in the 
British Commonwealth of an outstandingly 
tough-minded analyst of international 
security affairs such as has been far from 
abundant in America but even rarer else- 
where. We shall hear more from Mr. 
Bull in the future, and the present work 
assures us that it will be well worth listen- 
ing to. , 

The book itself has a counterpart in 
another small volume, Strategy and Arms 
Control, by Messrs. Thomas C. Schelling 
and Morton H. Halperin, which was in 
press at about the same time. In so far 
as the two books overlap, as they are 
bound to do to a considerable degree, we 
have to acknowledge that any kind of 
competition from the hand of Professor 
Schelling is sure to be formidable. Never- 
theless, Mr. Bull’s book complements the 
Schelling-Halperin one, and is eminently 
worth reading in its own right. 

Something of the scope of this book is 
indicated by citing the headings of the 
four parts into which it is organized: 
(1) “The Objectives and Conditions of 
Arms Control”~—which is the largest single 
section, and perhaps the most distinctive; 
(2) “Arms Control Through Disarma- 
ment”; (3) “Arms Control Without Dis- 
armament”; (4) “The Problem of Con- 
tinuous Innovation.” As the author points 
out in the first section, arms control can - 
have various objectives. Writers on dis- 
armament have customarily assumed that 
the pursuit of armaments reduction, which 
they consider good for its own sake, auto- 
matically enhances international security. 
Mr. Bull argues that the latter objective is 
actually a distinctive one, and is by no 
means necessarily in harmony with simple 
reduction in armaments. His manner of 
posing the problem at once separates Mr. 
Bull from the field, and it is no doubt 
because of his more searching approach 
that he provokes the comment from Mr. 
John Strachey. which is appended to the 
book, and which makes the charge that 
Mr. Bull’s approach is “too negative.” 
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To be the target of such a charge is the 
predictable but honorable wage of anyone 
who rejects glibness in the treatment of 
this difficult subject and who is both 
clear about his objective and firm in his- 
determination to face the relevant prob- 
lems. 
BERNARD BRODIE 
Senior Staff Member ' 
The Rand Corporation 


ANNE ArRmstronc. Unconditional Sur- 
render: The Impact of the Casablanca 
‘Policy Upon World War II. Pp. xiv, 
304. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1961. $6.50. | 


Anne Armstrong, a Columbia University 
scholar, has attempted a provocative 
analysis of the “unconditional surrender” 
formula as applied to the European Thea- 
. tre, and produced an interesting, though 
not illuminating, volume. The author’s 
objectives were threefold: first, to ascer- 
tain the methods whereby President 
Roosevelt led in the postulation of the 
unconditional surrender military policy; 
second, to discover the nature of American 
policy-makers’ thinking about European 
history, and about war; third, to explore 
the “question of the validity” of that 
thinking in terms of the “results” of that 
military formula. The author has suc- 
ceeded very well in the documentation and 
elaboration of the first two objectives. 
However, the third part of the inquiry— 
that is, the exploration of the post-World 
- War II “results” of unconditional surrender 
—-raises serious questions about both the 
methodology and the conceptualization of 
the author, l l 

In methodology, she depends heavily upon 
certain writers of Nazi memoirs, such as 
Generals Kesselring, Guderian, and Jodl, 
and upon certain other ‘writers, such as 
Liddell-Hart and General J. F. C. Fuller, 
who severely criticize the formula, but 
sorely neglect any reasonable alternative 
“military” policy, given the nature of the 
bestial Nazi totalitarian power within Ger- 
many and the brutal “unconditional war” 
perpetrated by Hitler on all Europe. No 
effort is made by the author to insert the 
views of responsible leaders of occupied 


` “political” 
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Europe, particularly of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. With respect to Stalin, 
she first stresses his “coolness” to the 
formula, and later admits that this atti- 
tude was for propaganda, not “policy” 
reasons. 

In terms of conceptualization, the author 
implies that the unconditional surrender 
“military” policy was responsible for the 
policy of dividing postwar 
Germany. The writer neglects to analyze 
seriously the extent to which Hitler’s 
military strategy (1944-1945) directed 
primarily against the West—by virtue of 
the Ardennes offense and the V-1, V-2 
bombs-—-actually presented the Red Army 
with the opportunity for greater military 
occupation of Nazi Germany, 

To state, as did the author, that un- 
conditional surrender created for the Nazi 
military “an insurmountable barrier of 
conscience” which prevented their joining 
in the various anti-Hitler plots begs the real 
question of whether their personal oath to 
Hitler and his brutal philosophy of con- 
quest was pre-eminent over their oath to 
the German nation and to humanity as a 
whole. 

Her proposal of the Beck-Goerdeler 
formula for a “negotiated” armistice as a 
“speculative” alternative suggests that the 
author herself has no real conception of 
the interrelationship of wartime military 
policy and postwar political policy which 
required the total destruction of the Nazi 
war machine and Hitler’s totalitarian 
philosophy. Even if it is granted that the 
Cold War evolved primarily over postwar 
Germany, the. blame should not be at- 
tributed to the unconditional surrender 
formula. 

ALFRED J. Horz 

Professor of Political Science , 

Western Reserve University 


ANTHONY Soxot, Sea Power in the 
Nuclear Age. Pp. vii, 268. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961. 
$6.00. 

From the golden ages of Carthage, 
Greece, and Rome, down through Trafal- 
gar, and on through World Wars I and II, 
sea power has been a major factor, and 
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often the deciding factor, in the conflicts 
of powerful countries. Some may today 
presume that, in the Nuclear Age, sea 
power has lost its importance as an effec- 
tive instrument of national policy and a 
critical factor in the event of war; how- 
ever, with some study and reflection it 
should be apparent that the impact of the 
Nuclear Age on sea power has been im- 
mense. It is the force of that impact and 
the problems which it poses that, in the 
main, comprise the subject matter of 
Sokol’s comprehensive review of sea 
power’s role, past and present—with spe- 
cial attention given to its limitations, 
capabilities, and potentialities. 

In any comparison of this work with 
the classic study of Captain Alfred T. 
Mahan of the Navy, one is reminded that 
the current volume might be classified as 
sea power brought up to date, or as a 
“new look at sea power”; however, one is 
ever reminded that the principles are im- 
mutable. In the first chapter—“Why Sea 
Power?’”—the reader’s attention is drawn 
to the statement, that, “under existing 
conditions, an integral and vital part of 
Western’ over-all strength -and striking 
force must inevitably come from a control 
of the sea, that is, from sea power.” ‘This 
general idea and assumption is examined 
from many viewpoints and comprises a 
leading text as the author develops it, 
and its implications, with force and clarity. 

The book is admirably organized in 
seven parts, under which are grouped 
twenty-one chapters. For example, Part 
II, “The Background of Sea Power,” is 
treated in two chapters: “The Problem of 
War Today” and “Transportation—The 
Basis of Power.” This reviewer is im- 
pressed with the author’s successful at- 
tempt to summarize such broad subjects 
as land, sea, air, and missile power, their 
interrelation and importance, so that the 
interested reader may be stimulated to 
seek further elucidation by an examination 
of the contents of the standard, authorita- 
tive, and in some cases controversial books 
set forth in the excellent Bibliography, A 
general chapter on “Soviet Sea Power” 
and a brief index are also included. 

In short, Sokol sets out to prove that 
Mackinder’s dictum might be revised to 
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read: “Who rules North America com- 
mands the World Oceans; who rules the 
World Oceans commands the World.” 
LELAND P. LOVETTE 
Vice-Admiral (Retired) 
United States Navy 


WILLiAM R. WILLOUGHBY. The St. Law- 
rence Waterway: A Study in Politics 
and Diplomacy. Pp. xiv, 381. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1961. 
$6.00. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project has been called “one of the most 
incredible engineering and construction 
jobs ever attempted.” The story of the 
political and diplomatic maneuvering dur- 
ing the half-century before construction 
‘began is equally incredible. The people 
of both Canada and the United States 
talked and dreamed of a great inland 
navigation system from the Atlantic to 
the head of the Great Lakes, but as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said, “We have 
not been able to arrange matters so that 
both peoples have had the same idea at 
the same time.” Professor Willoughby’s 
carefully documented and clearly written 
account of the forces and influences that 
facilitated or impeded the fulfilment of 
the dream is valuable not only as an ex- 
cellent analysis of the subject, but also 
for the insight it gives into the machinery 
of democratic government and the difficult 
road of international co-operation. 

From the beginning the St. Lawrence 
Waterway project was complicated by 
economic nationalism on both sides of the 
border and by bitter sectionalism within 
both nations. Frequently there was talk of 
an “all-American,” or an “all-Canadian,” 
waterway. ‘The realization of the hydro- 
electric power potential of the Interna- 
tional Rapids brought provincial and state 
governments into conflict with federal 
authorities in Ottawa and Washington. 
Advocates of public ownership fought the 
owners of private utilities in Toronto, 
Montreal, and Albany. Mid-Western 
farmers, demanding cheap transportation 
for their wheat, were blocked by Eastern 
railway owners. Until the 1940’s Canada 
was too poor and sparsely populated to do 
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much more than “piecemeal” construction, 
and could enter only cautiously into ex- 
pensive international undertakings. But 
after the Second World War things were 
different. Increased population and pros- 
perity were accompanied by growing self- 
confidence and national sentiment which 
made the Canadians impatient with the 
obstacles placed in the way of a St. Law- 
rence Waterway by Congress, and éager 
to “go it alone.” That Congress finally 
passed the Wiley-Dondero Bill in 1954 was 
due not only to the fact that national 
security called for the importation of 
Labrador iron ore, but also to the fact 
that a number of legislators “could not 
tolerate the thought of an all-Canadian 
waterway.” 

Professor Willoughby attempts to jus- 
tify the long delays and interminable con- 
ferences, surveys, and negotiations that 
dragged on for so many years, but the 


reader may be appalled at the unbelievable . 


stalling by the Federal Power Commission 
and the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee, the close connection between the 
amount of money spent by private interests 
in obstructing legislation, arid the bitter 
tug of war between powerful sectional and 
economic groups, that put local gain ahead 
of national welfare, and the political “log- 
rolling” that apparently accompanied the 
final solution. 

Likewise it may come as a shock to 
some who have heard much of the 
“unguarded border” to learn that until 
the présent century “relations between 
Canada and the United States were so 
lacking in, cordiality and genuine under- 
standing as to make any significant co- 
operative action in planning or carrying 
out navigation improvements virtually out 
of the question.” ‘The ascent to interna- 
tional co-operation has been steep and dis- 
couraging. In the light of the years of 
tortuous negotiation and acrimonious de- 
bate over the St. Lawrence Waterway one 
wonders if world co-operation will ever 
be possible. . 

Professor Willoughby based his- study 
on the tens of thousands of pages of 
government records, surveys, debates, 
hearings and communications, as well as 
on press and periodical reports and per- 
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sonal interviews. His digests of docu- 
ments and analyses of causes of action 
are skillful. The University of Wisconsin 
Press is to be congratulated on the format 
of the book and on the reproductions of 
photographs and maps. 
Maurice W. ARMSTRONG 

Ursinus College 

Collegeville 

Pennsylvania 


Wiittam BENTON. The Voice of Latin 
America. Pp. xix, 204. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. $3.95. 


. This is not just another travel account 
of Latin America by “hurry scurry 
tourists.” The author, former Senator 
William Benton, accompanied former 


` Democratic presidential candidate Adlai 


Stevenson on a journey in early 1960 
through twelve countries of Latin America. 
Though they presumably went as private 
citizens they were everywhere received 


with honors and were enabled, through 


the medium of interpreters, to interview 
highly placed officials, including presidents 
of eleven of the countries visited. At the 
end of each day, Benton dictated the 
events of the day to a tape recorder, 
compiling in. this way ‘a record of some 
160,000 words, of which the present book 
represents a digested summary. 

As a reporting job, which this book 
purports to be, it is better than most. 
The author went to Latin America to 
learn about the peoples and problems of 
the area. He knew what to look for and 
what questions to ask. Outstanding are 
his reports on the activities of United 
States businesses and the educational sys- 
tems in Latin America. He is seriously 
concerned over the lamentable state of 
inter-American relations and over the 
threat of a Communist takeover of some 
of the Latin-American countries. He ap- 
pears to think that this threat can be 
overcome by a stepped-up assistance pro- 
gram by the United States—the Point 
Four program and its modern version of 
Alianza para el Progreso—which will, in 
co-operation with the efforts of popular 
governments in Latin America, solve the 
problems of poverty and disease upon 


’ which communism battens. 





Ex-Communist Witnesses 


Four Srupiss In Fact Finpine. Herbert L. Packer. A challeng- 
ing examination of the testimony of four former members of the 
Communist Party—Whittaker Chambers, Elizabeth Bentley, 
Louis Budenz, and John Lautner—that tries to determine the 
effectiveness of present fact-finding methods. $4.95 


The Siege of Leningrad 


Leon Goure. Foreword by Merle Fainsod.. Using memoirs, eye- 
witness accounts, and captured German documents, the author 
tells how the Soviet authorities maintained order and control 
throughout a siege that saw almost one million people die of cold, 
starvation, and disease. Illustrated with photographs and Pee 


The Theory, Law, and Policy 


of Soviet Treaties 


Jan F. Triska and Robert M. Slusser. An analysis of Soviet 
doctrines and practices in the field of international treaties, based 
primarily on the study of more than 2,000 treaties and on the 
writings of Soviet scholars and foreign policy spokesmen. A pub- 
lication of the Hoover Institution. | $10.00 


Kingship and Community 
in Early India | 


Charles Drekmeier. This intellectual and cultural history of an- 
cient India, from the Aryan invasions to the rise of Islam, places 
chief emphasis on political and social thought—the relation of 
social theory to religious belief, the values that replaced the heroic 
ideal of the Aryan warrior, the ways in which society was ordered 
and coercion justified. | August. About $7.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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MODERN GUERRILLA WARFARE 
FIGHTING COMMUNIST GUERRILLA MOVEMENTS, 1941-1961 


Edited by Franklin Mark Osanka, with an Introduction by Samuel 
P. Huntington. The first comprehensive background study of the uses 
of guerrillas in modern warfare. Leading civilian and military author- 
ities, including Lenin and Che Guevara, analyze the use of guerrilla 
tactics in both the communist countries and the free world, $6.95. 


FOREIGN POLICY DECISION MAKING 


AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Edited by Richard C. Snyder, H. W. Bruck, and Burton Sapin. The 
editors of this collection were members of the research team that 
investigated questions of strategy for a science of international politics, 
intellectual foundations of the field, and methods for profitable study 
of the entire area of international relations. They attack these problems 
through a study of decision making which may be applied to interna- 
tional politics. $5.00. 
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NO SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY 


by Frank J. Johnson it is not a choice of “I would rather be 


introduction by r TT 
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SURVIVAL IS AT STAKE 


The Soviet Union is advancing in her avowed aim 
to dominate the world. Every step gets her closer 
to her objective — converting a non-communist 
world to a communist world. Only the United States 
stands in her way . .. and time is running out. 


The United States has been out-bluffed, out-maneu- 
vered, put on the defensive, and has lost prestige by 
the Soviet menace. We have even been called a 
“Paper Tiger”. The will to win is part of our heriti- 
age. It needs a stimulant. “No Substitute for Vic- 
tory” is the answer. Frank J. Johnson, author, gives 
a blueprint for victory, based on his experience 
from Naval Intelligence and six years experience 
as a specialist of Soviet Political and Military Strat- 
egy. 

“In war there is no substitute for victory” 

General Douglas MacArthur , 


Rony REG NERY Corpor 
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But this implies that harmonious rela- 
tions depend upon well-filled bellies and 
United States gadgets, that popular gov- 
ernments in Latin America will be able 
to resist powerful nationalist pressures and 
carry through “reform” programs stipu- 
lated as desirable by the United States, 
and finally that communism derives its 
strength in Latin America, and elsewhere, 
from the frustrations of the under- 
privileged. In fact, Communist leader- 
ship is usually furnished by - intellectuals 
of the middle class. In the author’s pre- 
occupation with attempts to raise the ma- 
terial standards of living in Latin America 
he makes his bow to economic factors as 


determinants of the good lfe—a view. 


which is not universally congenial to Latin 
Americans. “The human element,” an 
Argentine cabinet minister told Benton, is 
more important to Latin America than 
financial aid. 

Among the author’s specific suggestions 


for improving inter-American relations are. 


the reduction and eventual elimination of 
tariff barriers among all the American 
nations and the stabilization of commodity 
prices through international agreement, 
even at the sacrifice of the free market 
system. But except for these two pro- 
posals, the book falls short of the promise 
of the dust jacket that it “maps out... 
imaginative proposals to improve relations 
among the peoples in this hemisphere.” 
Perhaps the principal criticism that must 
be made is that it offers as a solution to 
the really critical present-day problems of 
inter-American relations only more of the 
same palliatives that have been tried for 
many years with, in general, only negative 
or tragically limited results. In the 
present state of relations between the 
United States and Latin America, any 
program for improvement must, while 
taking into consideration the historic 
realities, be fresh and bold in conception. 
- This book, despite the author’s sincere 
effort to avoid these pitfalls, is still too 
official, too complacent, perhaps, one may 
say, too United States-oriented. It is 
more the voice of Benton than “The 
Voice of Latin America.” It denies by 
implication Stevenson’s injunction in the 
Foreword that “the people of the Amer- 
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icas can’t afford the luxury of clichés and 
stereotypes any longer.” 
DONALD MARQUAND DOZER 
Department of Political Science 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


J. Loyo Mecuam. The United States 
and Inter-American Security, 1889-1960 
Pp. xu, 514. Austin: University of 
Texas Press for the Institute of Latin- 
American Studies, University of Texas, 
1961. $7.50. 


This is a major contribution to the 
history of the development and operation 
of the inter-American security system, 
based upon a thorough and judicious 
analysis of official documents of both the 
United States and Latin America. The 
first two chapters, introductory in nature 
and occupying forty-seven pages, contain 
nothing not already fairly familiar to spe- 
cialists, but they present an excellent sum- 
mary of the background and global setting. 
The third and fourth chapters cover the 
forty years of the Pan-American move- 
ment, starting with 1889, again offering 
nothing to startle the experts while af- 
fording a perspicacious and adequate 
survey of the facts and their significance. 

Chapters Five through Fifteen, embrac- 
ing some 370 pages, are the heart of the 
volume. Starting with the Good-Neighbor 
Policy and giving due credit to Franklin 
D. Rooseveit’s predecessors, they cover 
three decades of the subject in hand, 
giving full details of the evolution and 
implementation of this inter-American 
security system but terminating the nar- 
rative with the close of the year 1960. In 
these chapters Professor Mecham reveals 
historical scholarship at its best. By 
means of comparisons, contrasts, allusions 
to the past, glances at the future, pungent 
punch-lines, and various other devices he 
manages to present a wealth of facts, 
interpretations, and generalizations without 
ever exhausting or provoking the reader. 

Perhaps two minor defects deserve to 
be mentioned in this short review. Pro- 
fessor Mecham’s book would be more 
useful as a text if he had multiplied his 
references to secondary works—particu- 
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larly those published in the English lan- 
guage-—for parallel reading assignments, 
and he probably should have included a 
chapter on the role of cultural relations 
and the United States Information Service 
in the Pan-American security system. 
The first of these will not be deemed a 
serious defect by those primarily con- 
cerned with acquiring information on this 
important subject, for Professor Mecham 
is always diligent, accurate, and impartial 
in ferreting out and presenting the facts 
and sound and perceptive in offering his 
interpretations and conclusions. Cultural 
relations and government propaganda, if 
that term may be fairly used, may not 
have great significance in the search for 
inter-American security; but both have 
been stressed in recent years and should 
have at least been summarized and ap- 
praised by Professor Mecham. 
J. Frep Rippy 
Professor Emeritus of American History 
University of Chicago 


HARLAN CLEVELAND, GERARD J. MANGONE, 
and Jonn CLARKE Apams. The Over- 
seas Americans. Pp. xv, 316. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1960. $5.95. 


The thesis of this volume is that the 
requirements of the mid-twentieth century 
force the nation into a new kind of rela- 
tionship with foreign societies; that new 
kinds of people are needed; and that Amer- 
ican education needs a drastic overhauling 
to provide the new people in adequate 
numbers and with adequate depth of under- 
standing. 

The “new foreign affairs” is character- 
ized by the shift from nonintervention to 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
foreign societies; and by the shift from 
reporting and negotiating roles to opera- 
tional roles in the building of the basic 
institutions, It is characterized by the 
contrast between foreign-service types and 
development types. The new people, ac- 
cording to Cleveland and his colleagues, 
must be endowed with, at minimum, 
“technical skill, belief in mission, cultural 
empathy, a sense of politics, and organiza- 
tional ability.” These are the universals 
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of effective American performance over- 
seas, based on formal interviews of at least 
244 Americans in six foreign countries. 

How to ensure these qualities? The 
authors do not rely on improved selection 
or improved psychological testing. The 
pool of Americans with adequate skills and 
experiences is not large enough. More- 
over, the human being is too complicated 
and too flexible an animal to predict his 
future behavior in this manner. Nor do 
the authors rely primarily on in-service 
training in government or other action 
agencies, This is too deep an educational, 
as well as a training problem to be left 
to them. l 

The authors place their reliance on an 
effective “internationalization” of Amer- 
ican education. Every American under- 
graduate, they say, should have as a live 
option the opportunity to spend at least 
a semester living and learning in a culture 
other than his own. Non-Western area 
studies, which have to date ministered to 
the needs of specialist researchers, should 
be broadened to serve the needs of (1) the 
undergraduate college and (2) the profes- 
sional schools. “There should be broad 
experimentation with overseas internships 
and other working and learning situations. 
A broad infusion of international, non- 
Western, and underdeveloped-areas subject 
matter is required in all branches of 
American general and specialist education, 
and this must be combined with personal 
experience abroad as part of the educa- 
tional process. Thus the educational proc- 
ess itself must be relied on to create a 
larger and more effective pool of persons 
from which to recruit and select. 

In the final chapter, “Agenda for 
Action,” the authors call for a co-ordinated 
initiative by universities, government, busi- 
ness, and philanthropic organizations to 
internationalize American education. A 
new governmental agency, along the lines 
of the National Science Foundation, is 
recommended to give leadership and to 
provide grants for experimental efforts. 

A major contribution of the volume lies 
in its sharply posed challenge to the estab- 
lished personnel policies of both govern- 
mental and private agencies, and to the 
educational policies of the universities and 
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colleges. In pointing to the internation- 
alization of American education as the 
fundamental need, the authors are on 
target. If the book has a weakness, it is 
in the very scope of its concerns and of 
its prescriptions. Its suggestion of need 
for massive educational change leads it to 
play down possibilities for improvement 
of selection, training, and career develop- 
ment policies of action agencies. Its 
focus on the role that universities can 
play suggests that they may be able to 
do all that is needed, and this may not be 
in the interest of either the government or 
the universities. However, in highlighting, 
with energy and purpose, a pressing prob- 
lem, the authors have performed a genuine 
national service. 
CLARENCE E. THURBER 
Ford Foundation 
New York 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT AND 
HISTORY 


STANLEY G. Payne. Falange: A History 
of Spanish Fascism. (Stanford Studies 
in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XXII.) Pp. ix, 316. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1961. 
$6.00. 


Spain’s once fearsome Fascist party, the 
Falange, has become—at least to most 
Americans—the forgotten man of the 
Franco regime. The party’s rise in the 
1930’s was meteoric. Founded in 1933, 
it had only 2,000 members on the eve of 
the Spanish Civil War in 1936. The next 
year Franco took it under his wing and 
made it his regime’s only political party. 
For several years thereafter it prospered 
greatly, reaching the peak of its prestige 
in the early years of World War IT. At 
that time, one of its members, Ramón 
Serrano Suñer, Franco’s brother-in-law and 
champion of collaboration with the then- 
victorious Axis, held the most important 
post in the government—that of minister 
of foreign affairs. 

| Though less precipitate, the Falange’s 
decline in Franco’s esteem since the close 
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of World War II has been deep. He uses 
few of its members in important govern- 
ment posts. Presumably under pressure 
from him, it has repudiated the totalitar- 
janism it once swore by. He has even 


‘changed its name, for he now refers to 


it, not as the Falange, but as the Move- 
ment. 

Stanley Payne traces the history of the 
Falange in detail from its origin to 1943, 
with a synoptic final chapter on the sub- 
sequent period. As the subtitle indicates, 
he treats its history as an expression of 
Spanish fascism, defining fascism as “ad- 
herence to an authoritarian, corporatist, 
nationalist form of government.” This 
definition complicates his problem greatly, 
for it arouses an expectation of unity and 
coherence that the Falange never exhibited. 
On the contrary, the “Movement” was, 
almost from the start, a mishmash of dis- 
cordant elements. 

Payne’s competent analysis of the period 
to 1943 makes this clear. Incoherence 
was, in fact, the birthright of the Falange, 
whose first leader, the aristocratic José 


- Antonio Primo de Rivera, was “the victim 


of his own contradictions.” Then, on to’ 
this original core was soon grafted a syn- 
dicalist, Nazi-oriented organization under a 
proletarian leader. Next came Franco’s 
shotgun wedding of this merger with the 
Carlist Traditionalist, whose monarchical. 
ultra-Catholic principles included neither 
corporatism nor nationalism. Finally, after 
Franco gave this triune monstrosity his 
blessing, it was deluged with new members 
who only wanted to make hay while the 
Falange sun shone. 

Since the tide of World War II turned 
against the Axis powers, Franco has pru- 
dently downgraded the Falange. Why he 
has nevertheless retained it as Spain’s only 
political party, and just what function it 
performs in his regime, are chief among 
the many questions not clearly answered 
in Payne’s rather sketchy last chapter. 
Nor does it bring out the fact that, if 
today the Falange is only Franco’s instru- 
ment, it was never anything more than that 
even in its palmiest days. How much 
actual or potential strength of its own the 
Falange has is a question no one can be 
sure about until Franco passes from the 
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scene, but in disunited Spain no organized 
force should be counted out in advance. 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


University of Pennsylvania 


RICHARD A. WEBSTER. The Cross and the 
Fasces: Christian Democracy and Fas- 
-cism in Italy. Pp. xiii, 229. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford. University Press, 1960. 
$5.00. 


In the growing literature on the back- 
ground and development of ‘the major 


-.. European political parties and movements, 


Christian Democracy is gradually receiving 
the attention it deserves. But such in- 
terest is only of very recent date. In the 
interwar years, Christian Democracy was 
numerically small in France, overshadowed 
by the early rise of fascism in Italy, and 
ineffective in Weimar Germany. Professor 
‘Webster’s book on Christian Democracy 
in Italy is a welcome addition to the 
literature ‘on major European political 
parties, reflecting the growing realization 
that Christian Democracy since the end of 
World War II has been the major force 
of stability of the post-Fascist revival of 
constitutional government in Italy. As in 
postwar France and Germany, the fate of 
Italian democratic government in Italy 
will for long depend on the vitality, far- 
sightedness, and imaginativeness of the 
_ Christian Democrats. Much of the ground 
covered by the author has been covered be- 
fore by Italian writers on the subject, but 
so far there has been no comprehensive 
work on Italian Christian Democracy in 
English. Moreover, unlike Italian writers 
in this area, Professor Webster has no 
_ political axe to grind and treats his material 
in a spirit of fairness and judiciousness. He 
never holds back in expressing clear and 
highly critical viewpoints with respect to 
specific policies or personalities of Italian 
Christian Democracy. But his judgments 
and criticisms generally seem fair and well 
supported by the evidence adduced by him. 

In Part I, the author deals with the back- 
ground of Italian Christian Democracy 
before World War I and its failures in 
coping with the rise of Mussolini’s black- 
shirts. Part II deals with the period from 
1929 to 1945, culminating in the emergence 
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of Christian Democracy as the predomi- 
nant political force after World War II. 
The most interesting section in this part 
is the discussion of Catholic participation 
in the Resistance. Whereas many elements 
of the higher clergy were tainted by long 
collaboration with the top leaders of fas- 
cism, “the lower clergy was overwhelmingly 
for the Resistance” (p. 165). The Catholic 
masses who participated in the resistance 
against fascism in the last stages of World 
War II are rightly described by the author 
as the “bedrock” of electoral support for . 
the Christian Democrats in postwar Italy. 
Similarly, Catholic participation in the 
French resistance during wartime occupa- 
tion had far-reaching consequences after 
the war. The fact that this experience 
in Italy and France was not duplicated in 
Germany under nazism stands out as one 
of the significant aspects of Christian 
Democracy viewed from a comparative 
angle. The over-all implication of Pro- 
fessor Webster’s story is that Christian 
Democracy in Italy after World War II is 
not the mere continuation of the Popolari 
under a new name, but represents a new 
beginning that promises to be more suc- 
cessful than earlier efforts in the same 
direction. . 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Professor of Politics 
Princeton University 


Donatp G. BisHop. The Administration - 
of British Foreign Relations. Pp. xvi, 
410. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. $7.00. 


It is said that an onlooker sees most of 
the game; and the proverb can seldom have 
had a more convincing and brilliant illus- 
tration than this book. Few British writers 
would be at the same time qualified to 
undertake such a study as this and capable 
of doing so with complete objectivity. 
Mr. Bishop’s purpose is not to discuss or 
to evaluate British foreign policy—though 
some implied assessments are unavoidable, 
but to dissect and to display the working 
of the political and administrative machin- 
ery by which that policy has been and is 
now formed and executed. His study is 
at once comprehensive, amply documented, 
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and—as is not always the case with such 
works—pleasurably readable. 

The complex interrelations and inter- 
actions of the Crown, the Cabinet, the two 
Houses of Parlament, the professional 
civil service, the press, the numerous pres- 
sure groups and voluntary societies, and 
the thing known as “public opinion” are 
something of a mystery to the British 
themselves, In a series of admirably 
ordered chapters, Mr. Bishop successfully 
unravels the tangle, drawing his clues from 
a wide selection of government papers, 
political speeches, personal memoirs, and 
other published material. He is not much 
concerned with ancient history. He deals 
mainly with the present century, and par- 
ticularly with the period subsequent to 
the breakdown of world peace in 1914. 
He shows how the machinery and practice 
of diplomacy have been adapted to meet 
new needs; and in the second half of the 
book he discusses in some detail the 
modern development and current organiza- 
tion of the British Foreign Service, cover- 
ing not only the central organization in 
London, but also the work of the embassies 
and consular agencies overseas and the 
methods employed to enable them to fulfil 
their double function as advisers to the 
home government about local conditions 
and the channels by which the views of 
the British government are made known 
to the foreign powers to which they are 
accredited. Rightly considering that Brit- 
ain’s relations with other Commonwealth 
countries, though not, technically, “for- 
eign” relations, are nonetheless part of her 
external affairs, Mr. Bishop includes an 
illuminating chapter on the organization 
and work of the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. 

While the book is essentially factual, 
it contains a wealth of shrewd observation 
and analysis. Of particular interest is 
the chapter on public opinion and the press. 
Mr. Bishop here sets out very clearly the 
special considerations that affect the con- 
duct of foreign relations by a democratic 
nation in a world largely made up of States 
in which the government is not directly 
responsible to or controlled by popular 
feeling. Very interesting, too, is his discus- 
sion of the problems arising out of the 











modern tetidency to negotiate e 
open conference or at “summit” m 
rather than by the methods of tra 
diplomacy. 

British official nomenclature is a 
tedly confusing, and it is not surp 
that, for all his care, Mr. Bishop has 
trapped into one or two minor inaccurac 
These do not at all detract from the va 
of the book. I feel, however, that in 
comprehensive a study the work and fun 
tions of the British Council should hav 
received more than an incidental mention. 
The Council—a formally autonomous 
body operating under Royal Charter—is 
the established organ for the conduct of 
Britain’s “cultural relations” with foreign 
and Commonwealth countries, and is pro- 
vided with substantial funds from the 
public purse for this purpose. The Brit- 
ish Government’s recognition of the im- 
portance of international co-operation in 
the arts and sciences, and their decision to 
entrust their interests in this field to an 
organization which is neither political nor 
official, are significant facts which have 
to be taken into account in any complete 
survey of the administration of the coun- 
try’s foreign relations. 

CHARLES JEFFRIES 

Kent 

England 


A. J. P. Taytor. The Origins of the Second 
World War. Pp. x, 296. New York: 
Atheneum Publishers, 1962. $4.50. 


It is obvious that every page in a book 
so closely packed with challenging facts 
and so hotly debated as Professor Taylor’s 
would warrant as much comment as can 
be given to this whole review. Nothing 
can be attempted here beyond indicating 
its general nature and significance and 
recommending that it be read rather than 
depending wholly on the opinions of either 
critics or defenders. It is surely the most 
sensational historical work to appear since 
the Second World War broke out in Sep- 
tember 1939. Nothing like it has been 
published in Britain since the attacks upon 
Sir Edward Grey and British policy by 
E. D. Morel in 1922. 

The fact that the book could be any 
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articles by Sidney B. Fay, which ap- 

red in the American Historical Review 

« 1920-1921, were the historical “shocker” 

after 1918 most comparable to the Taylor 
* book. 

Such has been the incredible power of 
the so-called “historical blackout” after 
the Second World War. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of -historians, even in Ger- 
many and Italy, contended that there was 
no question of war responsibility in rela- 
tion to 1939. This had been settled by 
the time war broke out through the very 

- circumstances and personnel of its onset. 

Perhaps more surprising than Professor 
Taylor’s book is the fact that he wrote it. 
He has written extensively on modern Ger- 
many and contemporary diplomatic his- 
tory. All his works in these fields have 
been notable for their strong anti-German 
undercurrent. He has been especially crit- 
ical of Hitler and National Socialism. 
Many have regarded him as a consistent 
and unabashed Germanophobe. He was 
dashing around Britain denouncing: ap- 
peasement at the time of Munich, which 
he‘now describes in his book as “a triumph 
for all that was best and most enlightened 
in British life.’ This fact gives Taylor’s 






revisionism better status and would seem ` 


to reflect integrity and courage rather 
than past phobias and partisanship. 

The main thesis of the Taylor volume 
is that Hitler did not wish any war from 


the time of his accession to power in 1933. 


until the outbreak of hostilities in Septem- 
ber 1939. What he desired was a peaceful 


. Britain, 
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revision of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
the Allies: had refused to bring about for 
thirteen years despite their promises to do 
so. Hitler’s early and sweeping proposals 
for peace and disarmament having been 
ignored by Britain and France, he realized 
that if there was to be any revision it 
would have to be unilateral, but attained 
peacefully if possible. 

Taylor takes up in order the main items 
in the traditional case against Hitler as a 
megalomaniacal warmonger: the occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland in 1936; the no- 
torious Hossbach Memorandum of Novem- 
ber 5, 1937; the occupation of Austria; 
the emancipation of the Sudetenland and 
the Munich Conference; and the final 
struggle to restore Danzig to Germany and 
get a roadway through the Polish Cor- 
ridor to East Germany. 

On the basis of his study and inter- 
pretation of the documents, Taylor con- 
tends that Hitler did not wish to use 
military force in any case but patiently 
awaited favorable diplomatic moves by 
France, Italy or Russia—but 
mainly Britain and France—to achieve 
his revisionist objectives. Even in the case 
of Austria, Hitler had intended to absorb 
it imperceptibly by infiltration and was 
greatly annoyed when unexpected circum- 
stances compelled him to call upon an un- 
prepared military force which broke down 
and made a humiliating farce of the march 
on Vienna. Taylor concludes that the 
Second World War can best be described 
as “the unwanted war.” It was the prod- 
uct of blunders on all sides and without 
any notable heroes or villains. There is 
no space here to elaborate on the facts 
and reasoning by which Taylor arrives at 
these conclusions. On the basis of con- 
siderable study of my own and the careful 
reading and rereading of the manuscript 
of a forthcoming book which covers the 
same field and is more than three times as 
long and well documented as the Taylor 
book, I am convinced that Taylor’s sins 
are more. those of omission than of com- 
mission. 

The vital omitted material is proper 
emphasis on Halifax’s well-laid war pro- 
gram of 1939, starting with the visit to 
Italy in January, his blank check to Poland -~ 
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in March and April, and his secret en- 
couragement of the Poles not to negotiate 
with Germany in the final crisis of August 
1939. Hitler actually offered Poland a 
more comprehensive guarantee in 1939 than 
did Britain, going far beyond anything that 
the Weimar Republic would ever counte- 
nance. If there was any villain in 1939, 
it was Lord Halifax, the British Foreign 
Minister, ably seconded by Sir Howard 
Kennard, the British Ambassador in 
Warsaw. 

Perhaps the most notable and salutary 
thing about the frenetic reaction to the 
Taylor book is the fact that, at long last, 
a revisionist book on the Second World 
War is getting extensive attention and 
reviews rather than the silent treatment. 
This is all to the good for, as Abelard 
pointed out centuries back, by disputa- 
tion we raise questions and by debating 
questions we may come upon the truth. 
The Taylor book may well reduce to 
rags and tatters the blackout blanket in 
which historical truth has been swaddled 
for a generation. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 

Malibu 

California 


The Destruction of the 
European Jews. Pp. x, 788. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1961. $17.50. 


The learned author, now on the faculty 
of the University of Vermont-~where he 
has specialized in international relations 
and American foreign policy—-was born in 
Central Europe, but is obviously too young 
to retain more than a haunting memory 
of events he presents in his book. He 
gained insight when he returned to Europe 
with the United States forces, aniplifying 
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it later on by professional work as a mem- ' 


ber of the War Documentation Project. 
This reviewer witnessed Nazi policies on 
the spot until two weeks before the out- 
break of the Second World War, and has 
helped in the administration of relief dur- 
ing the war and in the indemnification and 
restitution process thereafter. He feels, 
therefore, qualified to confirm that Pro- 
fessor Hilberg has presented a rounded nar- 
rative of the attempted, nearly successful 
Nazi policy of annihilation of the European 
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Hilberg’s presentation has the s 
merit of having digested and redu, 
comprehensible proportions literally t 
captured German and Allied docu 
He has also had access to and analyze 
nificant private documents, such as t 
pertaining to the negotiations of 
Petschek and Weinmann families, bo 
prominent industrialists in Czechoslovakial 
in their efforts to buy their way out. This 
reviewer is unable to follow Hilberg, who 
exonerates the Petscheks but blames the 
Weinmanns because of their having 
stressed their past support of the Sudeten- 
German cause. He is also at variance 
with the learned professor in that he feels 
that the initial “resistance” of the German 
Jews against “selling out” to the Nazis 
deserves a more positive appreciation. It 
also seems, if one accepts the presented 
documents at their face value, that at least 
the Jews in Russia have actively par- 
ticipated with other nationalities in partisan 
warfare. The same is true of a goodly 
number of French Jews who had joined 
the local “Underground” movement. 

The core of the tragedy was that the 
majority of Jews, in line with the majori- 
ties of other nationalities and nations, were 
incapable to project, or to prevent, the 
growth of the Wagnerian Gétterdammerung 
psychology. Obviously each author is en- 
titled to his own conclusions from facts 
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: 20°" 1960, Wladimir Woytin- 


iemoirs, which his wife, 
many of his works, has 
sky to shape for a valuable, 
the sightful volume of recol- 
be} 
rímsky belonged to that gen- 
sian intellectuals who com- 
fcholarship with radical polit- 
and one of the many remark- 
of his career was precisely 
Al ) immerse himself in so many 
jtivities in so many different 

l et there is a thread that links 

of Die Welt in Zahlen and 
pulation and Production to the 
sburg agitator of 1905 and the 
mary of 1917—a deep thirst for 
and the betterment of man. What 

_ Í A, Berle in his Introduction labels 

+ author’s “intense humanity,” Woytin- 
sky himself, in describing what he found 
so appealing in the United States, called 
“the dignity of the common man.” 

Woytinsky underwent the characteristic 
emancipation from Marxist extremism— 
understandable in the Russia of the early 
1900’s—to a modified and moderate New 
Dealism in the postdepression United 
States. Between these two periods lies a 
kaleidoscopic lifetime of indefatigable in- 
quiry and struggle, the highlights of which 
this volume recounts with skill and 
sincerity. 

There is much here that is personal 
and subjective-—-both in the early years 
and in the period of self-imposed exile 
after 1920; and much that is substantially 
known from other sources, for instance, 
about the Russian Revolution. But for 
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the general reader, Stormy Passage is a 
valuable document that conveys a multi- 
plicity of “true” flavors unfamiliar to the 
American experience. For the specialist, 
it is a rich source of insight and novel 
detail alike. 

There are lovely vignettes of student 
radicalism at St. Petersburg University in 
1905; memorable meetings with Lenin and 
a fascinating reconstruction of the ambi- 
guity of the author’s relations with him in 
1906 and again in 1917; stark accounts of 
life in tzarist prison; new light on the 
wide range of socialist and anarchist groups 
before the’ Revolution, which gives the lie 
to Bolshevik stereotypes; and vivid word 
pictures ranging from the Siberian tazga to 
the American West. 

The central events of the volume are, of 
course, the Russian‘Revolution and its im- 
mediate aftermath. Some readers may 
regret that Woytinsky did not dwell in 
even greater detail on some of the less 
known facets of his own experience, such 
as Georgian socialist politics between 1917 
and 1921; or on some of his thoughtful 
conclusions regarding the social and per- 
sonal climate of the Bolshevik movement 
before 1917, the fatal missteps of Russian 
democracy, and the bitter realization of 
the “unreasonableness” of the masses in 
whose name and for whose sake the revolu- 
tion was being made. 

! ALEXANDER DALLIN 

Professor of International Relations 

Columbia University 


Martin Matta. Alexander Herzen and 
the Birth of Russian Socialism, 1812- 
1855. (Russian Research Center Studies, 
39.) Pp. ix, 486. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1961. $10.00. 


The title suggests one more in the flood 
of ideological studies which tend to exalt 
abstract concepts at the expense of the 
realities of Russia’s historical development, 
but this book is, happily, different. In 
tracing the first forty-three years of the 
life, thought, and activity of Alexander 
Herzen—who became the first protagonist 
in Russia of “socialism” in its widest 
definition—it seeks to offer a psychological 
explanation of this “gentry revolutionary.” 
The method has its dangers: Herzen cannot 
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be stretched on an analyst’s couch; all 
that is available are his writings, including 
his letters, those of his friends, and some— 
no more trustworthy—memoirs of persons 
who knew him. From such limited ma- 
terials, considerable effort of the imagina- 
tion is necessary to reconstruct a human 


being. Professor Malia’s.picture is drawn, 


though not unsympathetically, with gentle 
Irony. 

In explanation of Herzen’s peculiarities, 
Malia sketches the life of the Yakovlev 
brothers, and of Herzen’s father in par- 
ticular, lives not unique among idle Rus- 
sian serfowners. He makes excursuses into 
the successive influences of Schiller, of 
Schelling, and of Utopian Socialists on the 
adolescent—and __illegitimate— aristocrat, 
proud of his “fiery” and “broad nature.” 

The author does not, to be sure, attempt 
analysis of the political and social con- 
ditions in the reign of Nicholas I. Con- 
tent to accept Herzen’s own version of 
“TImpernikel,” Malia leaves the Emperor— 
who, unlike Herzen, was not given to 
“effusions of tears, sentiment, and cham- 
pagne’”—as a ghostly figure, hovering like 
an evil spirit over the moral struggles of 
his hero. 

What the book does do, and does very 
well, is to present the posturings and 
emotional struggles of a man who shared 
the thoughts and aspirations neither of his 
own class nor of the peasant masses whom 
he idealized and exploited. Himself a 
wealthy serfowner until, for his refusal to 
return to Russia, his estates were seques- 
tered by the Emperor, he knew how, with 
the aid of Baron Rothschild, to draw great 
material advantage from the circumstance 
and convert the immobile property which 
he could have enjoyed only in Russia into 
capitalist investments that enabled him to 
dream of a magnificent revolution in which 
he was unwilling to take personal part. 

In developing his picture, Malia offers 
penetrating analyses of Hegelianism, of 
Slavophilism, and of the teachings of the 
Westerners, not in themselves, but in their 
impact on his central figure, who was 
repudiated by his revolutionary successors 
and was, in any normal sense, neither a 
liberal nor a socialist—Malia portrays him, 
pejoratively, as an anarchist. The image 
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that emerges is that of a perpetual ado- 
lescent, infected—in the words Herzen used 
when he held up a mirror to Bakunin—by 
“an itch for revolutionary activity that 
falls short of revolution.” The best sum- 
mary of this fascinating figure is contained 
in his own words, penned in 1836 to his 
future unhappy wife: “I cannot be blamed 
that God has given me a soul higher than 


the crowd, talents greater than ordinary 


people.” 
Jesse D. CLARKSON 
Brooklyn College 
New York 


EDWARD TABORSKY. Communism in 
Czechoslovakia, 1948-1960. Pp. xii, 628. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. $12.50. 


Edward Taborsky, professor of govern- . 
ment at the University of Texas, is emi- 


nently qualified to present a volume on` ` 


contemporary Czechoslovakia, his mother- 
land. He has written several books -in 
Czech, has published numerous shorter 
studies in English in this country, has been 
a keen student of political theory and ` 
governmental affairs pertaining particularly 
to communism, and has acquired in the 
past practical experience in public ad- 
ministration as a devoted civil servant to 
the democratic Republic of Czechoslovakia. 
His last book is a monumental work the 
scholarly nature of which is assured by an 
almost ‘exclusive usage of original Czech- 
oslovak documents. To be sure, he is 
critical of Communist policies, but the 
credibility of his attitude stems from the 
fact that he dissects the body of Com- 
munist politics by Communist instru- 
ments—Communist sources themselves. 

Taborsky’s book covers all aspects of 
the Communists’ role in Czechoslovakia 
from their capture of power in February 
1948 until 1960. One theme seems to 
permeate his work: characteristic of Czech- 
oslovak Communists is their opportunism, 
from the days of the party’s foundation, in 
1921, until the present period, and their 
obedient following, with the exception of 
a few temporary expedients, of Moscow’s 
example and orders. 

In Taborsky’s opinion, the Czechoslovak 
Communist party is morally the weakest 
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party of all. Its membership is corroded 
by opportunistic elements, which were not 
purged even by repeated screening because 
opportunists sat on screening committees. 
The party has admitted the failure to 
recruit the “right” candidates from the 
working class and peasants, and from 
youth. Its Congresses reveal stagnation 
in spirit, ideology, and membership; they 
show serious weaknesses in Slovakia; they 
demonstrate a drab conformity. The 
“thaw” of 1956 was an uneasy period for 
the leadership as it had never believed in 
liberalization, but it did succeed in sur- 
viving the turbulence of the post-Stalin 
era without any substantial change. It has 
just recently ordered removal of the 
ugly monument of Stalin in Prague and 
of the mummified body of Gottwald, but 
the opportunists will undoubtedly continue 
on their unprincipled path. Even a party 
university, awarding a Ph.D. in’ Com- 
munist Science, which stands at the apex 
of an elaborate but corrupt system of 
education of party members, shows poor 
results in Marxist upbringing if a Marxist 
- teacher commits such acts of “sabotage” as 
praising America and states ‘that “the 
Soviet Union was alien” to Czechoslovakia 
(p. 87). 

Czechoslovak communism suffers, ac- 
cording to Taborsky, from several perni- 
cious isms, Titoism, revisionism, bourgeois 
nationalism, religious obscurantism, social- 
democratism; but the most pernicious and 
enduring is one of Czech origin, Masaryk- 
ism, the devotion to and love for T. G. 
Masaryk and his democratic ideals. Study- 
ing and analyzing in detail the two Com- 
munist Constitutions, of May 1948 and 
July 1960, Professor Taborsky describes 
and interprets Communist policies at all 
levels of government and finds in every 
institution lack of Communist zeal and 
integrity, always citing Communist sources 
to prove his point. Taborsky’s chapters 
on the Communist economy make most en- 
lightening reading. Industrial production 
shows both some spectacular successes and 
some dismal failures, the‘ latter particularly 
in consumer goods. The ambition of out- 
producing capitalism remains a dream. 
This is equally true of the goal to raise— 
by 1965—the standard of living above that 
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of West Europe; in fact, the present living 
conditions are below the prewar level. 
However, the main problem for the 
Communist rulers of Czechoslovakia is, ac- 
cording to Taborsky, the battle for the 
minds of men, and though they have 
waged it on all educational fronts, they 


-have failed. Assurances such as these are 


encouraging, but they should not lead to 
the conclusion that the nation will or can 
rise openly against the party. 

Professor Taborsky’s book is a solid, 
scholarly work, written without emotion 
but in a lively, at times even witty style. 
It deserves wide and attentive reading. 

JOSEF KORBEL 

University of Denver 


PAUL KECSKEMETI. The Unexpected Rev- 
olution: Social Forces in the Hungarian 
Uprising. Pp. vi, 178. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1961. $4.75. 


The author of this excellent and percep- 
tive study is a Senior Research Associate , 
of the Rand Corporation, and the volume 
is part of the research program undertaken 
by that corporation for the United States 
Air Force. The book centers in the origin 
of the October 1956 revolutionary situa- 
tion in Hungary, rather than in the revolu- 
tionary events themselves or their results. 
Political instability in Hungary, which led 
to the revolution, was the result of con- 
flict within the elite leadership, along with: 
an erratic and slowly developing movement 
of discontent among the masses. In 1944— 
1945 a group of Hungarian Communists 
headed by Rakosi returned from Moscow 
with the conquering Red armies, while 
already on hand was an indigenous group 
of leaders headed by László Rajk, who had 
been working in the underground. The 
latter wanted to establish swiftly an out- | 
and-out Communist regime, but Rákosi, 
following directives from Moscow, held to 
a more gradual process which involved 
three stages: (1) a coalition period of 
working with other anti-Fascist parties 
(1945-1947), (2) an anticoalition offen- 
sive of the Communist party (1947-1949), 
and (3) the purge—the bloodiest of any 
in the satellite states—of the party itself 
(1949-1951). The latter brought the 
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liquidation of Rajk and many of the 
indigenous Communist leaders. 

Imre Nagy, a member of the Moscow 
exile group, advocated a policy for Hun- 
gary similar to that of Lenin’s New Eco- 
nomic Policy. The death of Stalin, the 
near breakdown of Rákosis policy of 
rapid industrialization and collectivization 
of agriculture, and the change in leadership 
in Russia led to inauguration of the New 
Course in 1953. Nagy became premier, 
serving in this office until April 1955, 
only to be expelled from the party the 
following November. He was looked upon 
as a leader of the opposition, but was not 
resolute enough to direct .the revolution 
when the masses recalled him to office in 
October 1956. 

Under the New Course many of the 
Rakosi purge victims were released from 
prison, and some found their way back 
into government service.. Controversy over 
policy created dissension among the elite 
leadership, and the populace gradually be- 
came aware of this situation. Literary 
men, above all, began to take a more 
independent stand. Among the masses 
there was much discontent but no organiza- 
tion. Many were disillusioned about the 
promises which had been made to them 
as compared to the reality of their exist- 
ence; the peasants were violently opposed 
to collectivization. It was actually the 
students who brought the disunity of the 
elite and the discontent of the immobile 
masses to a focus and by their street 
demonstrations precipitated the revolution. 
Opposition to Russian occupation brought 
a spontaneous unity, and the uprising be- 
came essentially a national revolt. 

The author attempts to evaluate the part 
played by different social strata in the 
revolution. It was the youth which did 
most of the fighting; the older genera- 
tions were less -active, perhaps realizing 
the hopelessness of opposing Russian 
tanks, The least involved were the white- 
collar workers, while the revolutionary 
activity of the industrial workers “lasted 
- longest and was the best organized” (p. 
114). 

The author interviewed thirty-seven 
Hungarian émigrés himself and consulted 
the interviews collected in the Columbia 
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University Project on the Hungarian Revo- 
lution. He has used this material judi- 
ciously, and his footnotes as well as his 
Bibliography offer ample documentation. 
Although “mass revolutions are essen- 
tially unpredictable” (p. 154), the author 
sees little prospect that more revolutions 
will occur in the satellite states. “But 
sources of moral conflict do exist; indeed 
moral conflicts causing rifts within the 
political elites may be said to pose the 
most immediate potential threat to the 
political stability of Communist regimes” 


(p. 159). 
me E. C. HELMREICH 
Thomas Brackett Reed Professor 
of History and Political Science 
Bowdoin College 


LAWRENCE Henry Gipson. The British 
Empire Before the Revolution, Vol. X: 
The Triumphant Empire: Thunder- 
Clouds Gather in the West, 1763-1766. 
Pp. lxxv, 414, lii. New York: Alfred F. 
Knopf, 1961. $8.50. 


Thunderclouds were indeed gathering in 
the colonies, from 1763 on. Professor 
Gipson’s researches for Volume X of his 
series are concerned with the major steps 
taken by the cabinets of Great Britain to 
meet the problems of imperial administra- 
tion in North America that loomed fore- 
bodingly that year, and through the Stamp 
Act crisis that followed. 

This in many ways is the climax volume 
of a commendable series analyzing the 
British Empire before the American Revo- 
lution. Although the series was actually 
begun in 1924, the author’s enthusiasm here 
reaches its height. Apparently all nine 
of the preceding book-length installments 
might have been written to get rid of the 
vexing first chapter of this particular 
volume. Preparing the way, the new re- 
sponsibilities within the enlarged empire 
had been introduced in Volume IX. The 
problems of 1763 and beyond will be con- 
tinued in Volume XI. 

More than half of the present book is a 
detailed record of the economic causes of 
the American Revolution—except for the 
Proclamation Line of 1763, discussed in 
Volume IX, and the aftermath of the nulli- 
fication of the Stamp Act, to be handled 
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in Volume XJ. Gipson’s new work ex- 
amines finance matters in considerable de- 
tail and from many points of view. Here 
are inevitable accounts of the legal tender 
legislation, of the bills of credit—studied 
from colony to colony, of writs of assist- 
ance, of the commercial relations of British 
colonial planters, and of Britain’s search 
for new revenues from the colonies of 
mainland North America to meet expanded 
defense requirements. 

Most of these problems have long been 
known, in general. Here are the profuse 
details, utilizing a wide variety of archival 
resources not heretofore exploited. We 


see more clearly, for example, the néw. 


Sugar Act of 1764 and the prompt dis- 
tinction drawn by the Virginia Assembly 
between external and internal taxes. When 
enforcement measures failed, there fol- 
lowed the Treasury Board’s—not Prime 
Minister George Grenville’s—decision to 
levy the stamp duties of 1765. Again, 
as if inevitably, there appeared resistance 
to individual stamp distributors, followed 
by resistance through violence and illegal 
assembly. New York began to clear ships 
without stamped paper by December 1765. 
For much of the second half of the volume, 
the setting is London, with stress upon the 
great debates over repeal of the Stamp 
Act. We are given a deeper perspective of 
the attitudes toward Britain’s attempt to 
levy internal taxes on the colonies. 

“Monumental history,” the publisher’s 
claim, is well substantiated in the han- 
dling of the events marking the beginnings 
of the revolutionary movement that em- 
phasized the constitutional crisis over 
internal taxation. The author also follows 
the correlating developments in the island 
colonies and in Canada. 

VERNON J. PURYEAR 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Davis 


Letters and Documents of Napoleon, Vol. 
I: The Rise to Power. Selected and 
translated by John Eldred Howard. 
Pp. xxxiv, 540. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. $8.80. 

This is the first volume of what will be 

a six- or seven-volume series of selected 
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and translated letters and papers of Na- 
poleon, a most promising venture. This 
volume, which covers the life of Napoleon 
through the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, is 
divided into six parts: early years, Italy, 
Egypt, Brumaire, Marengo, and Luineville 
and Amiens. Mr. Howard has provided an 
excellent essay on Napoleon’s papers and 
has included short summaries of Napo- 
leon’s career during the particular period 
covered by each section. The Table of 
Sources at the end of the volume indicates 
the number, date, addressee, and source 
of each letter or paper published. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Howard has included a num- 
ber of portraits, medals, letterheads, and 
signatures. The maps are not as informa- 
tive or clear as they might be; the volume 
contains no index; the introductory sec- 
tions are too narrowly conceived and 
provide inadequate background concern- 
ing the issues involved. In. every other 
way, however, this is a most handsome 
collection and a splendid first step towards 
the finest edition in English of Napoleon’s 
papers. 

' Professor Howard, author of Parliament 
and Foreign Policy in France, seeks in this 
series to illuminate the whole life and all 
of the activities of Napoleon, and the ap- 
proximately seven hundred letters and 
papers included in this volume indicate 
that he has achieved his goal of producing 
a balanced selection on Napoleon the man, 
the politician, the diplomatist, and the 
military leader. The principal source for 
his work was the 32-volume, Correspond- 
‘ence de Napoléon I, published between 
1859 and 1870 at the order of Napoleon 
JII. These volumes—which averaged seven 
hundred pages in length—neglected the 
the period before 1793, omitted the private 
life of the Emperor, and suppressed ma- 
terials which Napoleon III’s editors thought 
reflected unfavorably on the Emperor. 
Since 1870, a flood of other state and 
private papers of Napoleon have appeared, 
so that the total number of papers now 
available approximates 45,000, which would 
fill about sixty volumes of the length of the 
series produced at the order of Napoleon 
II. Professor Howard has studied this 
great mass of material with immense care, 
and has been -able to identify the suppres- 
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sions, changes, and accidental errors in- 
troduced by the various editors. He plans 
to select and print approximately 5 per cent 
of the total, which should provide the Eng- 
lish world with a splendid collection of 
evidence concerning Napoleon. 
This volume provides enormous insight 
into Napoleon as statesman, military 
leader, and man. It reveals his enormous 
range of interests and knowledge, his capac- 
ity for work, his grasp of both the strategic 
picture and the small details, and the vigor, 
accuracy, and clarity of his expression. A 
supreme politician with a flair for tactful 
moves, Napoleon also developed a style 
of expression which enormously assisted 
him in reaching his military and political 
goals. Although he spoke French with a 
strong accent and made numerous errors 
in spelling. and grammar, the letters and 
documents he wrote—or, more properly, 
dictated—after 1793 accurately reflect his 
mind and character. As Sainte-Beuve said, 
his language has “the stamp of the lion.” 
This comes through even in translation. 
In short, Howard and the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press are to be congratulated for 
the first step'in making available such an 
important and illuminating collection of 
the raw materials of history. 
ROBERT F. BYRNES 
Professor of History 
Indiana University 
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The Political Testament of Cardinal 
| Richelieu: The Significant Chapters and 
Supporting Selections, ‘Translated by 
Henry Bertram Hill. Pp. xx, 128. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1961. $3.75. 


Dr. Henry Bertram Hill, professor of 
history at the University of Wisconsin and 
contributor of articles to American and 
foreign journals, has given us an excellent 
volume of selections from Cardinal Rich- 
elieu’s Political Testament. Based on the 
more reliable of the three extant French- 
language editions, that of Louis André, 
which first appeared in 1947, the transla- 
tion is unpretentiously fluent and captures 
the directness and simplicity of Richelieu’s 
style. Of the Cardinal-Minister’s many 
writings, the Political Testament alone has 
fared badly at the hands of both those 
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who doubted its authenticity and those who 
tried to discredit it by ascribing to it 
a sinister ulterior motive which sullies its 
patent purpose of counselling a monarch 
with wise maxims of governance. Relying 
on Gabriel Hanotaux’s discovery of key 
Richelieu documents, Dr. Hill accepts as 
beyond all reasonable doubt the authen- 
ticity of considerable portions of the best 
existing manuscripts and the closeness of 
the Cardinal to their actual composition. 
As to the charge that Richelieu really 
intended to elaborate an expansionist for- 
eign policy predicated on the prevention of 
German unification, Dr. Hill finds no evi- 
dence of any such plan in this or in any 
other writing of the Cardinal-Minister of 
France. In his selections, the author has 
preserved the real substance and the best of 
the Political Testament, omitting only sec- 
tions of no abiding importance and such. 
as are still tainted by doubts about their 
authenticity. , 

Richelieu’s original intention had been 
to write a history of the reign of Louis 
XII, but his health failing him, he decided 
upon the more modest task of setting down 
astute and trenchant observations and 
maxims about men and political institutions 
for the king’s benefit in the future conduct 
of the realm. Through his many wise 
counsels and reflections, the Cardinal dis- 
closes the principles and motives which 
governed his own conduct of domestic and 
foreign affairs and, indirectly, a defense of 
his political policy in the face of the 
criticisms. which had been levelled against 
it. He reveals too a penetrating under- 
standing of the ways of men, an intimate 
character study of his monarch, and, 
inevitably, a self-portrait, which emerges 
with increasing clarity throughout the 
pages of the Political Testament. 

His most recurring insistence is upon 
the supremacy of reason and prudence over 
the hazards of emotion and favoritism in 
the governance of.affairs of state. His 
strongest injunction is a constant sur- 
veillance of every potential serious source 
of danger to the state and equally steadfast 
purpose in promoting every measure for 
strengthening the realm. The king must 
appoint men of high competence, in- 
tegrity, and fidelity to government service; 
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be on guard against flatterers; be patient 
with mediocrities and know how best to 
employ them; maintain a strong and 
adequate army; and never act without the 
advice of the royal council. Many other 
counsels are given which reveal the flexi- 
bility of Richelieu’s mind, his circumspect 
caution, and a determination that brooked 
no obstacle in carrying through a plan. 
There are too many exhortations to abide 
by the Christian conscience, which seem 
to consort uncomfortably with Richelieu’s 
overriding purpose—to make France an 
absolute monarchy and the dominant state 
of Europe. 
JosEPH F. COSTANZO 
Professor of Political Philosophy 
Fordham University 


The New Cambridge Modern History, Vol. 
V: The Ascendancy of France, 1648- 
1688. Edited by F. L. Carsten. Pp. 
xxiv, 630. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. $8.50. 


The fifth volume of the Cambridge 
Modern History covers the second half of 
the seventeenth century. The storms of 
the Reformation, the Counter Reformation, 
and their ensuing conflicts have ended; it 
is the epoch of national consolidation, of 
the increasing powers of the state, of 
national-dynastic wars on an ever larger 
scale, and of European expansion in two 
hemispheres. The fifth volume of the 
original Cambridge Modern History covered 
a longer period, from 1648 to 1715. The 
decision to split this eventful and un- 
manageable span of history into two halves 
is shown to be a wise one, since it has 
given the editor, Dr. Carsten, elbowroom 
to do justice to the changing economic and 
social background without sacrificing es- 
sential national and factual details. 

First come eight chapters which describe 
the social, economic, and intellectual as- 
pects of the age. Mr. D. C. Coleman leads 
into the subject with a judicious exposi- 
tion of economic problems and policies. 
Sir George Clark has contributed a 
masterly chapter on “The Social Founda- 
tions of States” in which he links the 
changing administrative pattern to the rev- 
olutionary alteration in the theory and 
practice of war and the rise of large na- 
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tional armies; but he emphasizes also the 
wide variety of different responses made by - 
individual nations to the same situation. 

After the general chapters come the 
chapters devoted to separate countries, 
their overseas trade and contacts, and their 
colonial ventures. Mr. David Ogg writes 
with commanding authority of the England 
of King Charles II; Professor Lough ef- 
ficiently covers the France of Louis XIV, 
and Dr. Carsten himself discusses Branden- 
burg and the Holy Roman Empire. Espe- 
cially illuminating is the chapter by Pro- 
fessor Werner Philipp on the gradual break- 
down of the old Russia, “self-contained, 
backward looking and stamped by the 
Church,” under pressure from contact with 
the West. European expansion in North 
America is briskly -outlined by Professor 
E. E. Rice. Mr. J. B. Harrison has a 
short, thought-provoking section on Euro- 
pean relations with Asia, where traders and 
travellers came into contact with an an- 
cient and highly developed civilization 
wholly strange to them: It gave them not 
only new fashions and new foods, but “a 
new antiquity, a new perspective.” 

Recent research on this epoch in Euro- 
pean history has not produced the ferment 
of opinions among historians that makes 
the whole of the preceding century a 
quagmire of unresolved arguments. Dr. 
Carsten has thus had a less dangerous, 
though not necessarily an easier, task than 
some of his fellow editors. He is none 
the less to- be congratulated on a well- 
balanced, comprehensive, and clearly organ- 
ized volume worthy of the highest tradi- 
tions of this great undertaking. 

C. V. WEepGwoop 


F. G. Emmiīison. Tudor Secretary: Sir 
William Petre at Court and at Home. 
Pp. xx, 364. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1961. $8.50. 


_F. G. Emmison has long been known to 
students of English local history as the 
man who made the Essex Record Office a 
model of its kind. Nor does his role here 
as interpreter of one who served in the 
Council of four successive Tudor sovereigns 
remove him entirely from these earlier 
activities, for Sir William Petre was an 
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. Essex man. His direct descendant, the 
present Lord Petre, in 1939 turned over 
the rich family archives to the Essex 
Record Office. In 1959 he leased a large 
part of his ancestral home to the Essex 
County Council to be used as an educa- 
tional center for local history and topog- 
raphy. Mr. Emmison became the cus- 
todian of this center since he was already 
a student of the records it contains. 

At first the book was designed to include 
only a history of Ingatestone Hall and of 
Essex life in Sir William’s time. But 
Petre was also a national figure for whom 
no adequate biography existed. Hence 
the plan was extended and a six-year 
search begun that led to the national 
archives and elsewhere. In writing of an 
Essex worthy, Mr. Emmison is on sure 
ground and gives us an excellent picture of 
the home that Petre built and of his life 
there during the coveted periods when he 
could steal away from official duties. The 
copious records allow for full and con- 
vincing detail. 

Petre’s public career is somewhat less 
well done. This is partly explained by 
the complexity of political and ecclesias- 
tical affairs during some of the most tumul- 
tuous years in English history. Was the 
man who succeeded. in retaining the confi- 
dence of four sovereigns—with policies 
‘as divergent as were those of Henry VIII 
and his three children—a masterful fore- 
runner of the Vicar of Bray? Mr. Em- 
mison says not. But he regretfully admits 
that much about the ‘character and activi- 
ties of. Secretary Petre remains elusive. 
He is inclined to think that the best clue 
to the secretary’s success was his reputed 
‘ability to “shut up” himself and to “open” 
others—not a quality designed to help his 
future biographer. 

This reader would have liked it better if 
the public and domestic careers had been 
treated in separate parts. They are not 
sufficiently integrated to make one story, 
and in a scheme of alternating chapters 
the unity and continuity of each suffer. 
Let us not, however, quibble with Mr. 
Emmison over this mechanical detail, but 
be grateful for his excellent portrayal of 
a rising county family—one of the ‘New 
Tudor Men’—and for his presentation of 
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new materials on a public servant whose 
career is too little known. 
MILDRED CAMPBELL 
Vassar College ) 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


Douctass ADAIR and Jonn A. SCHUTZ 
(Eds.). Peter Oliver’s Origin and Prog- 
ress of the American Rebellion: A Tory 
View. Pp. xxi, 173. San Marino, Calif.: 
Huntingdon Library, 1961. $5.00. 


This curiosity of polemical writing pre- 
sents the lucubrations of a Massachusetts 
loyalist, and was composed in 1781 during 
his exile in England. The title of the tract 
may lead one to look for a survey of the 
forces, conditions, and events in Britain 
and the thirteen colonies which led to the 
American Revolution. What one finds is 
a sketch of actors and happenings in Mas- 
sdchusetts, mainly in Boston, from 1759 
to 1776. There are flattering portraits of 
such figures as Sir Francis Bernard and 
unflattering caricatures of several leading 
patriots. The author explains a colony- 
wide movement of resistance in terms of 
a few “trouble-makers” in Boston who 
manipulated an unthinking “mob,” inciting 
it to attack the faithful servants of a 
“Sovereign . whose private Virtues 
had distinguished him as an Ornament of 
ye. human Species.” Since the author 
stood high among such victimized serv- 
ants, he emerges as a principal cause of 
the Revolution; hence he does not under- 
estimate his own importance. 

Although he was evidently unaware that 
thirteen colonies took part in the resistance, 
he did have an occasional suspicion that all 
was not well outside Boston. There is evi- 
dence that he had heard of George Wash- 
ington, for he alluded to “the Barbarities 
of Washington and his Savages.” Daniel 
Dulany of Maryland is identified as “a 
Daniel Delany of Virginia.” We read that 
Rhode Island was an asylum “for those 
who had done what they ought not to have 
done.” Philadelphia appears as the home 
of Benjamin Franklin—-a onetime printer’s 
devil who became a devil’s printer—a man 
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“of so unprincipled an Heart” that his 
merits “can never atone for the Mischiefs 


which he has plunged Society into, by the 


perversion of his genius.” We read that 
John Adams was a man of “a jealous 
malignant Heart,” who, being refused a 
minor royal appointment, turned against 
his sovereign, the “Ornament of ye. human 
Species,” and was driven by “Resentment” 
into “every measure subversive of Law 
and of Government.” 
Curtis P. NETTELS 
Professor of American History 
Cornell University 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 3: January 1, 
1745 Through June 30, 1750. Edited by 
Leonard W. Labaree and Whitfield J. 
Bell, Jr.. Pp. xxv, 513. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1961. 
$10.00. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 4: July 1, 1750 
Through June 30, 1753. Edited by 


Leonard W. Labaree in association with. 


Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., assisted by Helen 
C. Boatfield and Helene H. Fineman. 
Pp. xxviii, 544. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1961. $10.00. 


The papers in these two volumes reveal 
Franklin in his early forties, those re- 
markable years of his middle life in which 
he emerges as Philadelphia’s and the 
Colonies’ first citizen—rich, independent, 
and influential. This change in stature is 
strikingly reflected in many new and im- 
portant papers presaging his transition into 
the larger fields of science, empire politics, 
and world citizenship. First among these 
are the epoch-making papers on electricity, 
based on Franklin’s reports of his experi- 
ments and observations to Peter Collinson, 
who submitted them to the Royal Society 
of London for discussion, and published 
them in 1751 as Experiments and Observa- 
tions ‘on Electricity made at Philadelphia 
in America By Mr. Benjamin Franklin. 
The importance of this group is further 
emphasized by the use of Collinson’s por- 
trait as the Frontispiece of Volume III, 
and by the account of the reception on 
the Continent of Experiments and Obser- 
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vations in Daliburd’s “Report on an Ex- 
periment with Lightning,” read before the 
Academie des, Sciences in May 1752. 

But the papers on electricity are only 
the major group among a surprising num- 
ber of significant papers on subjects like 
civic development, cultural progress, public 
finance, and Colonial affairs. Proposals 
Relating to the Education of Youth in 
Pennsylvania (1749) has a particular in- 
terest in these days to readers of THE 
ANNALS. Had Franklin’s radical departure 
in education been followed, the University 
of Pennsylvania would have broken into 
new frontiers two centuries before the 
Wharton School. Added to his successful 
promotion of the American Philosophical 


‘Society (1743), the first learned and scien- 


tific society in America, and his founding 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia 
(1731), the first subscription library, the 
Proposals establish Franklin as a pioneer 
in education on virtually every level. At 
the same time, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 
long a best seller and in 1748 enlarged to 
Poor Richard’s Improved; the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette; and his long letter on the 
Germans clearly reveal his deep concern 
for education on still other fronts. 

His activity in the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly, especially’ in the later years 
covered by these volumes, reveals an even 
wider range of interests ranging from the 
promotion and founding of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital (1755) to reports on paper 
currency and Indian affairs—the latter 
being closely allied to the defense of the 
colonies against the French and Indians, 
and forming the basis for his paper, “Plan 
of Union,” in anticipation of the Albany 
Plan. His personal record of his services 
in the Assembly, written many years later, 
is printed here to serve as an introduction 
to his legislative service from 1751 to 1764. 

There is a surprisingly large correspond- 
ence: with James Logan, Secretary to: the 
Penns and the first scholar of the Colonies; 
with Cadwalader Colden, distinguished 
botanist, historian, and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of New York; with William Strahan, 
Printer to the King; with Abbé Nollet, the 
distinguished French opponent of’ Franklin 
on electricity; with the great preacher, 
George Whitefield; with William Smith, 
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“Definitive study of Europe’s post-war eco- 
nomic history and its prospects ahead to 
1970. The treatment is exhaustive, ex- 
tending to all the major branches of 
industry and society. Europes Needs and 
Resources is a gold mine for market 
researchers. It is a ‘must’ item for econo- 
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rector of the College of Philadelphia— 
whose fanatical bias for the classics re- 
versed Franklin’s curricula proposals; with 
his friend and map-maker, John Mitchell; 
and with many others. 

Volume Three is especially rich in 
Franklin’s best known casual pieces which, 
like the “Bagatelles” from his Passy Press, 
have been the subject of special interest 
from that time to the present. Among 
them should be noted “Advice to a Young 
Man on the Choice of a Mistress”; “Speech 
of Miss Polly Baker”; “Reflections, on 
Courtship and Marriage,” though not ac- 
cepted by the editors as genuine; an early 
-printing of “Advice to a Young Trades- 
man”; and “Schemes for Different Phila- 
delphia Lotteries.” Extracts from the 
Gazette for these years become less fre- 
quent for obvious reasons. Philadelphians 
will be especially interested in Franklin’s 
obituaries of James Logan and Thomas 
Hopkinson, two of his closest friends, who 
died within two weeks in the autumn of 
1751. 

Editorial notes are, as usual, thorough 
and scholarly, witness the discussion of the 
different contemporary copies of Experi- 
ments and Observations or the finality in 
the elimination of “Reflections on Court- 
ship and Marriage” because “the style is 
too unlike Franklin’s to ascribe it to him.” 

Amid the universal commendation of the 
editorial and publication aspects of the 
Papers thus far and the extraordinary 
reception by the public, reflected in the 
fact that Volume I has already passed 
through its third printing, with Volume II 
a good second, it would seem superfluous 
to call attention to the need for also 
maintaining the highest quality in the il- 
lustrations, always a matter of serious 
concern to Franklin in his own publica- 
tions. 

Franklin scholars will warmly subscribe 
to the editors’ tribute to William Smith 
Mason, who died on January 11,1961. This 
edition owes much to. his zeal and dis- 
crimination in collecting Franklinania. and 
in his liberality in making his collection 
available to scholars. It is with mich 
satisfaction that this reviewer concludes 
. his review of the early volumes of this 
great work. They are an outstanding 
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tribute to their editors and publishers and 
to American historical scholarship, an 
earnest of the quality and rich content of 
the nearly two-score volumes still to appear 
in this edition of the papers of the many- 
sided Franklin, America’s first world- 
citizen. 
WitiiaM E. LINGELBACH 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of Pennsylvania 

Emeritus Librarian 

American Philosophical Society 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 16: 30 November 
1789 to 4 July 1790. Edited by Julian 
P. Boyd, with Alfred L. Bush, Assistant 
Editor, and Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., 
Consulting Editor. Pp. xlii, 675. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. $12.50. 


In the lives of individuals, as -in the 
evolution of communities, there are periods 
of transition from one form of intense 
activity to another. The eight months— 
from November 30, 1789 to July 4, 1790— 
covered by this latest volume in the Jeffer- 
son series embrace such a period. Where 
the volume opens, Jefferson has just ar- 
rived home in the United States; where 
it ends, he has commenced his new duties 
as Secretary of State. The intervening 
months are occupied with the work of 
recapitulation and anticipation. Rather 
reluctantly, persuaded into his new post, 
Jefferson bids farewell to his friends in 
Paris, attends to his private affairs, greets 
his neighbors: and political allies, and then 
starts to run his department. 

Compared with the contents of the 
immediately preceding volumes, the docu- 
ments in this one are keyed to a lower 
pitch of interest and excitement. It is 
William Short who now writes from ‘Paris 
about the latest developments in the un- 
folding of the revolutionary drama, and 
his letters lack the Jeffersonian touch. 
Since the Constitution has been adopted 
and the first Administration has taken 
office, the high principles of a political 
philosophy are, at this moment, less under 
discussion. But there are some indications 
of the intellectual apparatus and outlook 
which the new Secretary of State is bring- 
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ing to his desk. His advice about the 
beginnings of an American coinage and his 
report on weights and measures contain 
striking evidence of his capacity to judge 
technical data in the light of social utility 
and to argue his position with clarity, 
coherence, and conviction. His own polit- 
ical ideals emerge in the brief, but elo- 
quent, answer to the welcome of the citi- 
zens of Albermarle County (pp. 178-179). 
In one noble paragraph he combines the 
basic tenets of his philosophy—a trust in 
self-government, a belief in “the general 
rights of mankind,” acceptance of the 
majority will, and a faith in boas sufficiency 
of human reason.” 

As this monumental editorial labor pro- 
ceeds, this reviewer must again record the 
debt he feels to Dr. Boyd for his impec- 
cable scholarship and a dedication worthy 
of the intellectual statesman whose thoughts 
he is ordering. It is only a pity that our 
society, founded on the republican prin- 
ciples which Jefferson so warmly approved, 


has no means of recognizing this kind of, 


national service. In Great Britain, Dr. 
Boyd would by now have been knighted 
as a sign of his country’s recognition. Can- 
not this republic create some civilian award 
or decoration for its citizens of exceptional 
merit? 
LESLIE Lipson 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Berkeley 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 
Stephen A. Douglas. 
W. Johannson. Pp. xxxi, 558. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1961. $10.00. 


The nationalism of Southerners was 
retreating before an advancing sectionalism, 
and the patriotism of Northerners was in- 
creasing, at the time that Stephen A. 
Douglas appeared on the American political 
stage. Stemming primarily from slavery, 
the differences between North and South 
widened into secession’ and civil war, and 
during the lifetime of Douglas only a few 
political leaders sought consistently to save 
the Union. Because he was one of those 
men, his role and importance in American 
history rest more on individual prejudice 
than on reasoned evaluation. 


The Letters of 


Edited by Robert 
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Henry Adams pictured Douglas as the 
national villain, degrading political morality 
and furthering the power of slaveowners. 
George Fort Milton portrayed him as a 
patriot and statesman whose principles and _ 
policies, had they been accepted and fol- 
lowed, would have prevented a needless 
war. The average American views him as 
a foil to Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates and, in the election of 
1860, the advocate of popular sovereignty 
or as a shrewd maneuverer for his eco- 
nomic interests in working for a northern 
rather than a southern terminus of a 
transcontinental railway. Americans of 
more than a century ago condemned him 
because his wife owned a plantation and 
slaves or because he rejected the southern 
point of view on Federal protection of 
slavery in the territories. Few men real- 
ized that he entered politics as a Jacksonian 
Democrat, consistently supported the Union, 
and was as much opposed to the southern 
fire-eater as to the northern radical. 

These letters of Douglas supply a new 
and needed source for the study of his life. 
The editor has secured almost six hundred 
copies of the “Little Giant’s” writings from 
individuals and libraries and has expertly 
identified the letters as to location, their 
place in the chronology of American his- 
tory, and significant facts relating to the 
recipients. Since the letters written to 
Douglas, particularly those received during 
the last years of his life, are in the library 
of the University of Chicago, the editor 
limited this volume to the letters written 
by Douglas. His first epistles are reports 
sent in 1833 to relatives in the East, and 
tell of his trip to Ohio, his illness, his 
temporary employment as a teacher, his 
study of law, and his settlement in Illinois. 
The young lawyer’s elation on being elected 
State’s attorney for eight counties in his 
adopted state foretells a distinguished 
political career in Illinois and in the nation. 
The last letter in the volume was penned 
only a few weeks before his death in 1861 
after the Civil War, which he had tried 
to prevent, was in progress. 

This reader wishes that Douglas had 
written more letters on the subject of 
popular sovereignty in the middle 1850’s 
and on his historic debates with Lincoln, 
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but is gratified by the topical coverage of 
his writings and by his patriotism. In the 
summer of 1861, Douglas wrote: “Where 
shall we look for another Clay, another 
Webster, or another Cass ...‘to save the 
Union?” Although he told ninety-six citi- 
zens of New Orleans, “no man in America 
regrets the election of Mr. Lincoln more 
than I do” (p. 499): he saw no valid cause 
for secession in the election of the Re- 
publican, and declared, in unequivocable 
sentences, loyalty to the United States. 
He later wrote Lincoln, “I hope for entire 
unanimity in support of the government 
and the Union” (p. 511). 

On the basis of these letters, Douglas 
produced no literary monument in personal 
correspondence. He was, however, a 
sincere man who disliked slavery, but made 
every effort to save the Union. The col- 
lection and publication of these letters 
supplies the source for a re-evaluation of 
Douglas. 

REMBERT W. PATRICK 

Graduate Research Professor of 

History 
University of Florida 


Norman A. GRAEBNER (Ed.). Politics and 
the Crisis of 1860. Pp. xii, 156. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1961. $3.00. 


These five essays on the common theme 
of slavery’s “impact on politics” were pre- 
sented originally at the Fourth Annual Civil 
War Conference at Gettysburg College to 
commemorate the centennial of Lincoln’s 
first election as president. There seems to be 
justification for the claim on the book’s 
dust jacket that it presents sufficient new 
materials and fresh insights to contribute 
to a somewhat better understanding of 
why the United States resorted to war to 
resolve its sectional differences. 

The five scholars seem to agree that the 
Civil War was caused not by the “mere 
existence of slavery, but the extreme fears, 
real or imagined which that issue created 
in both the North and South.” They also 
agree that by campaign time in 1860 the 
conflict ‘was irrepressible, but probably 
most of them would admit’ that, earlier, 
other choices might have been made. 

More than worth the price of the entire 
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book is Professor Craven’s sagacious ob- 
servation that the historian should “stress 
the blindness, the blundering, and the 


hhelpessness of men on the evé of the 


American Civil War, and deal with it as 
a national tragedy, not as a romantic 
museum piece—as something to regret and 
to gain a lesson from, not as something 
to glorify.” 

In his essay on “The Politicians and 
Slavery,” Professor Graebner attributes the 
irrepressibility of the conflict to the di- 
chotomy between the antislavery attitude 
in the North and the total lack of any 
means of liberating the slave. 

Professor Fehrenbacher traces the ir- 
repressibility of the conflict to the South- 
erner’s fear of the growing power of the 
Republicans and the resulting assumption 
that Lincoln’s election threatened ruin to 
his society. He emphasizes, however, that 
the danger of disunion antedated the birth 
of the Republican party and would not 
have been ended by a different decision at 
the polls in 1860. 

In his review of that election, Professor 
Baringer finds that both the rhetoric of 
the campaign and the election results in- 
dicate that the dominant political tend- 
encies, North and South, were tied firmly 
to sectional issues. He finds little prob- 
ability of “retreat to moderation and 
compromise by whole populations,” since 
the salvation of party was, and is, the 
major concern of politicians. 

Professor Johannsen holds that the di- 

vision of the Democratic party over the 
question of slavery expansion made ‘“‘dis- 
union inevitable,” because it removed “the 
last remaining national party’—the final 
agency through which any accord could be 
achieved. 
, To Professor Craven the central con- 
flict resulted from Northern pressure on 
slavery, words not deeds. He reminds 
us that the Republicans were allied not 
only with slavery’s recognized foes but with 
forces in the “modern world” capable of 
destroying the South’s economy and way 
of life. 

These perceptive, informative and 
thought-provoking studies are a worthy 
successor to’ those in Why the North Won 
the Civil War, edited by David Donald— 
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the product of Gettysburg College’s Third 
Annual Civil War Confėrence. 
CARROL H. QUENZEL 
Professor: of History and 
Librarian 
Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia- 


Wiitiam M. Lamers. The Edge of Glory: 
A Biography of General Willam S. 
Rosecfans, U. S. A. Pp. x, 499. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961. 
$6.95. 

Out of the deluge of books relating to 
the Civil War, now and then one of im- 
portance comes along—one that is a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of that con- 
flict. The Edge of Glory is such a work. 
It has been the fate of General Rosecrans 
to be relegated to a minor place in the 
history of that war, because he was dis- 
liked by Edwin M. Stanton, the Secretary 
of War, and by General Grant. James A. 
Garfield, who professed to be his friend, 
secretly worked against him. Also the fact 
that Rosecrans was a Democrat may have 
played some little part, and he himself 
was not without a bit of blame, for he 
was short-tempered and somewhat gar- 
rulous, uncompromising, and lacking in 
tact. 

Even so, William M. Lamers, the author, 
who is Assistant Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Milwaukee, and who has 
spent a decade in his study of Rosecrans, 
successfully rehabilitates “Old Rosey,” as 
his soldiers’ affectionately called him. As 
Lamers says: “He was in some respects 
Abraham Lincoln’s ablest general, and be- 
fore Chickamauga, had been his most 
consistent winner.” He was the only 
Federal commander who outmaneuvered 
Lee when the two armies were of about 
equal strength. 

Rosecrans was from Ohio, and on the 
outbreak of war he offered his services 
to his state. Soon made a brigadier gen- 
eral in the national forces, he saw his first 
service in western Virginia as a part of 
General McClellan’s campaign, succeeding 
him in this area when McClellan was called 


to head the Federal armies in Virginia. 


It was in the mountains of western Virginia 
that Rosecrans outmaneuvered Lee. The 


. careers. 
_ Imagination; and he recounts Rosecrans’ 
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rest of his military career was in the West 
—as the region beyond the Appalachians 
was called—and in the trans-Mississippi 


_ department. 


He fought successfully the battles of 
Iuka and Corinth. He succeeded General 
Buell after General Bragg’s invasion of 


. Kentucky, and fought and won the Battle 


of Stone’s River, which- Lincoln considered 
one of the decisive battles of the war. 
Afterwards. he pushed Bragg across the 
Tennessee River and maneuvered him out 
of Chattanooga. His defeat at Chicka- 
mauga led to his transfetal to the regions 
across the Mississippi. Near the end of 
the war he was relieved of all command ` 
of troops. He resigned from the army in 
December 1865. President Johnson ap- 
pointed him minister to Mexico, but when 
Grant became president he recalled him. 
Later he removed to California and rep- 
resented that state in the national House 
of Representatives for two terms. Presi- 
dent Cleveland appointed him Registrar 
of the Treasury. In 1892 he died in 
California and was buried in the Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

The author makes the heart of his book 
Rosecrans’ war service, giving only a 
chapter each to his- prewar and postwar 
He writes with ease, spirit, and 


military career in great detail. There is 
no picture of Rosecrans, except on the 
book jacket; the Frontispiece would have 
been a better place for it. 
. EE. M. COULTER 
Emeritus Professor of History 
University of Georgia 


WILLIAM Barnes and Joun HEATH MoR- 
GAN, The Foreign Service of the United 
States: Origins, Development, and Func- ` 
tions. Pp. xiii, 430. Washington, D.C.: 
Historical Office, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Department of State, 1961. $3.50. 


Two career diplomats, William Barnes 
and John Morgan, have written this 
“official” history of the American Foreign 
Service. According to Loy Henderson’s 
Foreword, the volume has two objectives: 
first, to “contribute to a greater apprecia- 
tion... of the American Foreign Service 

. . by’ young Americans who may be 
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contemplating a Foreign Service career” 
and, second, to serve as a reference book 
for the “general reader” and “students of 
American history and international rela- 
tions.” The volume fulfills sufficiently the 
first objective. It relates the beginnings 
of American diplomacy with Deane, Frank- 
lin, and Adams; traces the role which the 
diplomatic and consular services played in 
the nineteenth century; and describes the 
professionalization of the Foreign Service 
in the twentieth century. In addition, it 
provides interesting vignettes of a few of 
America’s more accomplished diplomatists 
and assembles in its appendices much valu- 
able information concerning the distribution, 
number, and language proficiency of For- 
eign Service officers. In short, the po- 
tential applicant will find much of use to 
him in this book. 

In regard to the second objective, how- 
ever, the book falters badly. The general 
reader and, particularly, the student of 
international relations and American his- 
tory will find the book inadequate for 
many reasons. First, the book has no 
conscious research design. It contains a 
mass of undigested information which has 


only tenuous subject-matter and chron- - 


ological connections. Important trends, 
such as the whole democratization process, 
are unidentified because, presumably, they 
were not looked for. Seldom is anything 
argued or proved in the book. After 
describing a series of nearly catastrophic 
blows to the Service’s system of person- 
nel management, the authors claim: “After 
15 years of orderly development under 
the Rogers Act, the Foreign Service was 
a compact and well-knit organization” 
- (p. 238). Second, the authors never 
succeed in relating the Foreign Service to 
general social, political, and economic 
forces. The organizational impact of new 
approaches to production, the changing 
nature of commerce, the role of Social 
Darwinism, the challenge of “open diplo- 
macy,” the demands of early twentieth- 
century Progressivism—all go unassessed. 
The Foreign Service is treated as if it were 
a disembodied spirit developing only in 
relation to its own destiny. Third, many 
crucial questions are never raised, such as 
to what extent the claims of experts in the 
field of foreign affairs can be reconciled 
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with democratic accountability and whether 
the Foreign Service produces a caste- 
mindedness that hampers it from dis- 
charging its responsibilities. These are the 
questions that any general reader or 
scholar would want analyzed. Fourth, the 
official nature of the volume necessitates 
the skirting of certain issues: the impact 
of McCarthyism and internal security 
programs; the effects of the deep and bitter 
gulf that existed between the diplomats 
and the consular officers; and the problems 
raised by the otherwise valuable ‘“Wris- 
tonization” process. Finally, the book adds 
little in the way of new information. Most 
manuscript sources are requoted from other 
secondary works, and the legal citations 
have been considered elsewhere. In other 
words, the general reader and the scholar 
still await an adequate history of the 
American Foreign Service. 
WARREN F. ILCHMAN 

Department of Political Science 

Williams College 

Williamstown 

Massachusetts 


Norman A, GRAEBNER (Ed.). An Uncertain 
Tradition: American Secretaries of State 
in the Twentieth Century. Pp. ix, 341. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1961. $6.95. 


This is fundamentally a study of the 
office of Secretary of State of the United 
States within the twentieth century, ac- 
complished by a review of the tenures of 
the individuals who have held the position 
within that period. The list of those 
treated in separate essays by separate au- 
thors does not include Robert Bacon, 
Bainbridge Colby, and Christian Herter, 
and obviously excludes Dean Rusk. An 
attempt is made to deal with American 
foreign relations and policy as conceived 
and executed by each of the men discussed. 
The result is an interesting series of essays. 
The judgment of interest can less surely 
be made about the separate units of the 
study. There are fifteen segments or 
chapters by fourteen different authors. 
Professor Graebner as editor doubles in 
brass, as it were, by providing both the 
opening essay and one of the sketches. 

As a group of essays on a common theme 
—the conduct of an important political and 
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administrative position throughout a period 
of a half-century or more, there is im- 
portance and value inherent in each sepa- 
rate treatment. Evaluation and appraisal 
of events and the men involved in them 
need not wait for the passage of an aging 
process. Earlier judgments will be revised 
as passage of time brings each generation 
to the task of rewriting and reinterpreting 
history. There is, then, no ascription of 
finality to the judgments expressed by the 
authors upon the subjects of their essays. 
That time does give better perspective 
and ability to shape and set forth the con- 
cept of a man and his role can be seen 
when the essays on John Hay and Elihu 
Root are compared with those on Acheson 
and Dulles. While Graebner and his as- 
sociates have written an interesting book, it 
is by no means definitive, and certainly the 
later chapters will benefit in understanding 
by the lapse of years. 

The United States is viewed as follow- 
ing no definite, decisively posited tradi- 
tion in the field of international affairs 
after the end of the Spanish-American War. 
The tradition may be uncertain, but, in 
the main, the authors are not. Most of 
what has happened in the diplomacy of 
the United States ought not to have 
befallen us, and could have been reshaped 
more courageously and more intelligently 
if the Secretary of State had been some- 
one else, had acted responsibly, using 
methods different from those which he 
did employ, or had been freed from worry 
as to how the President, the Congress, and 
the American public would react. 

In a book such as this an excellent Index 
must be praised; although quotations and 
citations throughout the body of the text 
cry out for documentation, footnotes, and 
sources—not a bibliographical note for 
each essay grouped with sister notes at 
the end of the volume. Controversial 
points demand compelling confirmation. 

Crartes W. SHULL 

Professor of Political Science 

Wayne State University 


ERNEST R. May. Imperial Democracy: 
The Emergence'af America as a Great 
Power. Pp. vii, 318. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961. $6.75. 
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Dating emergence of the United States 
as a world power has been a controversial 
point among historians, with T. A. Bailey, 
for example, chiding historians who place 
it at the Spanish War instead of at the 
Declaration of Independence. Mr. May, 
emphasizing recognition as a major world 
power, places it in the 1890’s, with Britain 
aware of it from the Venezuela truculence 
and the other powers aware of it from the 
Spanish War. Anglophobia actually was 
on the wane. 

The makers of American diplomatic 
policy are here shown to have been mo- 
tivated by domestic conditions and ab- 
stract morality rather than by a purposeful 
striving for international importance. The 
nation’s few imperialist advocates learned 
from their Hawaii efforts that popular 
support was best captured with pious 
rhetoric. Not from Hearst-Pulitzer rivalry, 
but from the epoch’s creation of “legions 
of discontent,” arose the need for a 
moralistic rallying standard, which the 
populace found in passionate espousal of 
Cuba libre. Spain had not acceded to all 
of McKinley’s demands—contrary to cus- 
tomary analysis—-for May reveals a little 
known requirement for assent to independ- 
ence, which affronted- Spanish dignidad. 

So the President and his party and 
business supporters assented unwillingly to 
a war they did not want for a cause in 
which they did not believe, risking thereby 
a denunciation by the six European powers 
—from which Kaiser Wilhelm saved the 
United States. Annexation of the Philip- 
pines ensued from fear of another cata- 
clysm of clamor. McKinley is here shown 
to be what other historians of his earlier 
career have recently found him to be—a . 
person whose decisions were not based on 
rational reflection and one destitute of 
boldness who scarce employed the resource 
of courage. 

Before issuing a second edition the 
author may want to modify such state- 
ments as that a majority of both parties 
opposed lowering the tariff (p. 11); that 
John Sherman was “practically senile” as 
alleged by his enemies (p. 76); that Mc- 
Kinley authored the McKinley bill (p. 
113); and that Senator Elkins was a 
Democrat (p. 157). The text is abundantly 
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and specifically annotated from the ar- 
chives of all the great powers but Russia— 
besides other manuscript and printed ma- 
terials from them and Russia. An un- 
usually varied selection of American news- 
papers Is cited. 

The whole is an impressive contribu- 
tion, with.minatory connotations for the 
present era, when popular clamor has be- 
come an effective instrument in domestic 
and international politics. 

JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 

University of Pennsylvania 


DEAN ALBERTSON. Roosevelts Farmer: 
Claude R. Wickard in the New Deal. 
Pp. ix, 424. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. $6.00. 


Professor Albertson has written an un- 
authorized biography of a sincere, hard- 
working New Dealer who never quite 
understood the workings of a bureaucratic 
government. Claude R. Wickard was an 
Indiana dirt farmer who found himself 
caught up in the melee of an administration 
on the move; and as “Roosevelt’s farmer” 
never quite regained his balance. After 
convincing the Democratic party represen- 
tatives in the Department of Agriculture 
that there was such a thing as a corn-belt 
Democrat, Wickard’s rise in Washington 
was meteoric, From an assistant in the 
Corn-Hog Section of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration in 1933 to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in 1940 was fast mov- 
ing for a “back forty” farmer. Wickard 
never ceased to gaze with wonder and 
` pride on the man who had made him what 
he was. Henry Wallace, Wickard could 
tell his diary, was considered “one of the 
greatest thinkers in the Nation.” Even 
after Wallace moved to the second spot 
in Washington, the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture never ceased to consult with him on 
matters of policy and procedure. Part of 
Wickard’s difficulty was that he constantly 
sat in the shadow of his mentor. 

Claude Wickard was not a great Secre- 
tary, but he was an honest one. He was 
honest with himself and with his fellow 
men. He fought for the principles of the 
_ New Deal because he believed in them. He 
was no starry-eyed liberal. He fought the lib- 
erals in the department when he became con- 
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vinced that their ideals could not square 
with his obligation to fill the Allied bread 
basket after Hitler unleashed his hordes on 
Europe. Dr. Albertson relates well the 
story of Wickard’s fight for control of his 
own department. His constant fear of 
being replaced, coupled with the intrigue in 


. the lower echelons of the department, kept 


the Secretary on a merry-go-round during 
the war years. With it all, Wickard per- 
formed well, and was one of the first of 
Roosevelt’s official family to understand 
the threat that Hilter ‘posed. _ 

The author has leaned heavily on the 
Columbia University Oral History Project, 
on Wickard’s diary, and on personal inter- 
views for his material. He states in his 
Preface: “Suspecting that few people have 


. any interest whatsoever in footnotes and 


bibliographies, I have kept them as brief 
as possible.” ‘The reviewer feels that the 
volume suffers from the lack of a bib- 
liography, and that the author could have 
enhanced this fine work by including 
memoirs and diaries of some of the other 
men around Roosevelt. However, Professor 
Albertson has made a contribution with 
this book. It is a work in an area which 
has remained dormant too long. Claude 
Wickard brought life to the Department of 
Agriculture by fighting the good fight 
Albertson has made that fight come alive 
and has given it meaning. 
JAMES J. FLYNN 

Professor of History 

St. Francis College 

Brooklyn 


PauL T. Davp (Ed.). The Presidential 
Election and Transition, 1960-1961. 
(The Brookings Lectures and Additional 
Papers.) Pp. ix, 353. Washington, 
D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1961. $3.75." 


These revised lectures and occasional 
essays are brought together and published 
as a study of the election and induction 
of John F. Kennedy into the presidency. 
The ten authors-—-Paul T. David, Paul 
Tillett, Stanley Kelley, Jr., Charles A. H. 
Thomson, Herbert E. Alexander, V. O. 
Key, Jr., John M. Hightower, Laurin L. 
Henry, Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, and 
Senator Thruston B. Morton—contribute 
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special personal viewpoints to the larger 
interpretive task. 

David, Tillet, Kelley, and Key write 
essentially from the perspective of aca- 
demic scholarship; Thomson and High- 
tower from the viewpoint of communica- 
tions impact; Alexander, Henry, McCarthy, 
and Morton from activist interests. The 


quality of the dozen essays is uneven, as 


is inevitable with so many contributors. 
The subject is approached from three 
principal directions—nomination, election, 
and transition. Naturally there is con- 
siderable overlapping of treatment among 
the various essays. For instance, the selec- 
tion of the first Catholic president of the 


United States interests each of the con- 


tributors, as indeed it should, but there is 
little attempt to evaluate its importance in 
future party alignment in the United 
States. There is no convincing evaluation 
of religion as a factor in the election 
decision. 

The essays of Laurin Henry dealing with 
the transition from Republican to Demo- 
cratic control of the presidency are well 
done, but of far less importance to the 
politics of America than are the precedents 
established in the nomination and election 
campaigns. The Alexander essay on “Fi- 
nancing the Parties and Campaigns” re- 
veals again the public callousness to the 
almost immoral use of money in the 
campaigns. Is the communications sys- 
tem too powerful to permit effective con- 
trol of electoral expenditures? Are future 
presidents to be recruited exclusively from 
millionaire families or from the errand 
boys of the plutocracy? These are ques- 
tions of a much more basic character than 
those relating to the attitude of the out- 
going president on the actual transfer of 
the executive apparatus to the incoming 
administration. In this regard, it is the 
reviewer’s opinion that Senator Mansfield 
is making a monumental contribution to 
American democracy by asking the citi- 
zenry to re-evaluate the whole electoral 
system. Do we not need a new emphasis 
upon party programs? Would it not clarify 
the present political confusion on the 
formulation of public policy? 

Paul David and Brookings are to be 
congratulated for making these excellent 
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essays available to the public at this time. 
This is education for democracy at its very 
best. 
Cortez A. M. EWING 
Research Professor of Government 
University of Oklahoma 
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CLAUDE A. Buss. The Arc of Crisis. Pp. 
479, Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Company, 1961. $5.95, 


The author writes from the perspective 
of many years of study, travel, and per- 
sonal contact in the Far East. He has had 
an opportunity to view its problems both 
as a government official and as a private 
scholar. The Are of Crisis reflects the 


‘conclusions of an individual whose judg- 


ments are carefully weighed. The reader 
may not agree with all of them, but he 
must take them into consideration in form- 
ing his own opinions. It is significant that 
the author has added as a subtitle “national- 
ism and neutralism in Asia today.” By so 
doing he has given emphasis to two major 
phenomena in the arc—defined in the study 
as extending from Japan and Korea west- 
ward to India and Pakistan and southward 
to Indonesia. Professor Buss has defined 
the purpose of his book in terms of giving 
“the American public whatever enlighten- 
ment comes from an appreciation of the 
way we and our policies look in Asia—and 
why.” Thus he believes that a foundation 
can be erected for better rapport and 
sounder relations between Americans and 
Asians. With the general reader rather 
than the specialist as the basic audience, 
he covers his topic in broad terms. For 
instance, the eighteen chapters contain four 
dealing with “Communist Strategy for 
World Revolution,” ‘Asian Communists 
in Action,” “Russia in Asia,” and ‘“Com- 
munist China.” At the same time the 
book is well organized and exhibits a 
commendable style. There is no bib- 


‘liography, and quotations are carefully 


woven into the text in place of footnotes. 
The author in his recommendations for 
effective American policy raises three basic 
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criteria for judgment: how does it meet 
Asian food requirements? how does it 
fit into the pattern of social change? and 
how does it cope with Asian political 
demands? The criteria are valid in and of 
themselves, but the range may be broader. 
Programs to implement policy cut across 
a wide spectrum of activity, as the author 
clearly indicates in this book. In the 
future, as now, a large number of im- 
ponderable factors will affect American 
policy both in its short-term and long- 
term aspects in the “arc of crisis.” Al- 
though the book under review is up to date 
on current issues its focus on basic prob- 
lems should render it timely for several 
years ahead. The study should be widely 
read not only because of the author’s 
qualifications and presentation, but also 
because of the importance of the subject 
in the foreign policy of the United States. 
RusseLL H. FIFIELD 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Michigan 


Lea E. WILLIAMS. Overseas Chinese Na- 
tionalism: -The Genesis of the Pan- 
Chinese Movement in Indonesia, 1900- 
1916. Pp. xiv, 235, Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1960. $4.50. 


Students of nationalism should welcome 
the fact that in the last few years the 
number of careful monographic studies on 
the origin and growth of nationalism in 
non-Western areas is rapidly increasing. 
As the facts come to be known with 
greater accuracy the construction of better 
theoretical formulations may not lag far 
behind. Scholarly case studies require 
considerable linguistic and disciplinary 
training, especially when they deal with 
phenomena in parts of the world where 
access to source materials is not easy. 

One such study, which required knowl- 
edge of Chinese, Indonesian, and Dutch, 
as well as access to materials in Indonesia 
and in the Netherlands, is Professor Wil- 
liams’ inquiry into the- origins of Chinese 
nationalism in the-—then—Netherlands East 
Indies in the early part of the twentieth 
century. There were in 1900 over half a 
million Chinese in the Dutch colony, at a 
time when the total population of the 
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Indonesian archipelago was roughly thirty- 
five million. An urbanized, trading people, 
the Chinese minorities experienced a num- 
ber of pressures and threats setting them 
apart from the Indonesian environment. 
Then “the passive feeling of separateness 
of the Indies Chinese was transformed 
into vigorous nationalism in the space of a 
decade and a half” (p. 19). How this 
came about is the central problem that 
Professor Williams investigates in this 
volume. 

At first the leaders of the Indonesian 
Chinese sought not a national but a spir- 
itual awakening, by a Confucian revival. 
But the society for the promotion of 
Confucianist thought and conduct—Tiong 
Hoa Hwe Koan (THHK)—established on 
March 17, 1900, marks the beginning of 
overseas Chinese nationalism as an organ-- 
ized movement in Indonesia. It was the 
first pan-Chinese association, bringing to- 
gether Peranakans (Indies-born Chinese) 
and Singkehs (recent immigrants) of dif- 
ferent regional-linguistic backgrounds such 
as Fukienese, Cantonese, and Hakkas. 
Within a few years the Chinese minorities 
were able to speak with one voice on 
matters of importance to all of them. 
Soon the THHK and similar groups pro- 
moted educational reform for the Chinese 
throughout the archipelago, following the 
example of the modern schools of China 
and Japan. Primary emphasis was put | 
upon the teaching of Mandarin, now known 
as Kuo-yü, the national language. Within 
a few years school inspectors representing 
the Peking government appeared in the 
archipelago, bearing credentials which upset 
the Dutch by their “failure to indicate 
that Java was a Netherlands rather than 
a Chinese colony” (p. 89). Then boys 
from the Indies received facilities for 
studying in China, “drawing the overseas 
Chinese more closely into the affairs of 
the homeland” (p. 92). 

Professor Williams notes that “the record 
does not establish that revolution and re- 
publicanism were the ideals of all the as- 
sociations. Clearly the primary concern 
was the improvement of the lot of the local 
Chinese” (p. 112). He stresses that “it 
has long been a matter of course for 
students of the Chinese Revolution to 
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mention that overseas Chinese support was 
significant. The present writer. does not 
dispute that view but believes that the 
revolutionaries were far less important 
than the local and official leaders in the 
creation of overseas Chinese nationalism” 
(p. 168). This is important as it places 
the relations of Sun Yat-sen with the over- 
seas Chinese in better perspective: “Sun’s 
support was derived primarily from tran- 
sient or newer Singkeh groups, not from 
the settled overseas nationalists under 
investigation here. Those who followed 
Sun sought goals in China; the Indies 
Chinese nationalists worked for security 
and advance in their local environment. 
Sun Yat-sen’s direct contribution to the 
rise of nationalism, a development distinct 
from republicanism, was small indeed” (p. 
170). 

Professor Williams concludes that the 
Indies Chinese nationalism “was by and 
large a success ... [the Chinese] came 
to enjoy far greater security and considera- 
tion than any 1900 observer would have 
thought possible” (pp. 184, 187). Further- 
more, “the Chinese example contributed 
to the national awakening of the indigenous 
peoples of the Indies” (p. 187). 

Perhaps the most important conclusion 
of the study under review is the one con- 
cerning relations between the overseas 
Chinese and the homeland: “When the 
homeland seemed capable of winning a 
political place in the world or of serving 
the interests of the Indies Chinese, over- 


seas support of Peking was fairly gener- . 


ous. .. . In other words, in the matter 
of the relations between political groups 
in China and the Indies Chinese, nothing 
succeeded like success. A natural desire 
to obtain solutions to their own problems, 
not a purely idealistic interest in China’s 
future, appears to have been the motivat- 
ing power behind many of the actions of 
the Indies Chinese” (pp. 200-201). Those 
interested in the attitudes of overseas 
Chinese today toward Peking and Taipei 
may find food for thought in these docu- 
mented conclusions, which add some his- 
torical depth to the current debate. 
Guy J. PAUKER 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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Records of the Grand Historian of China, 
Vol. I: Early Years of the Han Dynasty, 
209 to 141 B. C.; Vol. Il: The Age of. 
Emperor Wu, 140 to Circa 100 B. C. 
Translated from the Shih chi of Ssu-ma 
Chien by Burton Watson. (Records 
of Civilization: Sources and Studies, 
No. LXV.) Pp. xi, 563; vili, 563. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1961. 
$10.00; $10.00. 

Ssu-ma Ch’ien may not have been as 
insightful into human motivation and 
social forces as Thucydides, but his meth- 
ods remind us of those employed by that 
Greek historian and by Herodotus. He 
wrote the Shik Chi (Record of History) 
when Chinese imperial institutions were 
still young; his grand scheme was to survey 
and comment on China’s already extensive 
experience from legendary eras well into 
his own time. His personal tragedy in- 
creased the drama of his contribution. 
After two decades of labor he gave later 


. historians, especially Chinese compilers of 


official dynastic histories, a model which 
they followed through twenty-four dy- 
nasties and even in the writing of the 
Draft History of the Cling. With Pan 
Ku’s History of the Early Han (Chien 
Han Shu) this became the principal source 
for that era. Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s work was 
based on a wealth of materials which were 
subsequently lost to scholars. 

Professor Watson undertook a formi- 
dable task in translating this history. The 
Chinese text is difficult. Yet the translator 
succeeded in producing a faithful and read- 
able English version, though in so doing 
he deliberately made minor sacrifices in 
literal fidelity; for example, he omitted 
alternative names and titles. In 1957, 
the same press published Professor Wat- 
son’s biography of Ssu-ma Chien: Grand 
Historian of China. 

A finding list at the end of the first 
translated volume indicates that 60 of 
the 130 Chinese chapters have been 
omitted. They treat the five legendary 
emperors and the dynasties Hsia through 
Chou. Translated chapters have been re- 
grouped to give the work better cohesion. 
They rest on greater depth of source ma- 
terials and include accounts of events with 


which the author was familiar. The re- 
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vised order begins with Chapter 48 of the 


| = Shih Chi about revolts against the Ch’in 


autocracy in and after 209 B.C. Ghapters 
from all six parts of the corpus—the Basic 
Annals, the Chronological Tables and In- 
troductions, the Treatises, the Accounts 
of Hereditary Houses, the Biographies, and 
the Accounts of Foreign Peoples—have 
here been translated. One of the most 
interesting chapters in Volume II is the 
one (Shih Chi 110) about the Hsiung-nu. 
This volume covers the period 140-circa 
100 B.C. Its first part contains three of Ssu- 
ma’s seven treatises. The second part is 
divided about equally between biographies 
—of generals, nobles, and scholar-officials— 
and accounts of foreign countries and 
peoples. Stories about noted rebels against 
the Han comprise the third part. And 
finally there is a section of collective 
biographies: of Confucian scholars, ‘“rea- 


sonable” and harsh officials, wandering . 


“knights,” male favorites of emperors, 
diviners, and wealthy enterprisers. 

This is the fullest translation of China’s 
earliest: comprehensive, extant history into 
a Western language. The actual text on 
which Professor Watson based his transla- 
tion was published in Tokyo in 1934. He 
acknowledges help from the translations of 
certain Japanese scholars as well as from 
the chapters translated by the eminent 
French sinologue, Edouard Chavannes. 
The three line maps provided are helpful 
but could have been made more detailed 
and thus more adequate for reference. We 
are much indebted to Professor Watson 
for having completed such an ambitious 
task so reliably. 

. ALLAN B. Core 

Professor of East Asian Affairs 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Tufts University 


C. K. Yanc. Religion in Chinese Society: 
A Study of Contemporary Functions of 
Religion and Some of Their Historical 
Factors. Pp. viii, 473. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1961. $9.50. 


Before one can deal with the social 
function of religion in China, the stereotype 
that religion was irrelevant in China has to 
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be corrected. The author does this ef- 
fectively by a careful compilation of the 
enormous mumber of temples spread across 
the country. No people as poor as the 
Chinese would have built them had religion 
been unimportant. Nor could the religious 
beliefs have been mere empty rituals, 
because they played too large a part in 
the individual’s life. The false impres- 
sions stemmed, presumably, from the facts 
that religion in China was diffused among 
the major social institutions instead of 
being organized as an independent institu- 
tion; that it was not a major source of 
spiritual inspiration or ethical values to 
most Chinese; and that it lacked a separate 
hierarchy of officials. 

This structural weakness of religion did 
not, however, indicate functional weakness. 
As an influence pervading all social insti- 
tutions, it had a considerable effect in en- 
forcing the ethics, derived from Confucian- 
ism and elsewhere, and in maintaining the 
social order of the Chinese in their various 
groupings. The many gods and spirits, 
magic, and supernatural forces performed 
very down-to-earth, materialistic, and util- 
itarian functions for the mass of the people. 
They could provide wealth and welfare, 
health and security. They could make life 
bearable in this world and improve it in the 
next. They meted out punishment or 
rewards according to the deserts of the 
believer. l 

More important than these manifest 
functions of religion for the individual, 
however, were its more hidden social func- 
tions. It served, in many different ways, 
as an integrating force in the Chinese com- 
munity, primarily through its rites and 
rituals. It brought—and tied—-together the 
family; maintained the co-operation of the 
craft and trade guilds and other profes- 
sional groups; secured the unity of the 
village; played a considerable role in the 
political life; and, by serving as sanction 
to the ethicopolitical system, assisted in 
maintaining the cohesion of the whole pop- 
ulation—an important function in the 
absence of nationalism as a binding force. 
Under the impact of Western culture, 
religion in China declined, with no sub- 
stitute arising to serve as a spiritual or 
ethical underpinning for social institutions. 
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The resulting vacuum ‘was eventually filled 
by Communist doctrine. 

There is always the possibility of read- 
ing a variety of hidden social meanings 
into people’s beliefs. But the author 
provides substantial and convincing proof 
for his interpretations. He strikes a 
pleasant balance between descriptive, fac- 
tual material and conclusions. He is com- 
pletely successful in his endeavor to be 
analytical and to deal with ideas. As a 
result, his book is mature, stimulating, and 
enlightening indeed. Since it is also ex- 
cellently written, it is a pleasure to read. 

l WERNER LEVI 

Professor of Political Science `’ 

University of Minnesota 


D. V. Cowen. The Foundations of Free- 
dom, With Special Reference to South- 
ern Africa. Pp. 258. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1961. $7.00. 


That South Africa is a laboratory whose 
experiments are relevant to the whole 
multiracial world, and could be the flash- 
point of explosions with wide repercussions, 
is now commonly realized. What is not 
so well known outside the country itself is 
that the relevance of its experience ex- 
tends beyond racial attitudes to the details 
of constitutional machinery, and to the 
philosophy underlying them. 

Since the Nationalist government came 
into power, its South African critics have 
been giving increasing attention to the con- 
stitutional system which has made it easy 
for a sectional party to ride roughshod 
over all interests other than its own. The 
constitution is unitary and flexible—the 
British system in externals, but without 
the traditional restraints and historically 
rooted conventions that make the system, 
in Britain, compatible with freedom. Lib- 
eral South African thinkers have therefore 
been looking to America for examples of 
what they need: federalism, the rigid con- 
stitution, and the bill of rights. 

Professor Cowen, formerly Professor of 
Comparative Law in the University of 
Cape Town, has a very special right and 
duty to explain his views on this subject. 
It is no secret that it was his reasoning 
that inspired the judgment of the appellate 


-to be made in the national life.” 
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division of the supreme court declaring, 
in March 1952, the Separate Representa- 
tion of Voters Act null and void—an out- 
standing event in South African constitu- 
tional history. He was the principal author 
of the present constitution of Basutoland, 
and is likely to have an influence on other 
constitutional developments in British Af- 
rica. His views will not be sought by the 
government of his own country. But the 
future holds the possibilities that, as he 
says, “either a government is returned to 
power which intends to introduce such 
change, or the existing political structure 
crumbles and an entirely fresh start has 
Against 
that day, Professor Cowen sets forth his 
views on South Africa’s constitutional 
requirements. 

The book is not a detailed blueprint. It 
is concerned rather with such fundamental 
questions as universal suffrage; the validity 
or otherwise of majority rule, bills of 
rights, federalism, second chambers, pro- 
portional representation, and constitutional 
amendment. Professor Cowen does not 
look at these well-worn themes from an 
ivory tower. As the first part of his 
book shows, they are live, even hot, 
political issues in South Africa. But for 
that very reason they are commonly dis- 
cussed in terms of expediency only. This 
book sets them in the context of the great 
philosophical traditions, especially the 
natural law. It is a precious guide to sane 
values for those, not only in South Africa, 
who are groping in the political darkness. 
Whether South Africans will ever be able 
to make practical use of it is the key 
question for their country. 

ARTHUR KEPPEL-JONES 

Professor of History 

Queen’s University 

Kingston 

Ontario 


RAyMOND F. Betts. Assimilation and Ás- 
sociation in French Colonial Theory, 
1890-1914, Pp. ix, 224. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. $5.00. 


French writers on colonial subjects, at 
least until the Second World War, had 
a slightly envious stereotype of British 
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THE LEGISLATIVE SYSTEM 


Explorations in Legislative Behavior 

By John.C. Wahlke, Vanderbilt University; Heinz Eulau, Stanford University; 
William Buchanan, University of Southern California; and LeRoy C. Ferguson, 
Michigan State University. This book, a comprehensive research project studying 
four state legislatures, illustrates the theory and practice of legislatures in demo- 
cratic systems by specific example. Legislative systems are analyzed in terms of 
the legislators who compose them. 1962. Approx. 644 pages. Prob. $10.25," 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES: Nationalism and Communism 


Edited with an original essay by John H. Kautsky, Washington University. Con- 
sisting of an extended essay by the editor and twelve contributed articles, this 
book is an introduction to the politics of underdeveloped countries. The roles of 
various groups in politics are considered as well as the effects of industrialization 
and possible trends toward totalitarianism and democracy. 1962. 347 pages. 
$4.95, 


THE ACTION FRANCAISE 


Die-Hard Reactionaries in Twentieth-Century France 

By Edward R. Tannenbaum, Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey. 
Based upon the history of an extreme right wing group, this book analyzes the 
social composition, the psychology, the tactics, and the ideology of the Action 
Francaise and, by implication, makes a contribution to the study of right wing 
movements everywhere. 1962. Approx. 288 pages. Prob. $7.50. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE: A Psychological 


and Social Interpretation of the Higher Learning 

Edited by Nevitt Sanford, Stanford University. The college, the student, the 
professor, the alumni, and higher education in general are subjected to a pene- 
trating analysis by outstanding social scientists. 1962. 1084 pages. $10.00.* 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
A Book of Readings 

Edited by Marvin E. Wolfgang, University of Pennsylvania; Leonard Savitz, 
Temple University; and Norman Johnston, University of Pennsylvania. A collec- 
tion of articles written by distinguished researchers with a scientific approach to 


criminology. 1962. Approx. 496 pages. Prob. $6.75 Hardbound. Prob. $4.45 
Paperback. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF PUNISHMENT AND CORRECTION 
A Book of Readings 

Edited by Norman Johnston, Leonard Savitz, and Marvin E. Wolfgang. An 
empirical and theoretical approach to the problems of punishment and correction. 
1962. Approx. 416 pages. Prob. $6.50 Hardbound. Prob. $4.25 Paperback. 





* Also available in a textbook edition for college adoption. 
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methods of rule as empirical, commercial, 
and successful; for their own nineteenth- 
century empire, they first detected in their 
practice, and later established as a doctrine, 
the principle of assimilation.. This for 
British writers became, and has remained, 
the stereotype of French colonialism, al- 
though the French themselves came to 
repudiate it, and by the First World War 
‘had firmly enshrined in its place the policy 
of association. 

Assimilation, alike as doctrine and prac- 
tice, grew from the Age of Reason and the 
French picture of Rome and all it stood 
_ for. Men are equal in their natural rights 
and should be equal in law; they can be 
taught; it is enough to let the pure light 
of reason play upon them and they will 
recognize the best. Manifestly, the French 
civilization, language, law, and customs are 
better than those of the subject peoples; 
they should be given these benefits, and 
they will become more and more civilized, 
more and more French. It is very much 
the attitude—as Dr. Betts points out—of 
Macaulay in his famous- minute on educa- 
tion in India. To this kind of thought, 
however, opposition grew; increasingly, it 
came to be felt that man was not so much 
an individual infinitely malleable by reason 
as a unit inseparable from the culture 
within which he had evolved. Proceeding 
from one extreme to another, theorists 
produced on this theme a good deal of 
 pseudoscientific nonsense with strong ra- 
cialist overtones; there seeped through into 
colonialist thought the truths that an in- 
dividual cannot be wrenched out of his 
culture without damage, that a whole cul- 
ture can only be changed slowly. That cul- 
tures other than French may have values of 
their own was a lesson learnt more slowly. 
From thoughts of this. kind grew the 
policies in the field of great colonial ad- 
ministrators such as Gallieni and Lyautey 
and the rejection of assimilation at a series 
of congresses, culminating in the declara- 
tion at the French Colonial Congress of 
1907 that: “The entire colonial group is 
in agreement on the necessity of following 
a policy of association” (p. 125). 

Association, called in the international 
sphere the policy of the Protectorate, 
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meant a far greater use of native institu- 
tions and a respect in practice for native 
law and custom; it involved the proposi- 
tion that the commercial and military ad- 
vantages for which the metropolitan coun- 
try hoped would not accrue without willing 
co-operation. This could only arise from 
an association in which both parties were 
obtaining advantages. There was how- 
ever no question of equality: “The policy 
of association, realistic and intelligent, 
reserves with unshakeable firmness all 
rights of domination” (p. 122). 

Assimilation implied a respect for the 
individual though a contempt for his cul- 
ture, but association, by identifying the 
individual with a culture towards which 
France never abandoned her concept of a 
mission civilisatrice, fell in danger of de- 
spising the individual and may well have 
been the more deeply wounding of the 
two. Certainly, it was the mission civil- 
wsatrice which produced négritude and the 
Presence Africaine; this sharp reaction may 
eventually be judged its greatest achieve- 
ment. Yet though Dr. Betts has estab- 
lished by a wealth of evidence that the 
French thought that what they were doing 
was something quite different at the end 
of his period as compared with the begin- 
ning, their aim was surely always assimila- 
tion, and the difference was one only of 
method and pace. This Dr. Betts recog- 
nizes in his scholarly and valuable book; 
he has done a service to all students of 
the colonial period. 

Puitre Mason 

Director 

Institute of Race Relations 

London 
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Mortimer J. ADLER. The Idea of Free- 
dom, Vol. II: A Dialectical Examination 
of the Controversies About Freedom. 
Pp. x, 754. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Company, 1961. $7.50. 

In the first volume of this. imposing 
dialectical “clarification” of the idea of 
freedom “for the sake of progress in that 
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field,” Mr. Adler and his team established 
to their satisfaction the “identity” on 
which the diverse and divergent users of 
the word “freedom” base their differences, 
and which the differences imply. They 
distinguished three major and two minor 
varieties of the species “freedom.” One 
they called “the freedom of self-realiza- 
tion,” another, “the freedom of self-per- 
fection,” and a third, “the freedom of 
self-determination”; the two subvarieties 
they designated as “political liberty’—a 
mode of self-realization—and “collective 
freedom”—a mode of _ self-perfection. 
Varieties and subvarieties were designated 
as modes of a primal freedom defined as 
“ability or power whereby [a person] can 
make what he does his own action and 
what he achieves his property.” 

The present volume, like the first a 
collective product but an individual com- 
position (Mr. Adler’s), contains discourses 
on the disagreements among the partisans 
of the five varieties of freedom, on if and 
how issues are actually joined, and on 
what the conclusions from the contro- 
versies are. The conclusions turn, of 
course, on the assumptions of Mr. Adler’s 
dialectical method, not on any course of 
events or of consequences in history. ‘The 
method purports to keep the preferences 
of Mr. Adler and his team in abeyance; 
except for their role in “constructing 
issues,’ in making or denying identities 
and differences, the dialecticians purport 
to be neutrals—umpires, not players. They 
confront spokesmen for one or another 
variety of the five freedoms on their own 
terms, with ample quotations. And they 
have given these many years—eight to the 
present volume alone—to this dialectical 
classification, analysis, and confrontation 
of the changes which the usages of milen- 
nia have rung upon the word “freedom” in 
order to produce a guide so well-ordered 
and thorough as to enable other people to 
find their way to conclusions of their own. 

The present volume consummates this 
generous purpose in four parts. The first 
reviews and summarizes the earlier book 
and sets forth the dialectical task. The 
second and third present the “general” 
and “special” controversies. Together they 
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purport to cover the entire range of terms 
that might affect decisions about free- 
dom: for example, natural rights, law and 
civil liberties, cultures, states of mind. 
The fourth part is a brief epilogue which 
might be taken as a sort of apologia for 
the books’ method, and a modest prayer 
for their use. This, although “only a few 
instances of controversy can be found in 
the literature of freedom,” and although 
even the best found are deficient. “But 
if the idea of rational debate is appropriate 
to the philosophical enterprise, as we think 
it is, then it would be hard to gainsay the 
fact that what has been accomplished in 
twenty-five centuries of Western thought 
about freedom is a very poor performance 
indeed.” Maybe this is due to the methods 
of philosophical writers about freedom. 
They were not “dialectical” and hence 
inept in “rational debate.” To make up 
for the historic deficiency, the two volumes 
of the Idea of Freedom have been pro- 
duced. Their function is not to create, 
but to serve the creative philosopher by 
presenting him with “the preparatory 
dialectical work,” by clarifying this “field 
of thought for the sake of progress” in it. 
They are produced as a “first step toward 
greater progress in man’s thinking” about 


` freedom. That others will find them help- 


ful in advancing “human thought about 
freedom” will be the due reward of Mr. 
Adler and his team. 

One joins them in their hope that this 
reward may not be denied them. Even if ` 
it be denied—as I believe it is going to be, 
in Mr. Adler’s terms of “advance” and 
“progress”—they deserve the academician’s 
gratitude for bringing together and process- 
ing an immense amount of relatively in- 
accessible material. 

Horace M. KALLEN 

Research Professor in Social 

Philosophy 
New School for Social Research 


EpmMonp CaHn. The Predicament of 
Democratic Man. Pp. 194. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1961. $3.95. 


Pleasantly and with interesting ex- 
amples from law cases, Mr. Cahn analyzes 
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the problem of the official and the citizen 
in a democratic society—that is to say, in 
the United States today. 

The book is very readable and far less 
portentous than the title suggests. But it 
does raise questions that we ought to think 
about and do not. 
every sign of growing more and more 
determined on self-perpetuation and larger 
and larger in its functions, where does that 
leave us who, in a democracy, are the 
state? 

There is a certain temper which is as- 
sociated with democracy. The citizen has 
a firm respect for himself—displayed as 
a short of “briny irreverence towards 
officials,” but his irreverence is actuated by 
respect for his own dignity, character, and 
judgment. The government can be looked 
at from the “imperial” view of the official, 
or from the “consumer perspective” of the 
ordinary person who is a citizen. And the 
latter, in a democracy, should be decisive, 
for the citizen must take the responsibility. 
And Mr. Cahn reminds us of the “func- 
tional incompetences of officials.” 

Most of the book deals with the position 
of the citizen in his various roles, and with 
his responsibility to prevent, to repair, or 
to protest against things that are wrong 
because of what officials do. The ad- 
mirable examples come mostly from the 
courts, which is natural in view of the 
author’s legal experience and learning. But 
he does not neglect the Bible, Aristotle, 
Thoreau, or Nazi Germany. Mr. Cahn 
does not suggest that the good citizen has 
an easy time. But he does give some 
explicit rules to use to test the degree of 
his reponsibility. 

Historically, democracy seems to have 
been the result of conflicting social ideals 
and social forces. Mr. Cahn talks as if it 
were a compound of social situations. 
Whether democracy as he views it can 
generate its own moral standards is de- 
batable. But an increasingly secularist 
and totalitarian democracy like ours had 
better try to do so if it can, and Mr. 
Cahn leads us part of the way. The book 
is full of intimations,of wisdom. If Plato 
gives us the picture of the just man, and 
Aristotle a description of the good citizen, 


Since the state shows ° 
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Mr. Cahn ends magnificently by giving us 
the ideal of the Just Official. 
EUGENE P. CHASE 
Professor of Government 
Lafayette College 


GLENN ABERNATHY. The Right of As- 
sembly and Association. Pp. vi, 262. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1961. $6.25. 


In a day when voices are lifted in vary- 
ing strains to express the view that public 
good, or even current policy, may reshape 
individual liberty, this book of historical 
and legal analysis is highly appropriate. 

The rights of assembly and of associa- 
tion are not absolute, as the author points 
out, but they are vastly important in 
preserving democratic processes against 
counterforces. “Corrective measures nor- 
mally may be applied if we move too far in 
the direction of removing restraints on the 
citizen’s exercise of those rights, but there 
may be no institutions available for cor- 
rective measures to be applied if we im- 
pose too many restraints on their ex- 
ercise” (p. 6). 

Freedom of assembly ‘is a ‘constitutional 
right protected against governmental inter- 
ference, as distinct from regulation. Free- 
dom of association, in many respects more 
significant in the twentieth century, flows 
logically from freedom of assembly, but 
has been justified historically from the 
common-law right of contract. Religious 
associations received constitutional status 
from the First Amendment, and others 
“for the advancement of beliefs and ideas” 
have recently been identified by the 
Supreme Court as constitutionally pro- 
tected by the due-process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

Such fundamental aspects of rights 
receive due attention from the author, but 
he has also rightly undertaken to survey 
the lines of distinction which courts have 
drawn in permitting or disapproving limi- 
tations and restrictions on rights. He has 
made extensive analytical examinations of 
unlawful assembly, of the distinctions be- 
tween assemblies in the public streets and 
parks, of street parades and processions, 
and of public and private restrictions on 
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the right to associate. The scholarly de- 
tail makes the book a reference work for 
students of the law, but its total message 
becomes a reasoned appeal and an in- 
formational weapon for the defense of 
liberty. 

Professor Abernathy is a realist in his 
recognition of administrative, and even 
judicial, practices in the enforcement of 
basic rights and an optimist in expressing 
confidence that idealism will combine with 
realism in the development of the law. 
“Maintenance of the public order has never 
been held superior to the exercise of 
constitutional rights” (p. 249). It is clear, 
nevertheless, that emphasis on order has 
sometimes overshadowed respect for in- 
dividual and group rights, particularly when 
locally unpopular causes are involved. No 
amount of reliance on appellate courts can 
serve as an adequate substitute for local 
preservation of constitutional liberties. Of 
this fact the author is thoroughly aware. 
His study of assembly and association is a 
significant academic contribution to the 
understanding of constitutional rights which 
deserve popular and administrative support. 

i FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 

Professor and Director 

Bureau of Governmental Research 

University of Maryland 


PAuL F. Scummrt. Religious Knowledge. 
Pp. ix, 147. Glencoe, Ill; Free Press, 
1961. $4.00. 


This book is an attempt to use the 
modern logical analysis of the functions of 
language and the types and criteria of 
knowledge to show not only that there is 
no such thing as religious knowledge, but 
also that there is no empirical content to 
statements of faith. At the same time it 
seeks to explain the great significance which 
statements of faith undoubtedly have for 
those who use them by interpreting them 
as a misleading use of symbol and myth 
for the cultivation of attitudes. The 
strategy of the argument is to expound 
well-known logical positivist analyses of 
the possible types of knowledge and sig- 
nificant assertion and then to show that 
religious assertions fit no other category 
than that assigned to them. This is done 
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clearly and competently and, with certain 
exceptions, serves as a useful critique of 
much confused thinking and loose talk in 
religious circles. 

The weakness of the argument, in the 
opinion of the present reviewer, is that, 
unlike some of the more recent representa- 
tives of this point of view, such as Straw- 
son and Hampshire, it fails to grapple 
adequately with the meaning of statements 
about the subjective experiences, pur- 
poses, and intentions of other people and 
animals. ‘These are not reducible to em- 
pirical and objectively verifiable assertions. 
Neither are they equivalent to statements 
of one’s own immediate experience, or so- 
called “knowledge” by acquaintance. Yet 
they are significant and are either true or 
false even when we cannot verify or dis- 
prove them. We accept, doubt, or reject 
them on the basis of analogy with our own 
subjective processes. It is to this class of 
statements that affirmations concerning the 
love and will of God and the eternal 
destiny of man belong. Analogy cannot 
be used as an argument to make these 
religious statements more or less probable. 
They are asserted purely on faith. But 
analogy can be used to make such state- 
ments ‘intelligible, whether we are speaking 
of the infrahuman minds of animals or 


` the suprahuman mind of God. 


Another error in Schmidt’s argument is 
to be found in his discussion of religious 
faith and ethics. He assumes that for 
religion the ethical system used for justi- 
fying attitudes must be based on religious 
beliefs. He does not realize that this is 
entirely contrary to most traditional reli- 
gious belief. For theology God is causa 
essendi of the moral law but not causa 
cognoscendi. It is through consciousness 
of sin that man comes to the thought of 
God, the sinless one who is source and 
sanction of the moral law. Knowledge of 
the moral law is attained by the use of 
reason, and faith is a response to conviction 
of sin. The choice of a God to serve is 
an ethical choice, and it is by ethical 
standards that worship of other gods is 
condemned as idolatry. Religion does 
function, as Schmidt says, to support 
ethical attitudes, but it does so only be- 
cause it teaches that the moral experience 
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is to be taken as key to the ultimate nature 
of existence. | 
A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 
University of Wisconsin 


ALFRED E. Kuenzir (Ed.). Reconstruc- 
tion in Religion: A Symposium. Pp. xvi, 
253. Boston: Beacon Press, 1961. $3.95. 


This collection of essays represents some 
of the outstanding contributions to hu- 
manistic thought made by social and psy- 
chological scientists during the 1940’s and 
1950’s. The “testimonials” of Fromm, 
Cantril, Frank, and Carl Rogers, among 
others, suggest a psychological bias in the 


selections, although the biologist, Huxley, - 


the demographer, Notestein, and the eco- 
nomist, Schultz, are also represented. 
While the list of contributors is imposing 
and the selections are indeed of high 
quality, this book hardly provides a basis 
for “reconstruction in religion.” The sev- 


eral arguments do not cohere into a sys- © 


tematic humanistic position, and, unfor- 
tunately, the editor makes no attempt to 
reconcile, or even identify, disparities. 
However, for those with humanistic and 
psychological orientations these essays will 
provide replenishment and review. For the 
college student, beset with apparent incon- 
sistencies and qualitative differences be- 
tween the pap of his childhood religious 
instruction and the knowledge obtained in 
college courses, they will provide solace 
and an attractive alternative to traditional 
religion. But for those oriented toward 
sociology and theology, most of the con- 
tributions will likely appear naive. 'The 
harsh rebuke and hasty dismissal of his- 
torical religious values reveal an ignorance 
of America’s theological heritage, as well 
as a misunderstanding of the roles of 
culture and institutions. 

There is repeated insistence that man is 
a product of culture, that he has, in ad- 
dition, been victimized by culture, at least 
by its religious components. Yet, when 
proposals to implement humanism are ad- 
vanced, this deterministic tenet is over- 
looked. The book asks: “What kind of 
structures will be most conducive to the 
full development of human personality”? 
Is the response, “Social scientists may 
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know the answer someday,” sufficient to 
explain and resolve current tragedies, al- 
ienation, anxieties? Can a society hold the , 
rendering of value decisions in abeyance 
until the social scientists declare themselves 
prepared to substitute for the gods? Some 
of the essays reflect extreme ethnocentrism. 
Most overlook, or dismiss, tragedy as an 
aspect of man’s existence. The lure that 
those who are dedicated to the social sci- 
ences can become masters of their fate in 
the contemporary world is tempting, but 
absurd. 

Outstanding is Schultz’s article on human 
wealth and economic growth, although the 
relation to reconstruction in religion is 
dificult to discern. fPeculiarly, much of 
what Schultz advocates has probably been 
accomplished more effectively by mission- 
ary representatives of the repudiated 
traditional religions than by any other 
agencies abroad. 

One final remark-—-these advocates of 
humanism fail to suggest institutional forms 
for the implementation of humanistic 
values. Utilization of existing govern- 
mental institutions emerges as the most 
plausible solution. Will it not be ironic 
if the advocates of humanism, currently 
ardent supporters of separation of church 
and state, manage to control governmental 
policies as a means of accomplishing the 
humanistic state? 

Leonard D. CAIN 

Associate Professor 

of Sociology 
Sacramento State College 


Irnvinc Louis Horowirz. Radicalism and 
the Revolt against Reason: The Social 
Theories of Georges Sorel, With a Trans- 
lation of His Essay on the Decomposi- 
tion of Marxism. Pp. viii, 264. New 
York: Humanities Press, 1961. $6.00. 


At the end of this illuminating study, its 
results are presented in the form of five 
propositions. First, while for Sorel the 
essential human activity is the political, he 
has a view of politics that contains neither 
human problems nor their solutions. Sec- 
ond, while he claims syndical socialism to 
derive from history, its mass action is fired 
by ahistorical myth. Third, while his psy- 
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chology of action is to bring freedom, it 
cannot answer the question of “freedom 
for what.” Fourth, Sorel was plagued by, 
but could not resolve, the “polarities of 
reason and unreason, mythology and sci- 
ence, sociality and individuality” (p. 193). 
Fifth, he failed to see the relation between 
man’s political emancipation—from the 
nation-state—and his human emancipation 
—from class existence. 

These contrasts are important to us be- 
cause they reflect some of our own most 
troubling problems. Fascism and bol- 
shevism are among the attempts at tackling 
them. Horowitz shows convincingly why 
Sorel’s ambivalences should have lent them- 
selves to both. He goes far toward ac- 


counting for Sorel’s complexion by refer-. 


ence to the major influences exercised on 
Sorel by such heterogeneous figures as 
Charles Péguy, Fernand Pelloutier, and 
Henri Bergson. And he concludes: “Our 
century bears firm witness to the fact that 
a radicalism founded upon irrationalism ... 
might serve as a decisive antiseptic to the 
infections caused by our inherited rational 
middle class civilization, but ... no less 
[as] a poison which cures the infection by 
destroying the patient—civilization itself” 
(p. 195). 

If Marx paid relatively little attention 
to the future because it was impossible 
to predict man’s mode in freedom, Sorel 
did so for the almost opposite reason: 
because violence, being cathartic, was an 
end in itself. Despite his discussion of the 
relation between him and Marx—and 
Hegel, and Marxism—Horowitz does not 
formulate just this contrast. Nor does he 
consider the relation between action and 
freedom, so much stressed recently by 
Hannah Arendt; it would show that Sorel’s 
identification of action with violence’ is 
both fatal and symptomatic of our time, 
and not only as it is practiced in totali- 
tarianism. An analysis of this relation 
would have also lent even greater weight 
to his discussion of the connections between 
Sorel’s thought and the Italian and Russian 
manifestations of totalitarianism; Horo- 
witz does not treat totalitarianism in gen- 
eral. Sorel surely did not “mean” to be 
a fascist, but he as surely helped fascism— 
as did others, for example, Nietzsche and 
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Pareto. Horowitz does not explicate the 
difficult lessons we should learn from this. 

The merit of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by the author’s translation of 
Sorel’s La décomposition du marxisme 
(1908), not previously available, but is 
reduced by many awkward sentences, im- 
precise formulations, misprints, and gram- 
matical and typographical inaccuracies. 

Kurt H. WOLFF 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Brandeis University 


HeLMUT ScHOECK and James W. WIGGINS 
(Eds.). Relativism and the Study of 
Man. Pp. x, 259. Princeton, N. J.: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1961. $6.50. 


Most of the dozen authors of this sym- 
posium would like to see absolutism with 
respect to human values better established 
than it seems to be. They are in search 
of certain values that apply to all mankind 
regardless of environmental and cultural 
differences. However, after reading it I 
laid down the book feeling that the authors 
had spent more energy, with respect to the 
sociocultural aspects at least, in negative 
criticism of an outmoded cultural relativism 
and in wish-fulfilling searches for mystically 
known supernatural sources of value than 
in exploring pathways that all scientists 
and scholars could follow. 

Leonard Carmichael and Conway Zirkle 
are on firm ground when they argue that - 
survival of the species is a basic value 
applying to all mankind. However, many 
of the other writers, while lashing out 
at the supposed moral relativism of “social 
science,” especially cultural anthropology, 
seem to be unaware of the very consider- 
able work done in recent years by some 
anthropologists and others showing broad 
cross-cultural similarities in underlying 
values among all peoples. . 

The following paragraph by J. V. Lang- 
mead Casserly is not uncharacteristic in 
tone of much of the other writing in the 
volume. Although it concludes his chapter 
on “Relativism from a Theological Stand- 
point,” it seems to consist of a kind of 
double talk that makes sense neither to 
theologians nor to scientists. “To the mere 
empiricist,” he writes, “who has almost 
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become accustomed to being the least 
intelligent member of any discussion in 
which he takes part, I would say, ‘In a 
manner you never foresaw you are ulti- 
mately right after all! The ultimate sanc- 
tion of a genuine empiricism is the posi- 
tivity of revealed religion. The ultimate 
fact, the ultimate reality, can be analyzed 
and, within severely circumscribed limits, 
comprehended by the idea, but it can never 
be dissipated into ideas. In the beginning 
and at the end we find, not an idea, but a 
Fact, and a genuine moral idealism is not 
the ethical counterpart of a philosophical 
idealism; rather it is a relationship to the 
Ultimate Fact that was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be’” (p. 116). 

The editors might have helped with 
footnotes or otherwise to explain certain 
slight disagreements among authors. For 
instance, Carmichael on page four says that 
the horseshoe crab species is 160 million 
years old, whereas Zirkle on page thirty- 
two asserts that it has not changed notice- 
ably for 200 million years. More im- 
portant are the divergent conclusions of 
two authors dealing with relativism. in 
linguistics and the study of language. 
Mario Pei concludes his chapter by saying 
that “If there is one basic conclusion that 
may be reached from our survey of rela- 
tivism in the field of linguistics, it is that 
relativism must be accepted and applied 
with caution, circumspection, and con- 
servatism” (p. 233). Richard M. Weaver, 
on the other hand, states that “Language 
.. . must be viewed as nonrelative in two 
ways. Meanings cannot be judged as rela- 
tive simply to time and place; hence, in our 
dialectical vocabularly there is a theoretical 
absolute rightness of meaning. . . . In the 
second place, the convention or covenant 
of language must be treated as absolutely 
binding upon us, as far as our human 
condition permits, until a change is au- 
thorized by right reason” (p. 252). 

I hope, dear reader, that you can get 
the absolute meaning of these words of 
Weaver’s “right reason.” I find them 
relatively obscure. 

Jonn P. GILLIN 

Dean, Division of the Social Sciences 

Professor of Anthropology 

University of Pittsburgh 
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Justus BUCHLER. The Concept of Method. 
Pp. viii, 180. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1961. $4.00. 


The social sciences are so method con- 
scious that almost any title with the word 
“method” in it will attract attention. This 
volume deserves the attention that we can 
normally expect. i 

For the most part, this is a readable 
essay into the concept of method wherever 
it is found. Thus, Buchler does not limit 
himself to scientific method, but discusses 
all its “forms”—in art, business, politics, 
and the like. This tends to leave him in the 
position of accepting an idea of method saz 
generis. He writes as though it is observ- 
able and shared by all readers. Like so 
many others in this problem area, Buchler 
fails systematically to distinguish between 
“methodology” and the “sociology of sci- 
ence.” At the same time, he makes many 
cogent observations which could be more 
useful had the distinction been made. 

Thus, when he asserts that science has 
“assertive, ‘active, and exhibitive” utter- 
ances, he cannot make the most of the com- 
municative aspects of modern science. In- 
stead, then, of finding the significant as- 
pects of “method” in human behavior, he 
looks to the process of human behavior. 
He concludes that “method is a power 
of manipulating’ natural complexes, pur- 
posively and recognizably, with a repro- 
ducible order of utterance; and methodic 
activity is the translation of such a power 
into the pursuit of an end—an end implied 
by the reproduction.” This generates a 
question as to the meaning of power, as 
well as other issues. It is doubtful whether 
most readers would agree with Buchler’s 
conclusions. At times, he appears to be a 
bit inconsistent, as when he says that “the 
idea of a method not to be used is self- 
contradictory.” Surely, there have been 
many methods that have never been used 
after having been formulated. 

Although Buchler’s argument reads like 
an empirical statement at times, it is not 
empirical in the contemporary sense of 
social science. He does not view method 
as growing out of human behavior. In- 
stead, his commitment to a philosophical 
method of an Aristotelian sort insinuates 
that “method” is “out there” and that all 
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he needs to do is to view it and make 
honest statements of it. He is unable to 
distinguish between the moods and the 
values of, say, scientific method. His 
own method is a far cry from contem- 
porary social science, though consistent 
with the intellectual heritage from which 
these sciences have emerged. He cites a 
number of earlier writers—Bentham, Cole- 
ridge, Dewey—~and finds fault with their 
formulations. He investigates the meta- 
physical “preferences” of the earlier writers 
and promises not to make the same errors. 

Despite the failures that I have tended 
to locate, I feel that the book has much to 
offer. Except for the final polemic passages 
in the philosophical mood of disputation, 
the volume is generally interesting. There 
are a number of passages that caused me 
to smile, or frown. Some unstated premises 
caused me moments of concern and made 
certain sentences obscure. They were few. 
Those of us who are concerned with the 
philosophical presuppositions of the social 
sciences will benefit materially from argu- 
ments such as this. ‘Those of us who 
long for discussions without a tedious refer- 
ence to statistical technology will find in 
this book a respite. But, perhaps, that is 
precisely what is its chief difficulty. It 
seems strangely out of step, despite the 
enjoyment I had in reading it. 

Roy G. FRANCIS 
University of Minnesota 


WittraAM J. Newman. The Futilitarian 
Society. Pp. 412. New York: George 
Braziller, 1961. $6.00. 

In an age when “conservatism” grows 
in importance, Mr. Newman has gathered 


together a shelf of current books which he 


finds arguing the conservative positions, 
but, without explanation, he ignores what 
he calls the “Rabid Right” and examines 
the writings of eleven contributors to what 
he calls the “conservative ideology.” He 
announces his purpose at the outset of his 
volume. “This book,” he says in his Pref- 
ace, “is written for those who are interested 
in expanding freedom instead: of main- 
taining stability and a fixed society.” One 
might expect such an objective to lead 
to a positive and spirited exposition of the 
ideology of “liberalism.” Mr. Newman, 


‘from the “New.” 
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however, makes no real effort to set over 
against the conservative positions of his 
chosen authors a fully developed “liberal” 
alternative, but contents himself with a 
fragmentary and incidental statement of 
liberalism. To prepare the field for attack, ` 
he analyzes the conservative writings he 
has chosen and then distils his attack into 
the phrase which comprises the title. By 
so doing he announces at the outset that 
he does not intend his effort as an ex- 
ercise in scholarship but as a polemic. It 
must be judged in these terms. 

The chapters of the book which deal 
with William H. Chamberlain, Felix Mor- 
ley, James Burnham, and Barry Goldwater 
outlne an “Old Conservatism.” Those 
which discuss Peter Viereck, Russell Kirk, 
Clinton Rossiter, and Walter Lippmann set 
forth a “New Conservatism.” Only minor 
differences, however, separate the “Old” 
When the chips are 
down and the hands are called, the two 
patterns blend into one. Mr. Newman 
describes the synthesis: “The conservative 
faces the problem of order vs. freedom by 
searching for the best way of hemming 
man in, of confining him, of bringing to a 
stop his incurable desire for freedom, his 
radicalism”—strong words, usually reserved 
to describe those two outstanding twentieth- 
century devotees of innovation, Stalin and 
Hitler. Mr. Newman presses his inquiry 
into what he calls “The Conservative 
Mood.” The search causes him to explore 
the writings of Louis Hartz, Daniel Boor- 
stin, and Daniel Bell. He discovers the 
mood to be a “Mood of Oneness and Unity 
through Essence.” “Essence” is a piece 
of jargon which appears frequently in the 
book. Mr. Newman amplifies his descrip- 
tion of mood in this manner: “As we have 
seen the conservative aims for, desires, 
lusts after, a position of total stasis, com- 
plete rest, final truth, essence.” Lack of 
restraint blunts the edge of the best 
polemic. Regrettably, on these and on 
many other occasions in the book Mr. 
Newman’s undisciplined rhetoric serves his 
cause badly. 

Mr, Newman, gathering together the 
strands of thought of the writers with whom 
he deals, finds that twentieth-century con- 
servatism stems originally from the Lockian 
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liberalism of the eighteenth century. The 
eighteenth century postulated an order of 
nature, a mechanistic universe described by 
Descartes and Newton. Men believed in 
a natural law, the principle of justice, to be 
discovered by reason from the nature of 
man and society. Locke’s corollary, the 
doctrine of natural rights, became the core 
of the Declaration of Independence. Eight- 
eenth-century liberalism became the ruling 
philosophy of the nineteenth century. This 
philosophy after the Civil War, when 
private enterprise was transforming an 
agrarian into an industrial civilization, em- 


phasized Adam Smith’s version of economic © 


individualism. Mr. Newman points out, 
following Benjamin Wright, that a natural- 
rights philosophy can be used either to 
further change or to conserve old positions. 
He finds that those conservatives with 
whom he deals are using it for the latter 
purpose. “The American conservative of 
the 1950’s has fastened as his ancestors 
did,” says Mr. Newman, “on those features 
of Lockian eighteenth-century liberalism 
that appeal to his conservative instincts.” 
“The conservatism of the American,” he 
adds, “. .. lies ...in the way he uses the 
liberal institutions of America to tie men 
down, to prevent freedom, in the way he 
uses those institutions and the concepts 
they embody as a means of fixing man in 
a certain pattern of social behaviour, in 
the way he uses them to destroy freedom 
to create another way of life.’ Mr. New- 
man’s zeal to do in the dragon he has 
found loose in the Republic too often be- 
trays him in the heart of the battle waged 
throughout his book into distortions of 
the thought of his adversaries which re- 
inforce his extreme generalizations as to 
the nature of American conservatism and 
the motives and purposes of American 
conservatives. 

The liberal emerges from a fragmentary 
discussion in Mr. Newman’s pages as the 
relativist or pragmatist who takes freedom 
for his star and change for his goal. Mr. 
Newman would have strengthened his book 
had he discussed, after the manner of two 
current books, the dimensions of freedom, 
but he treats it largely as an emotive con- 
cept and appears to glorify change and in- 
vention. In this too little developed aspect 
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of his thought he appears to be restating the 
affirmations of the “legal realists” of the 
1920’s and 1930’s, who attacked the con- 
servatism of their day. Their relativism 
and their pragmatism gave them, however, 
no standards by which to judge the quality 
of an innovation. They were meliorists 
whose humaneness came from a very old 
and very strong tradition. Morris Cohen 
once pointed out to them that change and 
innovation must be powered and guided by 
values which are refined and tempered by 
the most rigorous philosophical criticism. 
Without this, mankind is subject to ‘“in- 
novations” like Stalin’s liquidation of the 
kulaks and Hitler’s extermination of the 
Jews. Mr. Newman’s few references do 
not suggest that the liberalism he espouses 
has advanced beyond the inadequate phil- 
osophy of the legal realists of yesterday. 
He belongs to the school of either-or, of 
black-or-white. When he comes to grips 
with the philosophical problems of liberal- 
ism, he will, I suspect, become aware of a 
gray area which divides and unites in 
America those whose judgments cause them 
to favor swifter or slower change—for 
we all must agree with him that change 
lies at the center of life. 
Ratpy H. GABRIEL 
School of International Service 
American University 


OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL. Graduate Educa- 
tion: A Critique and a Program. Pp. ix, 
213. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1961. $4.50, 


This report is a significant contribution 
to the solution of a basic educational prob- 
lem. Dr. Carmichael, former President of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, recently spent two years 
visiting some forty universities in an in- 
vestigation of the nature of graduate educa- 
tion, particularly in the graduate schools 
of arts and sciences. He has found 
anarchy, an unfortunate situation when so 
much is expected of graduate schools. 

Education, industry, and government are 
all demanding more and better Ph.D.’s. 
The great horde of students who need 
many more teachers poses a great problem; 
for universities, colleges and junior col- 
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leges, as well as high schools in many 
instances, are looking to the graduate 
schools for the greater number which they 
require. Likewise the great increase of 
research activity in industry and govern- 
ment has raised a new demand which 
hardly existed until recently. The graduate 
schools are badly equipped to meet it. 

Equally disquieting to Dr. Carmichael is 
his finding that the graduate schools are 
spending too much of their effort in pro- 
grams and procedures which are neither 
efficient nor even adequate to meet the 
needs of the times. Their curricular 
thinking is following lines laid down more 
than a half-century ago. Their students, 
who are to supply the teachers in American 
institutions of higher learning, concentrate 
on research and research method and are 
trained in tasks that are often trivial and 
that contribute nothing to the grasp of the 
problems of humanity which teachers need 
if they are to guide a confused society. 
Also the methods of instruction are waste- 
ful and often so ineffective that too many 
admitted to graduate schools never get the 
degrees they seek. 

Dr. Carmichael presents a comprehensive 
program for reform. He would make the 
graduate schools real schools. He ad- 
vocates that they have something more of 
a curriculum and a course of study with 
time dimensions so that students may have 
clearer ideas of what is required of them 
and a more definite knowledge of how long 
it may take to secure the degrees they 
seek. He has a proposal for a three-years 
master’s degree beginning in the junior 
year designed both for those planning to 
teach in the secondary schools and as a 
more efficient preparation for the Ph.D. 
candidates. He also would direct Ph.D. 
research in the humanities and social sci- 
ences toward basic problems in American 
ideology and social behavior, a really in- 
spired concept. His proposals would bring 
efficiency and greater significance to grad- 
uate training and produce a much better 
prepared army of teachers, more quickly 
and in the greater numbers so greatly 
needed. The graduate schools need auton- 
omy and adequate fiscal support so that 
they can plan and create independently, 
and not be forced to operate as mere 
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suppliant adjuncts of undergraduate au- 
thority. 

This report will serve as a stimulant to 
wide discussion. It will arouse contro- 
versy, for it advocates revolution. Grad- 
uate deans will find it a source of strength. 
It will give graduate faculties a new sense 
of responsibility, May it inspire university 
administrations to give it heed. The time is 
later than many think. 

Roy F. NICHOLS 

Vice-Provost and Dean 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

University of Pennsylvania 


DEAN Rusk. The Role of the Foundation 
in American Life. Pp. xi, 65. Clare- 
mont, California: Claremont University 
College, 1961. $2.75. 

The two lectures which this volume 
comprises complement each other well. 
The first, “Philanthropy in a Free Society,” 
provides historical and general background 
for the more detailed treatment of founda- 
tions in the second lecture. That lecture, 
“Foundations—Fact and Fiction,” focuses 
upon the fund-granting foundation. Dr. 
Rusk takes his audience—and readers— 
behind the scenes in a foundation office 
and gives them a picture of problems faced 
by the foundation in selecting grantees 
and in making other operational decisions. 
In addition, he explodes a number of myths 
about foundations: that they possess vast 
sums of money, are interested only in 
new and glamorous proposals, and are not 
interested in individuals; that there is a 
magic formula to be followed in applying 
to foundations; and that there is an undue 
proportion of funds granted abroad. 

Especially stimulating is Dr. Rusk’s 
discussion of the relationship of private 
philanthropy to the vitality and whole- 
someness of a democracy in a free society. 
He points to the backlog of citizen par- 
ticipation which underlies private philan- 
thropy as one of the chief forces “that 
keep the society moving effectively.” Also 
significant is his challenge to foundations 
to engage in “hard advance thinking on 
world issues.” He forecasts that “unless 
we try to think hard about the future, 
we are not likely to be able to come on 
target with the present.” Foundation 
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leaders, he points out, are in a preferred 
position, as compared with government 
officials, to explore the future, “free some- 
what from the normal commitments of the 
present scene,” 

Almost from the moment he left Clare- 
mont, Dr. Rusk was plunged into the 
circumstances which led to his appoint- 
ment, hardly a month later, as Secretary 
of State in President Kennedy’s cabinet. 
As President Robert J. Bernard of 
Claremont University College points out 
in his admirable Introduction, this pre- 
vented Dr. Rusk from carrying out his 
intention to refine and amplify his lectures. 
The result is that although we have the 
penetrating thought of this foundation and 
world leader, there is missing the nice turn 
of phrase which regular readers of the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s President’s Re- 
view during Dean Rusk’s administration 
have come to expect. Yet both students 
of the foundation field and those concerned 
with world affairs will find this small 
volume most worth-while reading. 

WILMER SHIELDS RicH 

Executive Director 

National Council 

on Community Foundations 


' ARTHUR S, Trace, Jr. What Ivan Knows 
That Johnny Doesn’t. Pp. 211. New 


York: Random House, 1961. $3.95. 


Before Sputnik I soared into the heavens 
in October 1957, there was very little in- 
terest in Soviet education. Since that fate- 
ful event a plethora of books and articles 
on Soviet education has issued from the 
American press. Many of these books and 
articles have been based on the most super- 
ficial knowledge of the history, character, 
scope, and goals of Soviet education. Con- 
sequently, many of them have contributed 
little understanding of the nature of the 
challenge implicit in the’ Soviets vast 
program for the rearing of the young and 
the molding of the minds of the old. And 
some of them have proclaimed conclusions 
about the contribution of the famous ten- 
year school—physics from the sixth grade 
——to the spectacular achievements of Soviet 
science that would not have been drawn if 
the authors had possessed the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of the history of that in- 
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stitution and had mastered first- or second- 
grade arithmetic. 

The book under review has many merits. 
It fills a gap in our knowledge of Soviet 
education. With tremendous industry and 
meticulous scholarship, Profesor Trace has 
analyzed objectively and reported in great 
detail the contents of the textbooks and 
instructional materials of the Soviet school 
in reading, literature, foreign language, 
history, and geography. In each area he 
compares Soviet with American practice, 
much to the disadvantage of the latter. 
He concludes, for example, that “by the 
time an American fourth grader has learned 
to read 1500 words from his typical class- 
room reader, a Soviet student in the fourth 
grade will be expected to read at least 
10,000 words.” Similar judgments are 
passed on the other subjects of study. 

The basic weakness of the work is re- 
vealed in the title, although the author may 
not be responsible for this. As a matter 
of simple fact the book fails completely 
to tell the reader “what Ivan knows” and 
“what Johnny doesn’t.” The report seems 
to be based on the assumption that Ivan 
“really” knows every thing which is in 
the “official” textbook and that Johnny 
doesn’t know any thing of importance 
which is not in the “unofficial” textbook 
characteristic of the American school. The 
point should be emphasized that with the 
adoption of the principle of the “stable 
textbook” in the 1930’s, the textbook 
is prepared under the direction of the 
highest authorities. And in its preparation 
“every word and every definition must be 
weighed.” Moreover, careful scientific in- 
vestigation of the vocabularies gf American 
children demonstrates conclusively that the 
above assumption regarding their achieve- 
ments is grievously incorrect. It is in- 
teresting in this connection to note that a 
Soviet educator, writing recently in a lead- 
ing pedagogical journal, castigates teachers 
for requiring great numbers of children to 
repeat a grade and then to repeat it again. 
The result is that they become discouraged 
and humiliated, and drop out of school. 
As a remedy for this condition he suggests 
that, if the party program of eight-year 
universal education is to be achieved, 
something like 100 per cent promotion 
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from grade to grade will be necessary. 
Shades of “progressive education”! 

Many of the things which Professor 
Trace has to say about the content of our 
readers and the programs for teaching 
literature, foreign language, history, and 
geography are excellent and long overdue. 
Their elaboration, however, is not possible 
in this brief review. 

GEORGE S. COUNTS 

Distinguished Professor of Education 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing 


THEODORE BRAMELD. Education for the 
Emerging Age: Newer Ends and Stronger 
Means. Pp. vill, 244. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. $5.00. 


In spite of the fact that this is a 
provocative book it is also a pompous one, 
shrill in tone and hortatory in the manner 
of a tract—scolding and exhorting the 
recalcitrant in education to forsake their 
evil ways, relinquish their false gods and 
graven images, and follow the fiery torch 
held high by Professor Brameld. The 
reader is warned in somber terms that to 
do otherwise is to court certain disaster. 

The blueprint of a new age, which 


Brameld sees to be the outcome of in-. 


quiry and the development of consensus, 
is already sharply delineated in the pages 
of his book. Against a vigorous and 
commendable disavowal of indoctrination, 
Brameld unfortunately proceeds to depict 
the authorized version of the New Jeru- 
salem. In effect he makes inquiry on the 
part of other students redundant and 
even irrelevant, for the simple reason that 
Brameld has furnished a ready compendium 
of answers to the questions which he raises. 
This lapse in consistency apparently 
bothers him very little, and is a phenom- 
enon which appeared in some of Brameld’s 
earlier writings. 

_Brameld rejects, in almost cavalier 
fashion, points of view to which he cannot 
subscribe. For example, Chapter Five, 
entitled “Education in the Conservative 


Mood,” is in some ways a stimulating 


analysis of James Bryant Conant’s recent 
books on the junior and senior high schools 
of the United States. But it is also a 
condescending, rather superficial, and even 


a 
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invidious appraisal of the real strengths of 
Conant’s position—and ends with a plea to 
Conant to see the light and join those 
who, in the manner of Plato’s analogy of 
the cave, have emerged from darkness to 
catch a glimpse of the sun. Many of 
Brameld’s goals for education and politics 
are ones to which men of good will would 
gladly assent. However, Brameld’s in- 
flexibility with respect to alternative means 
of achieving agreed-upon ends dulls the 
edge of a presentation which would other- 
wise have considerable merit. 
FREDERICK E. ELLIS 

Associate Professor of Education 

University of British Columbia 

Canada 


ECONOMICS 


Per Jacossson. The Market Economy in 
the World of Today. (Jayne Lectures 
for 1961.) Pp. x, 77. Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1961. 
$1.50. 


This little book consists of four lectures 
delivered in February and March 1961 at 
the University of Pennsylvania, under the 
joint auspices of that institution and the 
American Philosophical Society, by the 
well-known Managing Director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and former Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Bank for International 
Settlements. 

While not too closely knit together, the 
lectures touch upon a wide range of topics 
relating to the working of free-market 
economies in the world of today. Two deal 
with problems of international finance, a 
third with the structure and requirements 
of the free-market system, and the fourth 
with some aspects of business fluctuations. 
There is little economic theory in any of 
the lectures, but a good deal of recent 
economic history, interspersed with keen 
practical insights and shrewd observations 
that reflect Dr. Jacobsson’s long experience 
as an economist and international civil 
servant of distinction. 

The central theme of the book is the 
merit of the free-enterprise system in com- 
bining personal freedom and effectiveness 
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in achieving the goals of high-level employ- 


ment and an adequate rate of economic 
growth. The system, according to the 
author, is compatible with, and in fact 
requires some degree of, central planning 
and welfare measures, provided that neither 
is carried so far as to negate its basic 
principles. Indeed, it is essential, if the 
system is to function satisfactorily, that 
those principles be properly understood and 
respected, and that government and private 
action be appropriately adjusted to them. 
In this connection stress is laid upon the 
need, among other things, for prompt cost- 
price adjustments, for sound budgetary 
and credit policies, and for measures to 
avoid general deflation or inflation and to 
remove impediments to the adjustments 
required for continued economic progress. 

To the general reader the two lectures 
on international finance should be of most 
interest in view of Dr. Jacobsson’s official 
position and main area of specialization, 
although those familiar with postwar in- 
ternational monetary developments and 
with the International Monetary Fund 

“line” will find few surprises or novelties 
here. The author emphasizes the need for 
maintaining a stable exchange-rate struc- 
ture, for increased international monetary 
co-operation, especially against the threat 
of disturbing short-term capital flows, and 
for appropriate internal measures to achieve 
and maintain reasonable balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium. He argues that the 
present international gold-exchange standard 
is much stronger than that prevailing in 
the 1920’s and early 1930’s and, while ad- 
mitting that steps may be needed to 
strengthen international monetary reserves, 
he questions the feasibility or desirability 
of a world central bank or of any funda- 
mental restructuring of the present world’s 
payments system. 

Although the various topics are handled 
in a necessarily simplified and sketchy 
fashion, and although there is a somewhat 
old-fashioned flavor to some of the argu- 
ments and conclusions,’ this book should 
prove of interest to professional economists 
and others. . 
ÅRTHUR I. BLOOMFIELD 
Professor of Economics and Finance 
University of Pennsylvania 
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The City of London as a Centre of In- 
ternational Trade and Finance. Pp. 166. 
London: Institute of Bankers, 1961. 20s. 
This small book is a symposium of the 

lectures delivered by some of Britain’s 
leading financiers and economists before 
the Fourteenth International Banking Sum- 
mer School at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
July 1961. The School, which was origi- 
nated by the British Institute of Bankers 
in 1948, has met in different countries over 
the years, and its symposia have won for 
it a considerable reputation among bankers, 
businessmen, and economists; this reputa- 
tion will be further enhanced by the ex- 
traordinarily high level of the discourses 
under review. 

The City of London, of course, has been 
an international trade and finance center 
for some 150 years, and the various phases 
of its operations have often been investi- 
gated. As recently as 1957-1959, the 
Radcliffe Committee on the Working of the 
Monetary System devoted much attention 
to it. But as only specialists are likely to 
plow their way through the Committee’s 
“Report,” the Institute of Bankers deserves 
our appreciation for making available these 
learned papers, which provide a valuable, 
comprehensive survey of the international 
activities of one of the main financial 
centers. 

The symposium opens with the discourse 
by Mr. Paul Bareau, Editor of The Statist, 
on “The Financial Institutions of the City 
of London,” in which he explains their 
structure and operations by an illuminating 
analysis of the evolution of the sterling 
system that “was in existence long before 
the words ‘sterling area’ were coined, long 
before this sterling area came into legal 
existence.” This is followed by two papers 
dealing with England’s position in inter- 
national trade: one, by Professor A. J. 
Brown, of the University of Leeds, explores 
“The Present Pattern of World Trade and 
Payments,” and the other, by Mr. W. F. 
Crick, Economist of the Midland Bank, on 
“Sterling and International Trade,” ex- 
amines the factors that created and sus- 
tained the historical dominance of sterling 
in the world. 

The next three lectures survey in some 
detail the international trade and finance 
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activities of the English banking system. 
Professor R. S. Sayers, of the University 
of London, in his paper on “The Role of 
Government and Central Bank in Inter- 
national Trade” elucidates those govern- 
mental activities in international trade in 
which the central bank has some particular 
responsibility—“the assessment and inter- 
pretation of the balance of payments... 
[and] the encouragement of exports, a 
government policy deriving from a view 
of the balance of payments.” Sir Oliver 
Franks, Chairman of the Committee of 
London Clearing Banks, discusses the activ- 
ities of the commercial banks in his paper 
on “The United Kingdom Deposit or 
Clearing Banks,” while Mr. J. Macartney- 
Filgate does the same for the “Merchant 
and Other Banking Houses.” There then 
follow discourses on “Banking Instru- 
ments: The Bill and the Credit,” by G. F. 
R. Ashton; “Transport: Shipping and Air 
Services,” by Viscount Runciman; “United 
Kingdom Insurance and International 
Trade,” by Sir Walter Barrie; and “The 
London Stock Exchange and International 
Investment,” by Lord Ritchie. In all, the 
lectures evince an optimism regarding the 
future prosperity of the City of London as 
a center of international trade and finance 
which this reviewer, at least, feels is 
justified. 
ARTHUR LEON HorRNIKER 
Washington, D. C. 


SUMNER H. SLICHTER. Economic Growth 
in the United States: Its History, Prob- 
lems, and Prospects. Edited by John T. 
Dunlop. Pp. xi, 196. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1961. 
$5.00. 


This short book is a revised and enlarged 
version of five lectures which Sumner 
Slichter gave in April 1954 at Tulane Uni- 
versity. Slichter apparently took great 
pains with the manuscript because he 
regarded this as his most important book, 
carefully reworking the text several times 
before putting the manuscript aside under 
the pressure of other work about a year 
before his death in September 1959. One 
may feel here and there that Slichter would 
have made further changes before pub- 
lication, but a reviewer must take the 
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text as it stands. The book shows well 
the quality of Slichter as a supreme com- 
mon-sense economist and expositor, but 
also reveals some of the limitations neces- 
sarily associated with this approach. It 
is a conservative optimist’s testament, if 
a one-sentence summary is wanted. 

After trying to refute in the first lecture 
the visions of five economists—Mill, Marx, 
Veblen, Keynes, and Schumpeter—about 
the future of capitalism; summarizing 
American economic history in the second in 
terms of output per man-hour growing at 
an accelerated rate; throwing out a few 
interesting ideas about the independence of 
consumer demand and the unlimited range 
of investment opportunities in the third; 
and developing in the fourth some previ- 
ously sketched ideas about institutional 
arrangements which affect demand and 
growth in the American economy, Slichter 
reaches his goal in the brief fifth lecture 
in which he presents his forecast of the 
future of economic institutions in the 
United States. Here Slichter’s gradualism 
will disappoint those readers who are look- 
ing for a new gospel. 

The changes which Slichter foresees are 
generally in the same direction as recent 
trends: more government activity in the 
development of natural resources and in 
education; ‘more social security; more free 
government services; shift from price to 
income support in farm subsidies; experi- 
mentation with an expenditure tax; na- 
tionalization of the railroads and urban | 
transportation and “perhaps” of atomic 
power plants; continuing creeping inflation; 
no central planning. Because of Slichter’s 
thorough familiarity with labor, his pre- 
dictions in this field, although again not 
unexpected, are particularly interesting: 
the trade unions have passed their peak in 
economic and political influence; no sharp 
decline is foreseen but the government is 
expected “gradually to abandon its soft 
policy toward strikes of workers engaged 
in commercial operations.” 

One of the puzzling omissions is Slichter’s 
neglect of international problems except 
the crucial “cultural competition” with the 
Soviet Union. Possibly one should not, 
therefore, attach too much importance to 
the one prediction Slichter makes, without 
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elaboration, about developments outside 
of the United States, even though it is 
probably the most striking and definite 
forecast in the whole book. This is his as- 
sertion that “in much of Asia, in the Near 
East, and much of Africa, the vacuum 
created by the collapse of Western colonial- 
ism will be replaced by dictatorships 
operating under Russian tutelage.” This 
apparently will not prevent the United 
States’ economy from remaining what it 
has been—‘‘an economy that is extra- 
ordinarily dynamic and that has remarkable 
capacity to adjust itself promptly to the 
conditions of a changing world.” One 
wishes that the problems were that simple. 
Raymond W. GOLDSMITH 
Department of Economics 
Yale University 


Kurt B. MAYER and SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN. 
The First Two Years: Problems of Small 
Firm Growth and Survival. (Small 
Business Research Series, No. 2.) Pp. x, 
233. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office for the Small 
Business Administration, 1961. $1.00. 


This study examines factors bearing upon 
the success and failure of new retail and 
service firms. Eighty-one such firms were 
interviewed shortly after establishment and 
periodically thereafter until either failure 
or completion of a company’s first two 
years of operation. The study, which was 
financed by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, asked such questions as the following: 
“Who opens a new business and what is 
his social background? What motivated 
him to go into business? What factors 
influenced his timing, his choice of field, 
and his choice of location? What are the 
factors which determine growth, decline, or 
extinction of the newly established firm?” 

Many of the individuals starting these 
businesses appeared to view this step as 
an alternative to unemployment. There 
was a relatively “small number of business 
owners who set out deliberately to seek 
maximum money rewards.” This approach 
helps to explain what the authors con- 
sidered one of their principal findings— 
that a high degree of irrationality char- 
acterized the founding of these businesses. 
This was reflected in spur-of-the-moment 
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decisions, often involving little more than 
cursory investigations of the chances for 
success, 

Of the eighty-one firms studied, only 
forty-one were still in operation at the 


‘close of the two-year period. The firm 


with the shortest life was a service station 
which closed after only three weeks. The 
most successful company studied was a 
vacuum cleaner distributorship which had 
gross sales of over $800,000 during the 
second year. Of the forty discontinuances, 
eight were for nonfinancial reasons, as- 
sociated with personal events in the owners’ 
lives. Some of the surviving businesses 
were marginal operations, continuing pri- 
marily because of the owners’ low expecta- 
tions. The authors examined the various 
factors which seemed to distinguish the 
surviving enterprises from those which 
failed. One resultant finding was that 
management experience appeared to play 
a greater role in success than did occupa- 
tional experience. . 

Short summaries of many of the case 
studies are included, permitting the reader 
to acquire a feel for the nature of these 
businesses. ‘This highly readable study is 
directed primarily toward students of the 
field rather than toward owners and man- 
agers of small firms. However, future 
founders of small retail and service firms 
could also benefit by drawing upon the 
experiences of the firms studied here. 

. ARNOLD C. COOPER 

Graduate School of Business 

Administration 

Harvard University 


James W. Kunn. Bargaining in Grievance 
Settlement: The Power of Industrial 
Work Groups. Pp. xii, 206. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. $4.50. 


This is a stimulating book because it 
presents an all too rare perspective. Pro- 
fessor Kuhn, of the Columbia Graduate 
School of Business, has for almost a decade 
been interested in the personnel grievance 
process as the institution most frequently 
translating industrial democracy-——the term 
so long favored, but rarely well defined, by 
scholars in the field—into a meaningful 
system of representative government by 
“legal” process. Indeed, in one of his 
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earliest published pieces, Kuhn noted that 
the absence.of union concern for machinery 
for the settlement of small grievances in 
Australian shops constituted the profound 
criticism of that country’s otherwise socially 


advanced—certainly in terms of seniority— ’ 


industrial relations system. 

During the past two decades a consensus 
appears to have developed among labor 
economists concerned with industrial re- 
lations. Most have tended to focus their 
interests on the well-publicized facts of 
labor contract-negotiation. Some are also 
erudite with regard to legal history and 
are therefore aware of Sir Henry Maine’s 
dictum about contract replacing status. 
Many in the latter group have explained 
developments by noting that the prolifera- 
tion of contractual clauses is evidence of 
“modern labor relations” becoming largely 
a matter of biennial negotiation of major 
contracts—replacing an unarticulated sta- 
tus; often they explain the frequent griev- 
ance hearings as a means of resolving minor 
disagreements or as opportunities to provide 
union leaders with an “out” by transferring 
the more onerous responsibilities of leader- 
ship to a well-paid and moderately sym- 
pathetic outsider. 

It is possible that their explanation is 
erroneous in assuming that negotiating 
labor agreements is necessarily building the 
basic law. Often—as was the case in the 
development of the Common Law-—~the 
“basic law” of labor-management relations 
is ‘‘judge-discovered”—if not exactly 
“judge-made,” which means principally that 
the body of significant time-honored prac- 
tices come from day-to-day activities like 
grievance sessions and arbitrations. Con- 
tractual agreements, worked out after long 
negotiation often involving strike threats if 
not strikes, it may be argued, are like gen- 
eral acts of legislatures. And just as acts 
of legislatures are in one sense less sig- 
nificant to the individual than the ‘day-to- 
day policy of the policeman’s nightstick, 
so the real meaning of industrial govern- 
ment in the shop to the individual worker 
is how small, concrete questions are han- 
dled in grievance sessions. Kuhn in this 
short monograph sets out to corroborate 
this contention by showing that the griev- 
ance process is really a major contender 
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for the title of the principal business of 
unions, 

The book consists of eight chapters. 
Of these the first group constitutes a syn- 
thesis of the contemporary literature on 
the place of grievance settlement and the 
author’s criticisms of the general view. In 
the fourth chapter Kuhn cites in detail a 
case history of grievance settlement in the 
rubber industry and analyzes its real sig- 
nificance in shaping the labor relations 
policy of both the management and the 
union. Building upon this case analysis, he 
moves to show how grievance-handling has 
become in many instances the basic process 
of conducting labor relations; in other 
words, the grievance process rather than 
the formal show of contract settlement is 
the heart of industrial government. 

Kuhn’s theme is useful because it serves 
as a written experience for those who have 
not had the personal opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the field of labor relations. It 
is the type of book which should be read 
by those who are forced by virtue of their 
public positions to take profound stands on 
labor relations practices. This group in- 
cludes not only legislators, but those who 
write annual letters to newspapers dis- 
cussing the iniquities of purportedly in- 
flationary labor agreements. 

MARK PERLMAN 

Associate Professor of Political 

Economy 
Johns Hopkins University 


H. C. Gancursz. Industrial Productivity 
and Motivation: A Psychological Anal- 
ysis. Pp. xi, 92. Bombay: Asia Publish- 
ing House (Distributed by Taplinger 
Publishing Company, New York), 1961. 
$2.25. ' 


How can workers be stimulated to give 
their best to their work? This question 
has become central to the economic and 
social progress of virtually every nation. 
In the United States, managers have real- 
ized that affluence, unionism, and the Wel- 
fare State have made the carrot and stick 
system of motivation obsolete. Work or 
starve is fortunately no longer a real 
threat. In Socialist and Communist coun- 
tries, a basic problem emerging after the 
initial period of enthusiasm for the new 
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regime is inevitably that of maintaining the 
workers’ motivation. And in the newly 
industrializing nations of Africa, Asia, and 
South America, the motivational problem 
presents itself as that of instillmg ap- 
propriate levels of ambition in peasant 
populations well-satisfied with subsistence 
living. t 

Dr. Ganguli, of the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur, has written an 
admirably succinct book summarizing the 
state of our knowledge about the psy- 
chological factors which determine workers’ 
productivity. His book is the best short 
introduction to this subject. Moreover, it 
constitutes an original contribution, for 
Dr. Ganguli synthesizes previous studies 
into a coherent philosophy of industrial 
supervision and management. 

Dr. Ganguli analyzes the practical ef- 
fectiveness of the most common types of 
motivational incentives. He discusses styles 
of leadership—democratic, authoritarian, 
bureaucratic, and laissez-faire; rates of 
pay; worker participation in determining 
the conditions of work; and changes in the 
content of jobs. His discussion of these 
methods is nicely balanced. He avoids 
both the prevalent American viewpoint 
that monetary incentives are of little im- 
portance and the pseudo realism which 
maintains that men work merely for the 
satisfaction of subsistence needs. 

In addition to providing practical guid- 
ance for managers of productive enter- 
prises, Dr. Ganguli has much to say about 
the deeper problems of work in industrial 
societies. He points out that authoritarian 
leadership and a strictly technological ap- 
proach to increasing efficiency will be ef- 
fective if the only goal is to raise produc- 
tivity. But, he argues, the development of 
the workers as individuals and citizens is 
just as important for the modern nation 
as is the productivity of its factories. If 
such individual development is to be 
achieved, managers must take bold steps 
to counter the inevitable alienation from 
work which characterizes industrial life 
today. The manipulation of incentives is 
not enough—the deeper need is for changes 
in the intrinsic nature of the jobs them- 
selves, to make industrial work more hu- 
manly satisfying. “An interesting work,” 
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concludes Dr. Ganguli, “is the best incen- 
tive for doing it.” 
RONALD GROSS 
Ford Foundation 
New York 
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WoLFcANG KOLLMANN. Soszialgeschichte 
der Stadt Barmen im 19. Jahrhundert. 
Pp. xvi, 315. Tiibingen, Germany: J. C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1960. DM 
29.00. 


This is a very good book. It is perhaps 
the best history of an urban area to come 
out of Germany since the end of the war 
and one of the best studies of urban history 
published anywhere in recent years. It 
deals with the history of the city of 
Barmen—which now, together with its twin 
city Elberfeld, forms the textile center of 
Wuppertal—during the nineteenth century, 
when Barmen saw its greatest period of 
growth and took prominent part in some 
of the most significant social and political 
developments of Germany. The twin cities 
on the Wupper had long been a textile 
center, mainly because the soft water of 
the river was suitable for the bleaching of 
linen, Much of the linen which passed 
into the export trade was bleached and 
dyed there, and the raw material which was 
worked up into finished goods came from 
as far as Saxony and Silesia. The sales 
territory of the twin cities was downstream 
in Holland and, through the latter, in 
England and overseas. Though parts of 
Barmen were pleasant, it was a big work- 
ing-class city, in which yarn markets, ware- 
houses, factories, and working-class neigh- 
borhoods abounded. 

Kéllmann’s book describes the growth 
of the city from rather small beginnings, 
in which handicraft processes in the textile 
industry predominated, to the point at 
which Barmen was one of the leading tex- 
tile centers of Germany, turning from its 
former significance as a center for linen 
cloth and lace to spinning, weaving, dying, 
and printing cotton goods—adopting in the 
process all the technological and social 
features of Manchester and modifying them 
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in the German environment. The six main 
chapters of the book deal with the develop- 
ment of the city’s industry, its population, 
its social stratification, the problems of 
social policy and social welfare, education 
and religion, and politics. This ordering of 
the material makes clear that the basis of 
Barmen’s development throughout the nine- 
teenth century was its industry and the 
growth of its working class. 

The chapters dealing with social stratifi- 
cation—showing an early development of 
class antagonisms between owners and 
workers in the textile trades—and with 
social problems and social welfare are the 
most interesting. In the latter chapter 
K6llmann describes the conditions of the 
working class in Barmen in the 1840’s, and 
many of the passages he cites from con- 
temporary newspapers, magazines, and 
letters read like extracts from the work of 
one of Barmen’s greatest sons, Friedrich 
Engels, who wrote at that time about the 
Conditions of the Working Class in Eng- 
land. It has often been said that Engels 
was not familiar with a genuine industrial 
city and that, for this reason, his bleak 
account of Manchester is exaggerated. 
Anyone who reads Kéllmann’s description 
of Barmen will agree that none of the 


miseries of the English proletariat need- 


have been foreign to Engels, who spent his 
youth in Barmen during the 1820’s and 
1830's. 

Whereas the chapters on education and 
religion are not outstanding—they contain 
a number of interesting descriptions of 
nonconformist sects and the role of a 
Catholic minority—the chapters on political 
development and on population are out- 
standing, each for different reasons. In 
his discussion of the development of popu- 
lation, K6llmann has presented an ad- 
mirable report on the growth of population, 
its composition, age and sex structure, and 
the pattern of reproduction. The various 
components of population growth—natural 
increase, in-migration, and expansion of the 
urban area—are nicely identified and dis- 
cussed. The twenty-five odd pages of this 
chapter are a gem of historical and social 
science analysis. The chapter on political 
developments is fascinating for another rea- 
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son. Barmen’s early political coloring was 
strongly liberal, in the classic sense of the 
term. After 1848 the middle classes turned 
away from their liberalism and, frightened 
by the rising working class, tended to 
support the conservatives, a policy which 
in the long run only led to the victory of 
social democracy. From the middle of 
the '1860’s, Barmen almost invariably sent 
a Socialist to the Reichstag, and among 
the deputies elected there were such men 
as J. B. von Schweitzer, the man who 
replaced Ferdinand Lassalle as leader of the 
General German Workers’ Association, and 
at a later time Friedrich Ebert, the first 
Socialist president of the Weimar Republic. 

This book is too rich in descriptive and 
analytical contents to permit an adequate 
summary. One would hope that it will 
serve as a model for other books in a 
field which until recently has been much 
neglected in Germany—the writing of urban 
history during the more recent period. We 
have many outstanding histories of medi- 
eval German cities. Köllmann has shown 
that there is no reason why we should not 
procure equally worth-while histories of 
German cities during the period of in- 
dustrialization and rapid economic, social, 
and political change of the last 100 to 
150 years. 

Bert F, Hoseirz 
Professor of Economics and the 
Social Sciences : 
University of Chicago 


GIDEON SJoBERG. The Preindustrial City: 
Past and Present. Pp. xii, 352. Glencoe, 
Hi.: Free Press, 1960. $6.75. 


Sjoberg’s work is another welcome in- 
stance of the growing attention given to 
broad comparative studies in the American 
social sciences. In the present book, he 
attempts to analyze the “preindustrial” 
city as a specific type of city—distinct 
from the industrial city. He rejects— 
implicitly or explicitly—some of the the- 


. ories, like those of Pirenne or Weber, which 


emphasized the distinctiveness of the West- 
ern industrial city from preindustrial non- 
European cities. He attempts to show that 
both European and non-European—espe- 
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cially Near Eastern, Chinese, Indian, and 
Japanese—-cities constitute a distinct type, 
which can be clearly distinguished from 
the modern industrial city. 

After a brief and good—although it 
smacks somewhat of technological deter- 
minism—~exposition of origins and spread 
of ancient cities, he presents, in seven 
chapters, an analysis of the major in- 
stitutions of the preindustrial city. These 
chapters deal with demography and ecol- 
ogy, social class, marriage and the family, 
economic structure, political structure, re- 
ligious structure, communication, educa- 
tion, and.the nature of knowledge. 

Sjoberg attempts to substantiate the 
theory that the preindustrial city stands, 
typologically, between the folk-society and 
the industrial system. While there is little 
to quarrel about with this assertion on 
his rather very high level of descriptive 
generalization, it seems to be doubtful 
whether it is the best way to analyze and 
make us understand the specific organiza- 
tion and problems of the preindustrial city. 

What we find here is a collection of 
traits .rather than the specification of a 
distinct social system, with characteristics 
and problems of its own and with institu- 
tional attempts to solve these problems. 
Many of the traits which are attributed 
to the city can be found also in the over- 
all nonindustrial societies of which the 
cities were a part, and the special posi- 
tions or problems of the cities as distinct 
parts of these societies and their relations 
to other parts of the society are not clearly 
and sharply enough analyzed. Similarly, 
it is not made clear to what extent these 
different traits exist to the same extent in 
all types of preindustrial cities and how 
variations between them can be explained. 

Although the author uses a great variety 
of materials—albeit of different value—he 
does not succeed, to my mind, in proving 
that the different preindustrial cities really 
belong to the same type of ecological, 
social, or political system. It seems to me 
that if we attempt to understand the pre- 
industrial cities not as conglomerations of 
traits, but as ongoing societies or parts of 
society, they would break down into several 
different types—for instance, into city 
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states, centers of bureaucratic empires, 
“free” cities serving as enclaves in a feudal 
society, and caravan cities—and that the 
structural and institutional differences be- 
tween these types would stand out despite 
some similarity of traits and would pose 
new problems which might be more fruitful 
for comparative research. 

We may mention just one such problem 
—which has not been taken up by Sjoberg 
—the role of some cities as centers of cul- 
tural and political innovation and change, a 
theme which has loomed large in the 
historical and sociological studies of cities 
and which should not be lost by any com- 
parative study. 

S. N. EISENSTADT 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of Sociology 
Hebrew University 
Jerusalem 


RoscoE C. MARTIN, FRANK J. MUNGER, and 
OTHERS. Decisions in Syracuse. (Metro- 
politan Action Studies, No. 1.) Pp. xvi, 
368. - Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1961. $6.95. 


Political action groups have tried several 
alternative procedures to achieve an area- 
wide framework for a specific metropolitan 
area within which to get decisions on 
matters that affect the total area. In an 
earlier day it was fashionable to try to 
consolidate local governments by annexa- 
tion to the central city. In a few in- 
stances the local government integrationists 
accomplished city-county consolidation. 
More recently, the urban county is the 
focus of attention. The traditional county, 
long the “Dark Continent of American 
local government,” finds itself being trans- 
formed under pressure from forces that 
have produced the urban spill-over to the 
suburbs and metropolitan fringe areas. 
Syracuse, New York, one of the smaller 
metropolitan areas of the United States, 
is among those that find the urban county 
a useful instrument for making and 
implementing decisions on public matters 
that affect the expanding urban area. 

The metropolitan area is the subject of 
a boom in social science research at the 
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present time. Scholars are experimenting 
not only with methods with which to 
examine the subject, but also with methods 
for organizing their’ research efforts. The 
volume under review is the product of a 
group effort; the group comprises seven 
political scientists and one economist, and 
each is responsible for a specific chapter or 
portion of the report. Although no his- 
torians or sociologists are included in the 
team, the authors have used the methods 
and concepts of history and sociology as 
well as those of their own disciplines. 
Furthermore, this volume was prepared 
within the context of a project wherein 
several teams of scholars in several com- 
munities are preparing case studies of 
decision-making in metropolitan govern- 
mental affairs. 

The authors of this study have set out 
to examine the community power structure 
of the Syracuse metropolitan area. In 
doing this they have addressed themselves 
not only to identifying the power structure 
in the community of which they are a 
part, but also to relating their picture of 
the real world to a set of theories that 
have been: subject to debates among social 
scientists. Several features of the book 
contribute new evidence and insights to 
the study of government and politics. The 
report focuses upon decision-making in a 
metropolitan environment wherein inter- 
relationships between several types of local 
governmental institutions are influential 
factors. Floyd Hunter, in his pioneering 
study of a community’ power structure, 
chose to ignore the institutional factor. 
Wallace Sayre and Herbert Kaufman in 
their study of New York City, and Robert 
Dahl in his study of New Haven, con- 
centrated upon decision-making in the 
central city. This volume employs the 
techniques of the case study, and the re- 
search team makes a good defense of the 
method they selected (pp. 16-19). Fur- 
thermore, the study contributes useful in- 
sights into how a decision-making system 
works when a political party is the unifying 
force in the power structure of a metro- 
politan area, 

Those who look for a smoothly written 
volume of interpretations and generaliza- 
tions about the “challenge of the metrop- 
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olis” will not find this book wholly to 


their taste. Those who ‘are interested in 
studies that are well balanced between 
theory and empirical research will agree 
that this book serves a useful purpose. In 
parts of the book the reader will encounter 
a myriad of names of individuals and 
organizations that are known chiefly to 
those “in the know” in Syracuse, but the 
end result of case study—or studies—is 
rewarding because it contributes to our 
understanding of how public decisions that 
affect an entire area are determined in the 
real world of democratic action. 
Winston W. CROUCH 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Jean GotTMANN. Megalopolis: The Ur- 
banized Northeastern Seaboard of the 
United States. Pp. xi, 810. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1961. $10.00. 


“Megalopolis” has returned to the active 
vocabulary of the literate in recent years 
because Jean Gottmann has been conduct- 
ing a study of the vast urban area that 
reaches six hundred miles from Boston to 
Richmond. Although Mumford, and Geddes 
before him, used the term to describe the 
supermetropolis, these have become com- 
monplace in a world containing a hundred 
metropolitan areas with populations exceed- 
ing a million. But a city of 37 million 
souls is a new concept, one that challenges 
earlier ideas and cherished notions. 

With scholarly precision, and in magnifi- 
cent English, the distinguished French 
geographer makes a convincing case that 
Megalopolis as it is emerging on the At- 
lantic coast is à new form and magnitude 
of urban settlement. He applies a vast 
array of measures—population density, 
land use, transportation volumes, eco- 
nomic links, communication and goods 
flows, employment patterns, and 225 maps 
-to show that this region has become a 
single entity, unified by these criteria and 
separable from others. World population 
trends suggest that other urban areas of 
comparable magnitude will appear, perhaps 
within a generation, and Richard Meier 
has already analyzed some of the economic 
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and technological problems of a city of one 
hundred million. Thus Gottmann is de- 
scribing and analyzing a new general phe- 
nomenon: one which commands the at- 
tention of both the social and the physical 
sciences and the several professions. The 
breadth and depth of treatment here, 
whether from an historical, sociological, 
political, economic, geologic, or geographic 
viewpoint, are impressive, and mark this 
volume as one of the major works of the 
next generation. 

In contrast to the jeremiads of most 
domestic observers, Gottmann shows that 
Megalopolis is the best educated, highest- 
income, best fed, clothed, and housed pop- 
ulation of comparable size in the world’s 
history. Its sustained growth suggests that 
its enormous productivity exceeds that of 
other competing units, that its external 
economies exceed its higher costs, and that 
its social opportunities outweigh its not in- 
considerable social costs. Gottmann draws 
deeply on American history for an explana- 
tion of these phenomena and presents some 
new concepts—the economic hinge, the col- 
loidal pattern of land use, and fresh 
perspectives on symbiotic relationships, 
among others—to interpret them. The 
traditional problems of the city are also 
treated in radically new ways: Gottmann 
notes that the percentage of urban land 
devoted to woodland has been growing 
steadily in the last half-century, and that 
Ebenezer Howard’s garden city is emerg- 
ing in a wholly new form. 

Although the very profusion and in- 
genuity of the maps and graphs used have 
resulted in a bewildering variety of graphic 
presentations, Megalopolis is a handsome 
book. More important, it is the first full 
statement of a new thesis on urbanization, 
one which will probably prove as important 
in the history of thought as “Democracy in 
America.” Like De Tocqueville, Gottmann 
places America in a new perspective, one 
which will reshape our own concept of 
our civilization, and its role in mankind’s 
history. 

Wittiam L. C. WHEATON 

Professor of City Planning 

Director 

Institute for Urban Studies 

University of Pennsylvania 
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S. D. Cuark (Ed.). Urbanism and the 
Changing Canadian Society. Pp. vii, 150. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1961. $3.50. 

Seven essays by members of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of 
Toronto mark the ‘‘coming of age” of the 
department. Taken individually the essays 
are of high quality, the more so because 
each writer follows his own special in- 
terests. Collectively they do not justify 
the title: urbanism is studied in Toronto, 
even though it is admitted that Toronto is 
not typical, and there is very little about 
the changing Canadian society. 

Professor Keyfitz demonstrates that im- 
migrants now form a small proportion of 
Canada’s population and, what is more sig- 
nificant, that birth-rate differentials be- 
tween income and ethnic groups are declin- 
ing. More people have come to live in 
towns because fewer are needed to produce 
primary products. In his own essay, 
Professor Clark breaks new ground in 
studying urbanism by concentrating on 
dispersion in search of economical housing 
both by people of moderate means and by 
impoverished people: “What is being bought 
is a house and not a social environment.” 
There is a suggestion that planners should 
leave things alone unless they are armed 
with a subsidy from public funds. Pro- 
fessor Mann makes a somewhat similar 
point by showing that a Toronto slum 
satishes urgent social needs and that to seek 
to abolish the vice and petty crime that it 
shelters is as futile as to attempt to enforce 
prohibition. 

Professor Burnet writes of changing 
moral standards in Toronto, particularly of 
the decline of the temperance movement 
and of Sunday observance, which involve 
some decline in hypocrisy. There is no at- 
tempt to deal with moral changes elsewhere, 
either in other cities or in rural areas, 
Professor Hall analyzes the characteristics 
of the professions and points out that they 
tend to transfer their troubles to the uni- 
versities, which are asked to deal with 
training and admission. He concentrates 
his attention on the newer professions and 
omits the oldest altogether. Indeed, his 
definition would exclude it. Professor 
Giffen discusses the troubles of the legal 
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profession in the common-law provinces as 
it attempts to resist encroachment and to 
retain autonomy and status in the face of 
social demands. It is handicapped by the 
“stereotype” it has inspired. Its pressing 
problems have been the creation of reim- 
bursement funds, the provision of free legal 
aid, and the exclusion of | unsuitable 
members. 

Profesor Zakuta in discussing the radical 
political movement in Canada explains why 
“the C.C.F. [Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation] although unsuccessful, none- 
theless acquired a worldly character.” Con- 
sidered as a federal party, “it has been 
developing the character of a major party 
while moving towards the position of a 
minor sect.” The argument on this point 
is penetrating and convincing. 

H. F. Ancus 

Dean Emeritus 

University of British Columbia 

Canada 


Victor A. THOMPSON. Modern Organiza- 
tion. Pp. vii, 197, xi. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. $3.75. 


The major purpose of this book, ac- 
cording to the author, is to show that “two 
conflicting systems of regulation, one based 
upon the necessities of technical inter- 
dependence, the other upon the rights and 
powers of hierarchical position . . . are in- 
creasingly at war with one another” (p. 
183). In this “war? the author sides 
against hierarchy, in which “we find sur- 
vivals of Genghis Khan and aboriginal war 
chiefs” and charisma derived from magic 
and superstition. To the faults many 
recent writers, such as Argyris, Likert, C. 
Wright Mills, Erwin Goffman, Gouldner, 
Selznick, March, and Simon, have found 
with bureauracy, Thompson adds others. 

“Academe” is blamed for providing the 
ideology or justification for the use of 
power in bureaucratic organizations. Fol- 
lowing Goffman, a chapter -called “Drama- 
turgy” describes the superordinates’ ef- 
forts at “impression management” designed 
to maintain charisma and to derogate 
others. Notwithstanding all these and 
other efforts to retain the privileged status 
of the boss who assumes a parent role and 
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prevents subordinates from maturing, the 
power figures of the hierarchical group 
must live with the “increasing viciousness 
of ... [the dilemma of increasing ability 
on the part of specialists, their own wither- 
ing rights and] increasing insecurity and 
anxiety” (p. 157). 

Sickness in organizational hierarchies, in 
the judgment of the author, is in large part 
a reflection of overcentralization and over- 
supervision due to insecure superordinates 
with personal needs to control others. There 
is a failure to achieve co-ordination through 
“mutually recognized interdependence of 
freely specialized individuals.” Among 
the cures suggested for ailing organizations 
is that of adding “instrumental functions” 
—by which the author means specialist 
job performance—to the supervisory func- 
tions of hierarchical positions, making them 
like factory foremen and college depart- 
mental chairmen and thus forcing super- 
ordinates to “forego close supervision .. . 
[and] keep .. . in touch with the technical 
realities and the interdependencies” (p. 
195). Also salary scales for specialists 
and the hierarchy would be equalized, 
microdivision of labor ended where pos- 
sible, and unnecessary centralization abol- 
ished. 

There are occasional misinterpretations 
of modern writers—such as the inference 


.that Merton does not attribute sentiments 


as coming from “personal. insecurity in an 
authority position ... [nor] distinguish be- 
tween the descriptive and critical uses of 
the term bureaucratic” (p. 167). Perhaps 
more serious is the author’s use of ma- 
terials from the past. As Parsons so 
heavily emphasized, Durkheim’s general use 
of—‘‘conscience collective,’ for example, 
the noncontractual element in contract— 
does not always imply, as claimed by the 
author, that “specialization of the individ- 
ual coincides with the disappearance of the 
common conscience” (p. 179). Also the 
reviewer—and perhaps others—would like 
to know where Weber said, “how the sys- 
tem of coordination is put into effect ... 
makes no difference” (p. 180). Irrespective 
of Weber’s conclusions on charisma, the 
popular evaluation of the charismatic leader 
would not always seem to be higher for the 
role of the bureaucrat in the hierarchy and 
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lower for that of the specialist, the posi- 
tion taken by the author. Does the surgeon 
have so much less charisma, is he evaluated 
so much lower than his bureaucratic 
counterpart, say, for instance, the com- 
missioner of public health? 

Aside from strengths and weaknesses 
obvious to the reader in the above, all too 
brief, summary, others may be mentioned 
Throughout, statements are made which 
are lawlike, but have insufficient proof: 
Problem solving by individuals is inferior 
to that by groups unstructured by hier- 
archy; inflation at the upper end of the 
status system results in deflation at lower 
levels; cohesion minimizes autocratic pro- 
cedures. Nevertheless, like much of the 
book, they are valuable in generating re- 
search hypotheses for testing. 

CHARLES P. Loomis 

Research Professor 

Department of Sociology and 

Anthropology 
Michigan State University 


James Avery Joyce. Capital Punishment: 
A World View. Pp. 288. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Soñs, 1961. $5.00. 
Not since Roy Calvert’s book in 1927 

has anyone essayed a comprehensive and 


up-to-date survey of capital punishment - 


throughout the world. The emphasis, as 
one would expect, is on the nations of 
western Europe, and especially on Britain 
and the United States. But other chapters 
on the history and current status of the 
death penalty elsewhere, plus the book’s 
good index and bibliography, make it a 
valuable “non-technical introduction,” to 
borrow the author’s own words, “to the 


authoritative intergovernmental survey 
which has been projected by the UN” 
(p. 13). 


Although Mr. Joyce is not a sociologist— 
he is an erstwhile barrister—and does not 
present any criminological research of his 
own, he is a good reporter and has as- 
sembled a wealth of information culled 
from many sources. It is safe to say that 
no other volume in print approaches his 
in the variety of material it makes avail- 
able to the general public on capital punish- 
ment. The scholar will still need to seek 
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out the November 1952 issue of THE 
ANNALS,. and the several subsequent re- 
ports prepared by state and national 
governments. But the general reader 
should find Mr. Joyce’s book sufficient. 

The author’s most original contribution 
is in analyzing the efforts over the past 
decade to get the United Nations to ap- 
praise this issue. He reports that since 
1957 United Nations delegates have strug- 
gled without much success to define the 
classic Western “right to life” in relation 
to the death penalty. The position of the 
abolitionist delegates, and of Mr. Joyce as 
well, on this issue is not entirely satis- 
factory, largely because they have not suc- 
ceeded in relating the “right to life” to 
the other classic rights, notably the “right 
of self-defense.” Mr. Joyce implies that 
the “right to life” is sufficiently precise to 
preclude death penalties, but he leaves it 
too vague to tell what its relevance is to 
allied cases widely recognized as justifiable 
or excusable homicide. As a result, his 
argument looks rather like a bit of special 
pleading. 

The book also has the merit of pressing 
the reader beyond the immediate point— 
that the death penalty should be abolished 
everywhere immediately for all crimes— 
toward the ultimate need: a world in which 
the social defenses against every form of 
violence are civilized and humane. In his 
final chapter, Mr. Joyce tries to show how 
the psychological forces at work to keep 
and extend the death penalty are the same 
ones which may plunge the world into 
nuclear war. This is a promising theme; 
Mr. Joyce has room only to sketch its 
outlines. One cannot help wondering 
whether, if he is right, the path to aboli- 
tion, being the path to international non- 
violence as well, may not be both more 
urgent and more elusive than has been 
supposed, 

The one defect from which the book 
suffers is insufficient craftsmanship. Despite 
his flair for the telling phrase and the acute 
insight, Mr. Joyce is not as careful as he 
ought to be. He succumbs far too fre- 
quently to the non sequitur, as when he 
contends that the odds against “a proven 
killer” being executed in this country nowa- 
days are “somewhere near a hundred to 
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one” (p. 159, cf. p. 174). This, coupled 
with occasional factual errors—he has 
Nathan Leopold in San Quentin (p. 235)— 
and inconsistencies—for example, on the 
number of successful parolees from life 
terms in New Jersey (pp. 179, 234)—in 
addition to printing errors and stylistic 
infelicities, will distress the careful reader 
and mislead others. Hopefully, most of 
these errors can be removed in subsequent 
printings; the book deserves it. 

Huco Anam BEDAU 
Law School 
Harvard University 


Rosert C. O'HARA. Media for the Mil- 
lions: The Process of Mass Communica- 
tion. Pp. xviii, 421. New York: Random 
House, 1961. $4.25. 


It is a truism that a free society depends 
to a crucial degree on the quality of its 
communications system. Thus the efforts 
that have been made since World War II 
to include “communications” study in a 
liberal education must be taken seriously. 
The implicit rationale for such courses is 
sound: If the unexamined life is as worth- 
less as the standard humanist argument 
says it is; then it is essential that the new 
institutions of mass communications be 
examined systematically. Only then will 
the democratic patron be able to use his 
freedom to choose wisely and well. The 
trouble starts when one tries to hit such 
an amorphous target. Not surprisingly, 
this area is particularly vulnerable to the 
sniping that goes on in the cultural cold 
war between the empirically inclined and 
the traditionally oriented. 

The social scientist is likely to be more 
permissive to begin with, seeing that genres 
like soap opera and the western have 
psychological functions perhaps indispens- 
able to the only partially emancipated 
members of a complex industrial culture. 
Their arguments tend to explain away the 
“menace of mass culture.” On the other 
hand, the more traditional English pro- 
fesor would prefer to ignore the Monster, 
regarding his own explication of high cul- 
ture as the only sufficient antidote to the 
puerilities of popular culture anyway. In 
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this reviewer’s judgment, the few really 
useful responses to mass culture have been 
those which have avoided the facile polari- 
ties of academic politics by creating what 
amounts to a historical sociology of mass 
communication. Leo Lowenthal’s essays on 
changes in popular biography and the re- 
sponse of eighteenth-century English intel- 
lectuals to the “newer media” of that era 
—newspapers, magazines, middle-class fic- 
tion—are good cases in point. So are the 
books of English literary critics like Ray- 
mond Williams and Richard Hoggart, who 
unabashedly use the insights of social 
science in guiding and in part validating 
the intuitive judgments of their own 
literary sensibilities. 

Robert O’Hara’s book is less successful 
than these because he has not been able 
to make so convincing an amalgam of 
traditional wisdom and newer knowledge. 
His facile jibes at “the jargori” in Charles 
Wright’s Mass Communication: A Soci- 
ological Perspective seem to me grossly 
unfair to a brilliantly lucid summary of 
what sociology has discovered about mass 
communication. A careful reading of that 
small volume by every English professor 
who presumes to prescribe for the ills of 
our media system would do more to un- 
tangle us than any other single thing I 
can think of—unless it would be these 
same gentlemen writing books about the 
American predicament as good as Hog- 
gart’s The Uses of Literacy and Williams’ 
Culture and Society. What we need more 
than anything else is a historical perspec- 
tive that will silence the pushers of panic 
buttons. For media history reveals that 
the television crisis is simply the latest in 
a series of adjustments that included 
Socrates’ suspicion of the new medium of 
writing——it would destroy the memory and 
the lecturer’s total authority with one fell 
stroke of the stylus; the Duke of Urbino’s 
disdain for having printed books dirty up 
his manuscript collection; and so on-——down 
to the current egghead cliché about not 
owning a television set. Once historical 
perspective reveals that media change has 
always disrupted communication monop- 
olies, it is then much easier to formulate 
melioristic alternatives that save what is 
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essential from the past as the possibilities 


of the new are explored. 

The basic problem with O’Hara’s book, 
which has grown out of his five years’ 
experience as director of mass communica- 
tion studies in the Minnesota Communica- 
tion Program, is that it does not pose the 
alternatives. On several occasions he 
chillingly dismisses as “academic” just 
those tough theoretical and historical is- 
sues which justify the truly liberating 
education. By concentrating on what is 
common to all mass-communication proc- 
esses, he foregoes the more important area 
of freedom in which some mass media 
extend awareness and suggest fresh solu- 
tions. A truly activist approach would 
analyze the possibilities of unique achieve- 
ment in the more massive media, whether 
it be “Captain Kangaroo” for children on 
television; the folk music renaissance on 
the long-playing records; Jules Feiffer in 
that offbeat. weekly, The Village Voice; or 
the new artfilm traditions. By concentrat- 
ing on the stereotypes of fact and fiction 
in the newer media, rather than on the 
successful and interesting deviants within 
the system, he ends, in effect, by saying 
that the system is dull and depressing be- 
cause most of us are too. I prefer the 
standard humanist strategy of identifying 
and explicating excellence in the hope that 
more, and eventually enough, people will 
get a taste for it. 

Patrick D. Hazarp 

University of Hawaii 


Exutiott M. Rupwickx. W. E. B. DuBois: 
A Study in Minority Group Leadership. 
Pp. 382. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1961. $6.00. 


“The problem of the twentieth century 
is the problem of the color line,” wrote 
W. E. B. DuBois in 1903, as somewhat of 
a prologue to launching a career in race 
agitation. Professor Rudwick views the 
colored leader’s motivation in less lofty 
terms, stating that the young and ambiti- 
ous DuBois became the voice of Negro 
militancy only after his efforts to win 
prominence had been thwarted by Booker 
T. Washington and the coolness of in- 
fluential whites. 
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Whatever its origins, DuBois’ leadership, 
as Rudwick describes it in these well- 
organized and clearly written pages, was 
noteworthy. Unlike others who wielded in- 
fluence in Negro circles, DuBois was a 
bookish man. He took three degrees from 
Harvard, becoming in 1895 the first Negro 
ever to receive a Ph.D. For thirteen years 
he taught at Atlanta University, resigning 
in 1910 to become editor of The Crisis, 
the organ of the newly organized National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (N. A. A.C. P.), a position 
he held for over two decades. Unlike 
most leaders, DuBois shed no personal 
magnetism, his intellectual aloofness being 
matched by an arms-length manner. 
Aristocratic in appearance and bearing, he 
was unfeignedly supercilious. He did not 
work well with others; he was, says Rud- 
wick, fonder of writing editorials and con- 
ference reports than in “creating strong, 
well-developed social action groups.” De- 
spite an individualistic bent, DuBois left 
his mark. He was a man of deep sensi- 
tivity, which found expression in moving 
prose. His voluminous writings—books, 
articles, and particularly his Crisis edito- 
rials, notable for their pithiness—attracted 
a wide readership by no means confined to 
Negroes or to the United States. He com- 
manded respect, both for his forthrightness 
and for his integrity; his biting pen did not 
spare Negroes who, in his opinion, were 
on the wrong track, like Marcus Garvey of 
back-to-Africa fame. 

For nearly a third of a century DuBois 
was in the forefront of almost every 
controversy concerning the Negro; hence 
any account of his leadership must be 
wide-ranging as to time and topic. Rud- 
wick tackles this considerable assignment 
with scholarly gusto, carefully describing 
and analyzing the various expressions of the 
Negro protest, beginning with the Niagara 
movement shortly after the turn of the 
century, then coming down through World 
War I and the 1920's, and ending in 1934, 
when DuBois broke with the N. A. A.C. P. 
Rudwick leaves little out; if anything he 
is occasionally too unsparing in detail, even 
to the point of including an inordinate 
number of parenthetical remarks, his first 
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chapter alone having twelve such asides. 

Perhaps it was that he wanted to make 

sure to do full justice to a worth-while 

subject. 
` BENJAMIN QUARLES 

Professor of History 

Morgan State College 

Baltimore 

Maryland 


Davip YAukEY. Fertility Differences in a 
Modernizing Country: A Survey of 
Lebanese Couples. Pp. xviii, 204. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1961. $4.00. 

This is a report of a survey that relates 
Lebanese fertility differences to religion, 
rural-urban location, and socioeconomic 
status. It also attempts to measure the 
relative influence of several possible 
“causes” of the discovered differences, in- 
cluding age at marriage, exposure to sexual 
intercourse and conception within marriage, 
and factors affecting successful gestation 
and parturition. 

On the descriptive side, findings in- 
dicate expected patterns of lower fertility 
rates for urban than rural women, for 
Christian than for Moslem women—in the 
city but not in the villages—and for those 
women with some formal schooling than 
for the unschooled, On the analytical side, 
with the exception of age at marriage, no 
significant relationships between the factors 
examined and differential fertility of the 
several social types are discovered. Edu- 
cated Moslems have as liberal attitudes and 
practices in the matter of contraception as 
have Christians, albeit a considerably 
higher fertility. 

The study appears to suffer from an 
inadequate design. An adequate design for 
a descriptive study would have entailed 
rigorous probability sampling. The ob- 
jective of measuring the influence of spe- 
cific forms of behavior and attitudes on 
fertility could have been handled within the 
frame of an experimental design that would 
lend itself to factor analysis. The adopted 
design appears to have sought a middle 
road. By interviewing the total universe of 
qualified respondents in two small villages 
and in a small number of central Beirut 
blocks, the plan attempted to compensate 
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for inability to undertake probability 
sampling. By eliminating certain social 
background types—most importantly, rural 
women of high socioeconomic status—the 
plan seeks to compensate for underrepre- 
sentation found in the small selected uni- 
verses. The justification given is: “We 
believed that class to be relatively small 
in Lebanon” (p. 21). But even more un- 
fortunately and unjustifiably, the study de- 
fines socioeconomic status in terms of 
formal education attainment rather than the 
usual criteria of occupation, capital worth, 
and the like. 

The conclusion is drawn that fertility 
differences are a manifestation of the vari- 
able influence of isolation from Western 
cultural norms. This popular interpreta- 
tion is based on an assumption that equates 
large size with the traditional extended 
Lebanese family. But, while extended 
families were large and complex struc- 
turally, little evidence is presented—or 
exists—that conjugal nuclear unit size has 
declined. 

Tacit acceptance of a theory of social 
change by imitation and emulation appears 
to have posed for the study the inadequate 
question: “Why are some families declining 
in size in Lebanon”? A more appropriate 
question might have been: Why are 
Lebanese families the size they are—and 
probably were? Rather than being a func- 
tion of isolation from Western norms—like 
romantic marriage and divorce—which are 
impossible to imitate and which few 
Lebanese emulate, it is more likely that 
fertility is an adaptation to the social, 
political, and economic situation at hand. 
Beirut is a vastly different environment to 
Moslems and to Christians. 

The major contribution of this book was 
not intended to be, and is not, a descrip- 
tion of Lebanese fertility. Its major con- 
tributions include the transplantation and 
manipulation of advanced methods of 
fertility measurement and analysis in a 
relatively immature scientific climate, valu- 
able instruction on how to direct an ex- 
tremely difficult field study in virgin ter- 
ritory, and the explosion of many myths 
about what can and cannot be done—or 
asked—in the continuing development of 
behaviorial science research in the Middle 
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East. Dr. Yaukey is to be heartily con- 
gratulated for these contributions. 
LINCOLN ARMSTRONG 
Study Director 
International Research Associates 
New York 


NATHAN L. WHETTEN. Guatemala: The 
Land and the People. (Caribbean 
Series, 4.) Pp. xvi, 399. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1961. 
$6.00. 


The country in Middle America which, 
with the exception of Mexico, is most 
interesting to anthropologists, archaeolo- 
gists, and sociologists is Guatamala. This 
is because of the history and culture of 
the indigenous peoples who comprise more 
than half of Guatemala’s population. It 
is not surprising therefore that the author 
of the highly regarded Rural Mexico (Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1949) follows that | 


study with a similar work on the rural 
sociology of Guatemala. As in the earlier 


book, this is also divided into five parts: 


“Land and People,” “Making a Living,” 
“Level of Living,” “Social Institutions,” 
and “Outlook.” 

Since Guatemala is essentially a rural 
civilization (75 per cent), and since the 
rural population is predominantly Indian 
(75 per cent), most of the study is con- 
sequently devoted to the Indian. Because 
of the great isolation in which the Indians 
live they have been slightly influenced by 
the non-Indians or Ladinos, the other ethnic 
group of the country. Largely because of 
its Indian problem, Guatemala has been 
condemned to a very low place among the 
nations of Latin America, and indeed of the 
world, in standards of living, literacy, and 
health and sanitation. However, with im- 
proved communications it may be antici- 
pated that the Indians will eventually be 
incorporated into the national framework. 
But this acculturation faces huge physical 
and financial obstacles quite beyond the 
ability of the Guatemalan government 
‘without foreign assistance. 

With no intent to detract from the merit 
of Dr. Whetten’s study, I raise a few minor 
points. First, it is surprising that he 
does not make more of opportunities to 
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contrast Mexico and Guatemala. For ex- 
ample, the communal landholding or ejido 
is unknown in Guatemala, as is the mestizo 
as a racial group. Second, there is some 
repetition—for example, dual government 
is discussed under both religion and mu- 
nicipal government. Third, the author 
says that “there are only about 120 Roman 
Catholic priests in the entire country” 
and cites a 1949 publication as his au- 
thority. Also, there are many more than 
the eight Maryknoll fathers he says are in 
the country today. Finally, Dr. Whetten 
impliedly blames the Roman Church for 
many of the illicit unions and illegitimate 
births, because “the priest charges fees 
for conducting a ceremony.” As a matter 
of fact, it is not the fee but the great ex- 
pense of the marriage fiesta which forces 
abandonment of the religious ceremony. 
Nearly three-fourths of the rural inhab- 
itants living as man and wife were classi- 
fied in the common-law category. 

This scholarly and quite readable book 
is an important contribution to the litera- 
ture on Guatemala. Undoubtedly, this 
Central American republic can now be 
better understood through this study of 
its villages and farming districts. 

J. Lroyvp MECHAM 

Professor of Government 

University of Texas 
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